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THE 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 


CHAPTER    I. 

On  the  226.  of  August,  1485,  there  was  a  battle 
fought  for  the  crown  of  England,  a  short  battle 
ending  in  a  decisive  victory.  The  battle-field 
was  Bosworth.  Was  there  in  that  victorious 
army  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond, — which  Richard 
denounced  as  a  "  company  of  traitors,  thieves, 
outlaws,  and  runagates," — an  Englishman  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Chacksper,  or  Shakespeyre,  or 
Schakespere,  or  Schakespeire,  or  Schakspere, 
or  Shakespere,  or  Shakspere,' — a  martial  name, 
how^ever  spelt?  "  Breakspear,  Shakespear,  and 
the  like,  have  been  surnames  imposed  upon  the 
first  bearers  of  them  for  valor  and  feats  of 
arms."'  Of  the  warlike  achievements  of  this 
Shakespeare  there  is  no  record:  his  name  or  his 
deeds  would  have  no  interest  for  us  unless  there 
had  been  born,  eighty  years  after  this  battle- 
day,  a  direct  descendant  from  him — 

"Whose  muse,  full  of  hi^h  thought's  invention, 
Doth  like  himself  heroically  sound;'' ^ 

a  Shakespeare,  of  whom  it  is  also  said — 

"  He  seems  to  shake  a  lance 
As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance."  * 

>  A  list  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Guild  of  Knowle, 
near  Rowington,  in  Warwickshire,  exhibits  a  great  number 
of  the  name  of  Shakespeare  in  that  fraternity^  from  about 
1460  to  1527:  and  the  names  are  spelt  with  the  diversity  here 
given,  Shakspere  being  the  latest. 

-  Verstegan's  "Restitution,"  etc.  « Spenser. 

*  Ben  Jonson. 
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A  public  document,  bearing  the  date  of  1599, 
affirms,  upon  "  credible  report"  of  "  John  Shake- 
speare, now  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  gentleman,"  that  his  "  parent,  great- 
grandfather, and  late  antecessor,  for  his  faithful 
and  approved  service  to  the  late  most  prudent 
prince  King  Henry  VII.  of  famous  memory,  was 
advanced  and  rewarded  with  lands  and  tene- 
ments, given  to  him  in  those  parts  of  Warwick- 
shire, where  they  have  continued  by  some  de- 
scents in  good  reputation  and  credit."  Such  is 
the  recital  of  a  grant  of  arms  to  John  Shake- 
speare, the  father  of  William  Shakespeare,  which 
document  refers  to  "  his  ancient  coat  of  arms, 
heretofore  assigned  to  him,  while  he  was  her 
Majesty's  officer  and  bailiff  of  Stratford."  In 
those  parts  of  Warwickshire,  then,  lived  and 
died,  we  may  assume,  the  faithful  and  approved 
servant  of  the  "  unknown  Welshman,"  as  Richard 
called  him,  who  won  for  himself  the  more  equiv- 
ocal name  of  "  the  most  prudent  prince,"  He 
was  probably  advanced  in  years  when  Henry 
ascended  the  throne;  for  in  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  1558,  his  great-grandson,  John 
Shakespeare,  was  a  burgess  of  the  corporation 
of  Stratford,  and  was  in  all  probability  born 
about  1530.  The  family  had  continued  in  those 
parts,  we  are  assured,  "by  some  descents;"  but 
how  they  were  occupied  in  the  business  of  life, 
or  what  was  their  station  in  society,  how  they 
branched  out  into  other  lines  of  Shakespeares, 
we  have  no  distinct  record.  The  name  may  be 
traced  by  legal  documents  in  many  parishes  of 
Warwickshire ;  but  we  learn  from  a  deed  of 
trust  executed  in  1550,  by  Robert  Arden,  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  William  Shakespeare, 
that  Richard  Shakespeare  was  the  occupier  of 
land  in  Snitterfield,  the  property  of  Robert 
Arden.  At  this  parish  of  Snitterfield  lived  a 
Henry  Shakespeare,  who,  as  we   learn  from   a 
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declaration  in  the  Court  of  Record  at  Stratford, 
was  the  brother  of  John  Shakespeare/  It  is 
conjectured,  and  very  reasonably,  that  Richard 
Shakespeare,  of  Snitterfield,  was  the  paternal 
grandfather  of  William  Shakespeare.  Snitter- 
field is  only  three  miles  distant  from  Stratford. 
They  probably  were  cultivators  of  the  soil,  un- 
ambitious small  proprietors. 

But  the  grant  of  arms  in  1599,  opens  another 
branch  of  inquiry  into  Shakespeare's  ancestry. 
It  says,  "  for  that  the  said  John  Shakespeare 
having  married  the  daughter  and  one  of  the 
heirs  of  Robert  Arden  of  Wellingcote  [Wil- 
mecote],  and  also  produced  this  his  ancient  coat 
of  arms,  we  [the  heralds]  have  likewise  upon 
one  other  escutcheon  impaled  the  same  with  the 
ancient  arms  of  the  said  Arden  of  Wellingcote." 
They  add  that  John  Shakespeare,  and  his  chil- 
dren, issue,  and  posterity,  may  bear  and  use  the 
same  shield  of  arms,  single  or  impaled. 

The  family  of  Arden  was  one  of  the  highest 
antiquity  in  Warwickshire.  Dugdale  traces  its 
pedigree  uninterruptedly  up  to  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  history  of  the  De 
Ardens,  as  collected  with  wonderful  industry 
by  Dugdale,  spreads  over  six  centuries.  The 
pedigree  which  Dugdale  gives  of  the  Arden 
family  brings  us  no  nearer  in  the  direct  line  to 
the  mother  of  Shakespeare  than  to  Robert 
Arden,  her  great-grandfather :  he  was  the  third 
son  of  Walter  Arden,  who  married  Eleanor,  the 
daughter  of  John  Hampden,  of  Buckingham- 
shire ;  and  he  was  brother  to  Sir  John  Arden, 
squire  for  the  body  to  Henry  VII.  Malone,  with 
laudable  industry,  has  continued  the  pedigree 
in  the  younger  branch.  Robert's  son,  also  called 
Robert,  was  groom  of   the  chamber  to  Henry 


*  See  Halliwell's  "  Life  of  Shakespeare,"  p.  8,  and  Collier's 
Life,"  p.  62. 
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VII.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite ;  for 
he  had  a  valuable  lease  granted  him  by  the 
king,  of  the  manor  of  Yoxsall,  in  Staffordshire, 
and  was  also  made  keeper  of  the  royal  park  of 
Aldercar.  Robert  Arden,  the  groom  of  the 
chamber,  probably  left  the  court  upon  the  death 
of  his  master.  He  married,  and  he  had  a  son, 
also  Robert,  who  had  a  family  of  seven  daugh- 
ters. The  youngest  was  Mary,  the  mother  of 
William  Shakespeare. 

High  as  was  her  descent,  wealthy  and  power- 
ful as  were  the  numerous  branches  of  her  family, 
Mary  Arden,  we  doubt  not,  led  a  life  of  useful- 
ness as  well  as  innocence,  within  her  native 
forest  hamlet.  Her  father  died  in  December, 
1556.  His  will  is  dated  the  24th  of  November 
in  the  same  year,  and  the  testator  styles  himself 
"  Robert  Arden,  of  Wylmcote,  in  the  paryche  of 
Aston  Cauntlow." 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  that 
Robert  Arden  died.  Mary,  his  youngest  daugh- 
ter, occupies  the  most  prominent  position  in  the 
will : — "  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  youngest 
daughter  Mary  all  my  land  in  Wilmecote,  called 
Asbies,  and  the  crop  upon  the  ground,  sown  and 
tilled  as  it  is,  and  six  pounds  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence  of  money  to  be  paid  over  ere  my 
goods  be  divided." 

And  so  in  the  winter  of  1556  was  Mary  Arden 
left  without  the  guidance  of  a  father.  We  learn 
from  a  proceeding  in  chancery  some  forty  years 
later,  that  with  the  land  of  Asbies  there  went  a 
messuage.  Mary  Arden  had  therefore  a  roof- 
tree  of  her  own.  Her  sister  Alice  was  to  occupy 
another  property  in  Wilmecote  with  the  widow. 
The  wealthier  Ardens  of  Kingsbury  and  Hamp- 
ton, of  Rotley  and  Rodburne  and  Park  Hall, 
were  her  good  cousins ;  but  bad  roads  and  bad 
times  perhaps  kept  them  separate.  And  so  she 
lived  a  somewhat  lonely  life,  till  a  young  yeo- 
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man  of  Stratford,  whose  family  were  her  father's 
tenants,  came  to  sit  oftener  and  oftener  upon 
the  wooden  benches  in  the  old  hall — a  substan- 
tial yeoman,  a  burgess  of  the  corporation  in 
1557  or  1558;  and  then  in  due  season,  perhaps 
in  the  very  year  when  Romanism  was  lighting 
its  last  fires  in  England,  and  a  queen  was  dying 
with  "  Calais"  written  on  her  heart,  Mary  Arden 
and  John  Shakespeare  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
standing  before  the  altar  of  the  parish  church  of 
Aston  Cantlow,  and  the  house  and  lands  of 
Asbies  became  administered  by  one  who  took 
possession  "  by  the  right  of  the  said  Mary,"  who 
thenceforward  abided  for  half  a  century  in  the 
good  town  of  Stratford.  There  is  no  register  of 
the  marriage  discovered :  but  the  date  must 
have  been  about  a  year  after  the  father's  death; 
for  "  Joan  Shakespeare,  daughter  to  John  Shake- 
speare," was,  according  to  the  Stratford  register, 
baptized  on  the  15th  September,  1558. 

We  are  not  to  infer  that  when  John  Shake- 
speare removed  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Arden  from  the  old  hall  of  Wilmecote  he  placed 
her  in  some  substantial  mansion  in  his  corporate 
towm,  ornamental  as  well  as  solid  in  its  archi- 
tecture, spacious,  convenient,  fitted  up  with 
taste,  if  not  with  splendor.  Stratford  had,  in 
all  likelihood,  no  such  houses  to  offer;  it  was  a 
town  of  wooden  houses,  a  scattered  town, — no 
doubt  with  gardens  separating  the  low  and  ir- 
regular tenements,  sleeping  ditches  intersecting 
the  properties,  and  stagnant  pools  exhaling  in 
the  road.  A  zealous  antiquarian  has  discovered 
that  John  Shakespeare  inhabited  a  house  in 
Henley  Street  as  early  as  1552;  and  that  he,  as 
well  as  two  other  neighbors,  was  fined  for  mak- 
ing a  dung-heap  in  the  street.' 

The  population  of  the  corporate  town  of  Strat- 

•  Hunter  :  "  New  Illustrations,"  vol.  i.,  p.  18. 
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ford,  containing  within  itself  rich  endowments 
and  all  the  framework  of  civil  superiority,  would 
appear  insignificant  in  a  modern  census.  The 
average  annual  number  of  baptisms  in  1564  was 
fifty-five ;  of  burials  in  the  same  year  forty -two : 
these  numbers,  upon  received  principles  of  cal- 
culation, would  give  us  a  total  population  of 
about  one  thousand  four  hundred.  In  a  certifi- 
cate of  charities,  etc. ,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  Henry  VIII. ,  the  number  of  "  houselyng  peo- 
ple" in  Stratford  is  stated  to  be  fifteen  hundred. 
John  Shakespeare  appears  from  the  records  of 
Stratford  to  have  gone  through  the  whole  regu- 
lar course  of  municipal  duty.  In  1556  he  was 
on  the  jury  of  the  Court-leet;  in  1557,  an  ale- 
taster;  in  1558,  a  burgess;  in  1559,  a  constable; 
in  1560,  an  affeeror;  in  1561,  a  chamberlain ;  in 
1565,  an  alderman;  and  in  1568,  high  bailiff  of 
the  borough,  the  chief  magistrate. 

There  have  been  endless  theories,  old  and 
new,  as  to  the  worldly  calling  of  John  Shake- 
speare. There  are  ancient  registers  in  Stratford, 
minutes  of  the  Common  Hall,  proceedings  of 
the  Court-leet,  pleas  of  the  Court  of  Record, 
writs,  which  have  been  hunted  over  with  un- 
wearied diligence,  and  yet  they  tell  us  little  of 
John  Shakespeare ;  and  what  they  tell  us  is  too 
often  obscure.  When  he  was  elected  an  alder- 
man in  1565,  we  can  trace  out  the  occupations  of 
his  brother  aldermen,  and  readily  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  municipal  authority  of  Strat- 
ford was  vested,  as  we  may  naturally  suppose  it 
to  have  been,  in  the  hands  of  substantial  trades- 
men, brewers,  bakers,  butchers,  grocers,  vict- 
uallers, mercers,  woollen-drapers.  Prying  into 
the  secrets  of  time,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some 
notion  of  the  literary  acquirements  of  this  wor- 
shipful body.  On  rare,  very  rare  occasions, 
the  aldermen  and  burgesses  constituting  the 
town  council  affixed  their  signatures,  for  greater 
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solemnity,  to  some  order  of  the  court;  and  on 
the  29th  of  September,  in  the  seventh  of  Eliza- 
beth, upon  an  order  that  John  Wheler  should 
take  the  office  of  bailiff,  we  have  nineteen  names 
subscribed,  aldermen  and  burgesses.  There  is 
something  in  this  document  which  suggests  a 
motive  higher  than  mere  curiosity  for  calling 
up  these  dignitaries  from  their  happy  oblivion, 
saying  to  each,  "  Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy 
name?  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself  like  an 
honest,  plain-dealing  man?"  Out  of  the  nine- 
teen, six  only  can  answer,  "  I  thank  God  I  have 
been  so  well  brought  up  that  I  can  write  my 
name."  We  were  reluctant  to  yield  our  assent 
to  Malone's  assertion  that  Shakespeare's  father 
had  a  mark  to  himself.  The  marks  are  not  dis- 
tinctly affixed  to  each  name,  in  this  document. 
But  subsequent  discoveries  establish  the  fact 
that  he  used  two  marks — one,  something  like  an 
open  pair  of  compasses — the  other  the  common 
cross.  Even  half  a  century  later,  to  write  was 
not  held  indispensable  by  persons  of  some  pre- 
tension. We  must  not  infer  that  one  who  gave 
his  bond  with  his  mark  at  it,  was  necessarily 
ignorant  of  all  literature.  It  was  very  common 
for  an  individual  to  adopt,  in  the  language  of 
Jack  Cade,  "  a  mark  to  himself,"  possessing  dis- 
tinctness of  character,  and  almost  heraldically 
alluding  to  his  name  or  occupation.  Many  of 
these  are  like  ancient  merchants' marks;  and  on 
some  old  deeds  the  mark  of  a  landowner  alienat- 
ing property  corresponds  with  the  mark  de- 
scribed in  the  conveyance  as  cut  in  the  turf,  or 
upon  boundary  stones,  of  unenclosed  fields. 

One  of  the  aldermen  of  Stratford  in  1565. 
John  Wheler,  is  described  in  the  town  records 
as  a  yeoman.  He  must  have  been  dwelling  in 
Stratford,  for  we  have  seen  that  he  was  ordered 
to  take  the  office  of  high  bailiff,  an  office  de- 
manding a  near  and  constant  residence.     We 
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can  imagine  a  moderate  landed  proprietor  culti- 
vating his  own  soil,  renting  perhaps  other  land, 
seated  in  a  house  in  the  town  of  Stratford,  such 
as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  conveniently  as  in  a  solitary  grange  several 
miles  away  from  it.  Such  a  proprietor,  culti- 
vator, yeoman,  we  consider  John  Shakespeare 
to  have  been.  In  1556,  the  year  that  Robert, 
the  father  of  Mary  Arden,  died,  John  Shake- 
speare was  admitted  at  the  Court-leet  to  two 
copyhold  estates  in  Stratford.  The  jurors  of 
the  leet  present  that  George  Turnor  had  alien- 
ated to  John  Shakespeare  and  his  heirs  one  ten- 
ement, with  a  garden  and  croft,  and  other 
premises  in  Grenehyll  Street,  held  of  the  lord 
at  an  annual  quit-rent ;  and  John  Shakespeare, 
who  is  present  in  court  and  does  fealty,  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  same.  The  same  jurors  present 
that  Edward  West  had  alienated  to  John  Shake- 
speare one  tenement  and  a  garden  adjacent  in 
Henley  Street,  who  is  in  the  same  way  ad- 
mitted, upon  fealty  done  to  the  lord.  Here  then 
is  John  Shakespeare,  before  his  marriage,  the 
purchaser  of  two  copyholds  in  Stratford,  both 
with  gardens,  and  one  with  a  croft,  or  small 
enclosed  field. 

In  1 570  John  Shakespeare  is  holding,  as  tenant 
under  William  Clopton,  a  meadow  of  fourteen 
acres,  with  its  appurtenances,  called  Ingon,  at 
the  annual  rent  of  eight  pounds.  When  he 
married,  the  estate  of  Asbies,  within  a  short  ride 
of  Stratford,  came  also  into  his  possession;  and 
so  did  some  landed  property  at  Snitterfield. 
With  these  facts  before  us,  scanty  as  they  are, 
can  we  reasonably  doubt  that  John  Shakespeare 
was  living  upon  his  own  land,  renting  the  land 
of  others,  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of 
cultivation,  in  an  age  when  men  of  substance 
very  often  thought  it  better  to  take  the  profits 
direct  than  to  share  them  with  the  tenant?    In 
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"  A  Briefe  Conceipte  touching  the  Common- 
weale  of  this  Realme  of  Englande,"  published 
in  1 58 1, — a  Dialogue  once  attributed  to  William 
Shakespeare, — the  knight  says,  speaking  of  his 
class,  "  many  of  us  are  enforced  either  to  keep 
pieces  of  our  own  lands  when  they  fall  in  our 
own  possession,  or  to  purchase  some  farm  of 
other  men's  lands,  and  to  store  it  with  sheep  or 
some  other  cattle,  to  help  make  up  the  decay  in 
our  revenues,  and  to  maintain  our  old  estate 
withal,  and  yet  all  is  little  enough." 

The  belief  that  the  father  of  Shakespeare  was 
a  small  landed  proprietor  and  cultivator,  em- 
ploying his  labor  and  capital  in  various  modes 
which  grew  out  of  the  occupation  of  land, 
offers  a  better,  because  a  m.ore  natural,  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
early  life  of  the  great  poet  than  those  stories 
which  would  make  him  of  obscure  birth  and 
servile  employments.  Take  old  Aubrey's  story, 
the  shrewd  learned  gossip  and  antiquary,  who 
survived  Shakespeare  some  eighty  years : — "  Mr. 
William  Shakespeare  was  born  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  His 
father  was  a  butcher,  and  I  have  been  told  here- 
tofore by  some  of  the  neighbors  that  when  he 
was  a  boy  he  exercised  his  father's  trade;  but 
when  he  killed  a  calf  he  would  do  it  in  high 
style,  and  make  a  speech.  There  was  at  that 
time  another  butcher's  son  in  this  town  that  was 
held  not  at  all  inferior  to  him  for  a  natural 
wit,  his  acquaintance  and  coetanean,  but  died 
young."  With  an  undoubting  confidence  in 
Aubrey,  Dr.  Farmer  averred  that,  when  he  that 
killed  the  calf  wrote — 

"There  's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will,"  ' 

the    poet-butcher    was     thinking    of    ske^vers ! 

'  "Hamlet,"  Act  V..  Sc.  2. 
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Malone  also  held  that  he  who,  when  a  boy,  ex- 
ercised his  father's  trade,  has  described  the 
process  of  calf-killing  with  an  accuracy  which 
nothing  but  profound  experience  could  give — 

'*  And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 
And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays, 
Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house; 
Even  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  hence. 
And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down. 
Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went, 
And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss; 
Even  so,"  etc.i 

The  story,  however,  has  a  variation.  There 
was  at  Stratford,  in  the  year  1693,  a  clerk  of  the 
parish  church,  eighty  years  old, — that  is,  he  was 
three  years  old  when  William  Shakespeare  died, 
— and  he,  pointing  to  the  monument  of  the  poet, 
with  the  pithy  remark  that  he  was  the  "  best  of 
his  family,"  proclaimed  to  a  member  of  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  that  "  this  Shakespeare  was  for- 
merly in  this  town  bound  apprentice  to  a 
butcher,  but  that  he  ran  from  his  master  to 
London."'  His  father  was  a  butcher,  says 
Aubrey;  he  was  apprentice  to  a  butcher,  says 
the  parish  clerk.  Aubrey  was  picking  up  his 
gossip  for  his  friend  Anthony-a-Wood  in  1680. 
and  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
identical  parish  clerk  was  his  authority.  That 
honest  chronicler,  old  as  he  was,  had  forty  years 
of  tradition  to  deal  with  in  this  matter  of  the 
butcher's  son  and  the  butcher's  apprentice ;  and 
the  result  of  such  glimpses  into  the  thick  night 
of  the  past  is  sensibly  enough  stated  by  Aubrey 
himself: — "What  uncertainty  do  we  find  in 
printed  histories!  They  either  treading  too 
near  on  the  heels  of  truth,  that  they  dare  not 
speak  plain;  or  else  for  want  of  intelligence 
(things  being  antiquated)  become  too  obscure 
and  dark." 

J  "  Henry  VI.,  Part  II."  Act  III,  Sc.  i. 

"  "Traditionary  Anecdotes  of  Shakespeare." 
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Akin  to  the  butcher's  trade  is  that  of  the 
dealer  in  wool.  It  is  upon  the  authority  of 
Betterton,  the  actor,  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  made  a  journey  into  Warwick- 
shire to  collect  anecdotes  relating  to  Shake- 
speare, that  Rowe  tells  us  that  John  Shakespeare 
was  a  dealer  in  wool : — "  His  family,  as  appears 
by  the  register  and  the  public  writings  relating 
to  that  town,  were  of  good  figure  and  fashion 
there,  and  are  mentioned  as  gentlemen.  His 
father,  who  was  a  considerable  dealer  in  wool, 
had  so  large  a  family,  ten  children  in  all,  that 
though  he  was  his  eldest  son,  he  could  give  him 
no  better  education  than  his  own  employment." 
We  are  now  peeping  "  through  the  blanket  of 
the  dark."  But  daylight  is  not  as  yet.  Malone 
was  a  believer  in  Rowe's  account;  and  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  belief  by  possessing  a  piece  of 
stained  glass,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  merchants 
of  the  staple,  which  had  been  removed  from  a 
window  of  John  Shakespeare's  house  in  Henley 
Street.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  credibility 
of  Rowe,  as  then  held,  Malone  made  a  discov- 
ery, as  it  is  usual  to  term  such  glimpses  of  the 
past :  "  I  began  to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to 
obtain  any  certain  intelligence  concerning  his 
trade;  when,  at  length,  I  met  with  the  follow- 
ing entry,  in  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
bailiff's  court,  which  furnished  me  with  the 
long-sought-for  information,  and  ascertains  that 
the  trade  of  our  great  poet's  father  was  that  of 
2i glover;"  "Thomas  Siche  de  Arscotte  in  com. 
Wigorn.  querit  versus  Johm  Shaky spere^o.  Stret- 
ford,  in  com.  Warwic.  Glover,  in  plac.  quod 
reddat  ei  oct.  libras,  &c."  This  Malone  held  to 
be  decisive. 

We  give  this  record  above  as  Malone  printed 
it,  not  very  correctly ;  and  having  seen  the  orig- 
inal,   we   maintained   that   the   word   was    not 
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Glover.  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Halliwell  affirm 
that  the  word  Glo,  with  the  second  syllable  con- 
tracted, is  glover:  and  we  accept  their  inter- 
pretation. But  we  still  hold  to  our  original 
belief  that  he  was,  in  1556,  a  landed  proprietor 
and  an  occupier  of  land;  one  who,  although 
sued  as  a  glover  on  the  17th  June  of  that  year, 
was  a  suitor  in  the  same  court  on  the  19th 
November,  in  a  plea  against  a  neighbor  for  un- 
justly detaining  eighteen  quarters  of  barley. 
We  still  refuse  to  believe  that  John  Shakespeare, 
when  he  is  described  as  a  yeoman  in  after  years, 
"  had  relinquished  his  r^/^// trade,"  as  Mr.  Halli- 
well judges;  or  that  his  mark,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  was  emblematical  of  the  glove- 
sticks  used  for  stretching  the  cheveril  for  fair 
fingers.  We  have  no  confidence  that  he  had 
stores  in  Henley  Street  of  the  treasures  of  Au- 
tolycus, — 

"  Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses." 

We  think,  that  butcher,  dealer  in  wool,  glover, 
may  all  be  reconciled  with  our  position,  that  he 
was  a  landed  proprietor,  occupying  land.  Our 
proofs  are  not  purely  hypothetical. 

Harrison,  who  mingles  laments  at  the  increas- 
ing luxury  of  the  farmer,  with  somewhat  con- 
tradictory denouncements  of  the  oppression  of 
the  tenant  by  the  landlord,  holds  that  the  land- 
lord is  monopolizing  the  tenant's  profits.  His 
complaints  are  the  natural  commentary  upon 
the  social  condition  of  England,  described  in  "  A 
Briefe  Conceipte  touching  the  Commonweale:" 
— "  Most  sorrowful  of  all  to  understand,  that 
men  of  great  port  and  countenance  are  so  far 
from  suffering  their  farmers  to  have  any  gain  at 
all,  that  they  themselves  become  graziers,  butch- 
ers,    TANNERS,     SHEEPMASTERS,     WOODMEN,      and 

denique  quid  non,  thereby  to  enrich  themselves, 
and  bring  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  into 
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their  own  hands,  leaving  the  commonalty  weak, 
or  as  an  idol  with  broken  or  feeble  arms,  which 
may  in  time  of  peace  have  a  plausible  show, 
but,  when  necessity  shall  enforce,  have  an 
heavy  and  bitter  sequel."  Has  not  Harrison 
solved  the  mystery  of  the  butcher;  explained 
the  tradition  of  the  wool-merchant;  shown  how 
John  Shakespeare,  the  woodman,  naturally  sold 
a  piece  of  timber  to  the  corporation,  which  we 
find  recorded;  and,  what  is  most  difficult  of 
credence,  indicated  how  the  glover  is  reconcila- 
ble with  all  these  employments?  We  open  an 
authentic  record  of  this  very  period,  and  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  palpable :  In  John 
Strype's  "  Memorials  Ecclesiastical  under  Queen 
Mary  I.,"  under  the  date  of  1558,  we  find  this 
passage :  "  It  is  certain  that  one  Edward  Home 
suffered  at  Newent,  where  this  Deighton  had 
been,  and  spake  with  one  or  two  of  the  same 
parish  that  did  see  him  there  burn,  and  did  tes- 
tify that  they  knew  the  two  persons  that  made 
the  fire  to  burn  him ;  they  were  two  glovers  or 
FELLMONGERS."  *  A  fellmonger  and  a  glover 
appear  from  this  passage  to  have  been  one  and 
the  same.  The  fellmonger  is  he  who  prepares 
skins  for  the  use  of  the  leather-dresser,  by  sepa- 
rating the  wool  from  the  hide — the  natural  coad- 
jutor of  the  sheepmaster  and  the  wool-man. 
Shakespeare  himself  implies  that  the  glover  was 
a  manufacturer  of  skins :  Dame  Quickly  asks  of 
Slender's  man,  "  Does  he  not  wear  a.  great  round 
beard  like  a.  glover  s  partJtg  k7ii/e  ?"  The  peltry 
is  shaved  upon  a  circular  board,  with  a  great 
round  knife,  to  this  day.  The  fellmonger's 
trade,  as  it  now  exists,  and  the  trade  in  un- 
tanned  leather,  the  glover's  trade,  would  be  so 
slightly  different,  that  the  generic  term,  glover, 
might  be  applied  to  each.     There  are  few  ex- 

>  Vol.  V.  p.  277— edit.  1816. 
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amples  of  the  word  "  fellmonger"  in  any  early- 
writers.  "  Glover"  is  so  common  that  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  universal  English  names  de- 
rived from  occupation, — far  more  common  than 
if  it  merely  applied  to  him  who  made  coverings 
for  the  hands.  At  Coventry,  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  (the  period  of  which  we 
are  writing),  the  Glovers  and  JV/itttawers  iormed 
one  craft.  A  whittawer  is  one  who  prepares 
tawed  leather — untanned  leather — leather  chiefly 
dressed  from  sheep  skins  and  lamb  skins  by  a 
simple  process  of  soaking,  and  scraping,  and 
liming,  and  softening  by  alum  and  salt.  Of  such 
were  the  large  and  coarse  gloves  in  use  in  a 
rural  district,  even  among  laborers;  and  such 
process  might  be  readily  carried  on  by  one  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  operations,  especially 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  white  leather  was 
the  especial  leather  of  "  husbandly  furnittire," 
as  described  by  old  Tusser. 

We  may  reasonably  persist,  therefore,  even 
in  accord  with  "  flesh  and  fell"  tradition,  in 
drawing  the  portrait  of  Shakespeare's  father,  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  in  the  free  air,  on  his 
horse,  with  his  team,  at  market,  at  fair — and 
yet  a  dealer  in  carcasses,  or  wood,  or  wool,  or 
skins,  his  own  produce.  He  was  a  proprietor  of 
land,  and  an  agriculturist,  living  in  a  peculiar 
state  of  society,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  in 
which  the  division  of  employments  was  imper- 
fectly established,  and  the  small  rural  capitalists 
strove  to  turn  their  own  products  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

The  Register  of  the  Parish  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  commences  in  1558.  Every  such  record 
of  human  life  is  a  solemn  document.  Pause  we 
on  the  otie  entry  of  that  book  which  most  con- 
cerns the  human  race  : — 

1564 

April  26 
Gulielmus  nlius  Johannes  Shakspere 

William,  the  son  of  John  Shakespeare,  baptized 
on  the  26th  April,  1564.  And  when  born?  The 
want  of  such  information  is  a  defect  in  all 
parish-registers.  Baptism  so  immediately  fol- 
lowed birth  in  those  times,  when  infancy  was 
surrounded  with  greater  dangers  than  in  our 
own  days  of  improved  medical  science,  that  we 
may  believe  that  William  Shakespeare  first  saw 
the  light  only  a  day  or  two  previous  to  this  legal 
record  of  his  existence.  There  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence that  he  was  born  on  the  23d  of  April  ac- 
cording to  the  common  belief.  But  there  was 
probably  a  tradition  to  that  effect,  for  some 
years  ago  the  Rev.  Joseph  Greene,  a  master  of 
the  grammar-school  at  Stratford,  in  an  extract 
which  he  made  from  the  Register  of  Shake- 
speare's baptism,  wrote  in  the  margin,  "  Born  on 
the  23d."  We  turn  back  to  the  first  year  of  the 
registry,  1558,  and  we  find  the  baptism  of  Joan, 
daughter  to  John  Shakespeare,  on  the  15th  of 
September.  Again,  in  1562,  on  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, Margaret,  daughter  to  John  Shake- 
speare, is  baptized.  In  the  entry  of  burials  in 
1563  we  find,  under  date  of  April  30th,  that 
Margaret  closed  a  short  life  in  five  months. 
The  elder  daughter  Joan  also  died  young.     We 
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look  forward,  and  in  1566  find  the  birth  of  a  son, 
after  William,  registered: — Gilbert,  son  of  John 
Shakespeare,  was  baptized  on  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber of  that  year.  In  1569  there  is  the  registry 
of  the  baptism  of  Joan,  daughter  of  John  Shake- 
speare, on  the  15th  of  April.  Thus,  the  registry 
of  a  second  Joan  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  first  died,  and  that  a  favorite  name  was 
preserved  in  the  family.  In  1571  Anne  is  bap- 
tized; she  died  in  1579.  In  1573-74  another  son 
was  baptized — Richard,  son  of  Master  {Magister) 
John  Shakespeare,  on  the  iithof  March.  The 
last  entry,  which  determines  the  extent  of  John 
Shakespeare's  family,  is  that  of  Edmund,  son  of 
Master  John  Shakespeare,  baptized  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1580.  Here,  then,  we  find  that  two  sisters 
of  William  were  removed  by  death,  probably 
before  his  birth.  In  two  years  and  a  half  an- 
other son,  Gilbert,  came  to  be  his  playmate;  and 
when  he  was  five  years  old  that  most  precious 
gift  to  a  loving  boy  was  granted,  a  sister,  who 
grew  up  with  him,  and  survived  him.  Another 
sister  was  born  when  he  had  reached  seven 
years;  and  as  he  was  growing  into  youthful 
strength,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  his  last  sister  died; 
and  then  his  youngest  brother  was  born.  Wil- 
liam, Gilbert,  Joan,  Richard,  Edmund,  consti- 
tuted the  whole  of  the  family  who  survived  the 
period  of  infancy.  Rowe,  we  have  already 
seen,  mentions  the  large  family  of  John  Shake- 
speare, "  ten  children  in  all."  Malone  has  estab- 
lished very  satisfactorily  the  origin  of  this  error 
into  which  Rowe  has  fallen.  In  later  years 
there  was  another  John  Shakespeare  in  Strat- 
ford. In  the  books  of  the  corporation,  the  name 
of  John  Shakespeare,  shoemaker,  can  be  traced 
in  1580;  in  the  register  in  1584,  we  find  him 
married  to  Margery  Roberts,  who  died  in  1587: 
he  is,  without  doubt,  married  a  second  time, 
for  in  1589,  1590.  and  1591,  Ursula,  Humphrey, 
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and  Philip,  are  born.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
these  are  not  the  children  of  the  father  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  for  they  are  entered  in  the 
register  as  the  daughter,  or  sons,  of  John 
Shakespeare,  without  the  style  which  our  John 
Shakespeare  always  bore  after  1569 — ''  Magis- 
ter."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mother  of 
all  the  children  of  Master  John  Shakespeare  was 
Mary  Arden ;  for  in  proceedings  in  Chancery  in 
1597,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter,  it  is  set 
forth  that  John  Shakespeare  and  his  wife  Mary, 
in  the  20th  Elizabeth,  1577,  mortgaged  her  in- 
heritance of  Asbies.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  the  children  born  before  1569,  when  he  is 
styled  John  Shakespeare,  without  the  honorable 
addition  of  Master,  were  also  //^fr  children.  The 
history  of  the  family  up  to  the  period  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare's  manhood  is  as  clear  as  can 
reasonably  be  expected. 

William  Shakespeare  has  been  carried  to  the 
baptismal  font  in  that  fine  old  church  of  Strat- 
ford. There  is  "  a  spirit  of  life  in  everything" 
on  this  26th  of  April,  1564.  Summer  comes, 
but  it  brings  not  joy  to  Stratford.  There  is 
wailing  in  her  streets  and  woe  in  her  houses. 
The  death-register  tells  a  fearful  history.  From 
the  30th  June  to  the  31st  December,  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  inhabitants,  a  sixth  of  the  pop- 
ulation, are  carried  to  the  grave.  The  plague 
is  in  the  fated  town;  the  doors  are  marked  with 
the  red  cross,  and  the  terrible  inscription, 
"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us."  It  is  the  same 
epidemic  which  ravaged  Europe  in  that  year; 
which  in  the  previous  year  had  desolated  Lon- 
don, and  still  continued  there.  The  red  cross 
was  probably  not  on  the  door  of  John  Shake- 
speare's dwelling.  "  Fortunately  for  mankind," 
says  Malone,  "  it  did  not  reach  the  house  where 
the  infant  Shakespeare  lay;  for  not  one  of  that 
name  appears  on  the  dead  list." 
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The  parish  of  Stratford,  then,  was  unques- 
tionably the  birthplace  of  William  Shakespeare. 
But  in  what  part  of  Stratford  dwelt  his  parents 
in  the  year  1564?  It  was  ten  years  after  this 
that  his  father  became  the  purchaser  of  two 
freehold  houses  in  Henley  Street — houses  which 
still  exist — houses  which  the  people  of  England 
have  agreed  to  preserve  as  a  precious  relic  of 
their  greatest  brother.  William  Shakespeare, 
then,  might  have  been  born  at  either  of  his 
father's  copyhold  houses,  in  Greenhill  Street,  or 
in  Henley  Street;  he  might  have  been  born  at 
Ingon ;  or  his  father  might  have  occupied  one  of 
the  two  freehold  houses  in  Henley  Street  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son.  Tradition 
says,  that  William  Shakespeare  ivas  born  in  one 
of  these  houses;  tradition  points  out  the  very 
room  in  which  he  was  born. 

Whether  Shakespeare  were  born  here,  or  not, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  property  was 
the  home  of  his  boyhood.  It  was  purchased  by 
John  Shakespeare,  from  Edmund  Hall,  and 
Emma  his  wife,  for  forty  pounds.  In  a  copy 
of  the  chirograph  of  the  fine  levied  on  this  oc- 
casion (which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Wheler,  of  Stratford)  the  property  is  described 
as  two  messuages,  two  gardens,  and  two 
orchards,  with  their  appurtenances.  This  doc- 
ument does  not  define  the  situation  of  the  prop- 
erty, beyond  its  being  in  Stratford-upon-Avon; 
but  in  the  deed  of  sale  of  another  property  in 
1 591,  that  property  is  described  as  situate  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Robert  Johnson  and  John 
Shakespeare;  and  in  1597,  John  Shakespeare 
himself  sells  a  "toft,  or  parcel  of  land,"  in 
Henley  Street,  to  the  purchaser  of  the  prop- 
erty in  1 59 1.  The  properties  can  be  traced, 
and  leave  no  doubt  of  this  house  in  Henley 
Street  being  the  residence  of  John  Shakespeare. 
He  retained  the  property  during  his  life ;  and  it 
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descended,  as  his  heir-at-law,  to  his  son  Wil- 
liam. In  the  last  testament  of  the  poet  is  this 
bequest  to  his  "  sister  Joan:" — "I  do  will  and 
devise  unto  her  the  house,  with  the  appurte- 
nances, in  Stratford,  wherein  she  dwelleth,  for 
her  natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve- 
pence."  His  sister  Joan,  whose  name  by  mar- 
riage was  Hart,  was  residing  there  in  1639,  and 
she  probably  continued  to  reside  there  till  her 
death  in  1646.  The  one  house  in  which  Mrs. 
Hart  resided  was  doubtless  the  half  of  the  build- 
ing now  forming  the  butcher's  shop  and  the 
tenements  adjoining;  for  the  other  house  was 
known  as  the  Maidenhead  Inn,  in  1642.  In  an- 
other part  of  Shakespeare's  will  he  bequeaths, 
among  the  bulk  of  his  property,  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  Susanna  Hall,  with  remainder  to  her 
male  issue,  "  two  messuages  or  tenements,  with 
the  appurtenances,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in 
Henley  Street,  within  the  borough  of  Stratford." 
There  are  existing  settlements  of  this  very 
property  in  the  family  of  Shakespeare's  eldest 
daughter  and  granddaughter;  and  the  grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth  Nash,  who  was  married  a 
second  time  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  left  both 
houses, — namely,  "  the  inn,  called  the  Maiden- 
head, and  the  adjoining  house  and  barn," — to 
her  kinsmen  Thomas  and  George  Hart,  the 
grandsons  of  her  grandfather's  "sister  Joan." 
These  persons  left  descendants,  with  whom  this 
property  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  But  it  was  gradually  dimin- 
ished. The  orchards  and  gardens  were  origi- 
nally extensive :  a  century  ago  tenements  had 
been  built  upon  them,  and  they  were  alienated 
by  the  Hart  then  in  possession.  The  Maiden- 
head Inn  became  the  Swan  Inn,  and  is  now  the 
Swan  and  Maidenhead.  The  White  Lion,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  property,  was  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  remaining  orchards  and  gar- 
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dens.  The  house  in  which  Mrs.  Hart  had  lived 
so  long  became  divided  into  two  tenements ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  lower  part  of 
one  was  a  butcher's  shop. 

Was  William  Shakespeare,  then,  born  in  the 
house  in  Henley  Street,  which  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  nation?  For  ourselves,  we  frankly 
confess  that  the  want  of  absolute  certainty  that 
Shakespeare  was  there  born,  produces  a  state 
of  mind  that  is  something  higher  and  pleasanter 
than  the  conviction  that  depends  upon  positive 
evidence.  We  are  content  to  follow  the  popular 
faith  undoubtingly.  The  traditionary  belief  is 
sanctified  by  long  usage  and  universal  accepta- 
tion. The  merely  curious  look  in  reverent 
silence  upon  that  mean  room,  with  its  massive 
joists  and  plastered  walls,  firm  with  ribs  of  oak, 
where  they  are  told  the  poet  of  the  human  race 
was  born.  Eyes  now  closed  on  the  world,  but 
who  have  left  that  behind  which  the  world  "  will 
not  willingly  let  die,"  have  glistened  under  this 
humble  roof,  and  there  have  been  thoughts  un- 
utterable— solemn,  confiding,  grateful,  humble 
— clustering  round  their  hearts  in  that  hour. 
The  autographs  of  Byron  and  Scott  are  among 
hundreds  of  perishable  inscriptions.  Disturb 
not  the  belief  that  William  Shakespeare  first 
saw  the  light  in  this  venerated  room. 

"The  victor  Time  has  stood  on  Avon's  side 
To  doom  the  fall  of  many  a  home  of  pride; 
Rapine  o'er  Evesham's  gilded  fane  has  strode. 
And  gorgeous  Kenilworth  has  paved  the  road: 
But  time  has  gently  laid  his  withering  hands 
On  one  frail  House — the  House  of  Shakespeare  stands: 
Centuries  are  gone — fallen  'the  cloud-capp'd  tow'rs;' 
But  Shakespeare's  home,  his  boyhood's  home,  is  ours!" 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Shakespeare's  Son- 
nets, the  89th,  which  has  induced  a  belief  that 
he  had  the  misfortune  of  a  physical  defect,  which 
would  render  him  peculiarly  the  object  of  mater- 
nal solicitude : — 
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"Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault, 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence  : 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence." 

Again,  in  the  37th  Sonnet : — 

"As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth. 
So  I,  made  latne  by  fortune's  dearest  spite, 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth." 

These  lines  have  been  interpreted  to  mean  that 
William  Shakespeare  was  literally  lame,  and 
that  his  lameness  was  such  as  to  limit  him, 
when  he  became  an  actor,  to  the  representation 
of  the  parts  of  old  men.  Mr.  Harness  has  truly 
observed  that  "  many  an  infirmity  of  the  kind 
may  be  skilfully  concealed,  or  only  become  vis- 
ible in  the  moments  of  hurried  movement ;"  and 
he  adds,  "  either  Sir  Walter  Scott  or  Lord  Byron 
might,  without  any  impropriety,  have  written 
the  verses  in  question."  We  should  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  verses  we  have  quoted 
may  be  most  fitly  received  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  were  there  not  some  subsequent  lines  in 
the  37th  Sonnet  which  really  appear  to  have  a 
literal  meaning;  and  thus  to  render  the  previ- 
ous la7ne  and  lamejtess  expressive  of  something 
more  than  the  general  self-abasement  which 
they  would  otherwise  appear  to  imply.  In  the 
following  lines  lame  means  something  distinct 
from  poor  and  despised: — 

"For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit, 
Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more. 
Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store: 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despis'd. 
Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give," 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
— that,  if  Shakespeare  were  lame,  his  infirmity 
was  not  such  as  to  disqualify  him  for  active 
bodily  exertion.  The  same  series  of  verses  that 
have  suggested  this  belief  that  he  was  lame  also 
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show  that  he  was  a  horseman.  His  entire  works 
exhibit  that  familiarity  with  external  nature, 
with  rural  occupations,  with  athletic  sports, 
which  is  incompatible  with  an  inactive  boyhood. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  some  natural  defect,  or 
some  accidental  injury,  may  have  modified  the 
energy  of  such  a  child ;  and  have  cherished  in 
him  that  love  of  books,  and  traditionary  lore, 
and  silent  contemplation,  without  which  his 
intellect  could  not  have  been  nourished  into  its 
wondrous  strength.  But  we  cannot  imagine 
William  Shakespeare  a  petted  child,  chained  to 
home,  not  breathing  the  free  air  upon  his  native 
hills,  denied  the  boy's  privilege  to  explore  every 
nook  of  his  own  river.  We  would  imagine  him 
communing  from  the  first  with  Nature,  as  Gray 
has  painted  him — 

"The  dauntless  child 
Stretch'd  forth  his  little  arms  and  smil'd." 

The  only  qualifications  necessary  for  the  ad- 
mission of  a  boy  into  the  Free  Grammar  School 
of  Stratford  were,  that  he  should  be  a  resident 
in  the  town,  of  seven  years  of  age,  and  able  to 
read.  The  Grammar  School  was  essentially 
connected  with  the  Corporation  of  Stratford; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that,  when  the 
son  of  John  Shakespeare  became  qualified  by 
age  for  admission  to  a  school  where  the  best 
education  of  the  time  was  given,  literally,  for 
nothing,  his  father,  in  that  year  being  chief 
alderman,  should  not  have  sent  him  to  the 
school.  We  assume,  without  any  hesitation, 
that  William  Shakespeare  did  receive  in  every 
just  sense  of  the  word  the  education  of  a  scholar ; 
and  as  such  education  was  to  be  had  at  his  own 
door,  we  also  assume  that  he  was  brought  up  at 
the  Free  Grammar  School  of  his  own  town.  His 
earlier  instruction  would  therefore  be  a  prepa- 
ration .for  this  school. 
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A  question  arises,  Did  William  Shakespeare 
receive  his  elementary  instruction  in  Chris- 
tianity from  the  books  sanctioned  by  the  Re- 
formed Church?  It  has  been  maintained  that 
his  father  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion. This  belief  rests  upon  the  following 
foundation.  In  the  year  1770,  Thomas  Hart, 
who  then  inhabited  one  of  the  tenements  in 
Henley  Street  which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
his  family  by  William  Shakespeare's  grand- 
daughter, employed  a  bricklayer  to  new  tile  the 
house;  and  this  bricklayer,  by  name  Mosely, 
found  hidden  between  the  rafters  and  the  tiling 
a  manuscript  consisting  of  six  leaves  stitched 
together,  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Peyton,  an  alder- 
man of  Stratford,  who  sent  it  to  Mr.  Malone, 
through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Devonport,  vicar  of  Strat- 
ford. This  paper,  which  was  first  published  by 
Malone  in  1790,  is  printed  also  in  Reed's"  Shake- 
speare" and  in  Drake's  "  Shakespeare  and  his 
Times."  It  consists  of  fourteen  articles,  pur- 
porting to  be  a  confession  of  faith  of  "  John 
Shakespeare,  an  unworthy  member  of  the  holy 
Catholic  religion. "  We  have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  believing  this  document  to  be  altogether 
a  fabrication.  Chalmers  says,  "  It  was  the  per- 
formance of  a  clerk,  the  undoubted  work  of  the 
family  priest."*  Malone,  when  he  first  pub- 
lished the  paper  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
said — "  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the 
authenticity  of  this  manuscript,  and,  after  a 
very  careful  inquiry,  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
it  is  genuine."  In  1796,  however,  in  his  work 
on  the  Ireland  forgeries,  he  asserts — "  I  have 
since  obtained  documents  that  clearly  prove 
it  could  not  have  been  the  composition  of  any 
one  of  our  poet's  family."  We  not  only  do  not 
believe  that  it  was  "  the  composition  of  any  one 

1  "Apology  for  the  Believers,"  page  199. 
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of  our  poet's  family,"  nor  "  the  undoubted  work 
of  the  family  priest,"  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  the  work  of  a  Roman  Catholic  at  all.  It 
professes  to  be  the  writer's  "  last  spiritual  will, 
testament,  confession,  protestation,  and  confes- 
sion of  faith."  Now,  if  the  writer  had  been  a 
Roman  Catholic,  or  if  it  had  been  drawn  up  for 
his  approval  and  signature  by  his  priest,  it 
would  necessarily,  professing  such  fulness  and 
completeness,  have  contained  something  of  be- 
lief touching  the  then  material  points  of  spirit- 
ual difference  between  the  Roman  and  the  Re- 
formed Church.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
more  vague  than  all  this  tedious  protestation 
and  confession;  with  the  exception  that  phrases, 
and  indeed  long  passages,  are  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  the  supposed  writer's  opin- 
ions in  the  way  that  should  be  most  offensive  to 
those  of  a  contrary  opinion,  as  if  by  way  of 
bravado  or  seeking  of  persecution.  In  this  his 
last  confession,  spiritual  will,  and  testament,  he 
calls  upon  all  his  kinsfolks  to  assist  and  succor 
him  after  his  death  "  with  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,"  with  a  promise  that  he  "  will  not  be 
ungrateful  unto  them  for  so  great  a  benefit," 
well  knowing  that  by  the  Act  of  1581  the  saying 
of  mass  was  punishable  by  a  year's  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine  of  200  marks,  and  the  hearing 
of  it  by  a  similar  imprisonment  and  fine  of  ico 
marks.  The  fabrication  appears  to  us  as  gross 
as  can  well  be  imagined. 

That  John  Shakespeare  was  what  we  popu- 
larly call  a  Protestant  in  the  year  1568,  when 
his  son  William  was  four  years  old,  may  be 
shown  by  the  clearest  of  proofs.  He  was  in 
that  year  the  chief  magistrate  of  Stratford;  he 
could  not  have  become  so  without  taking  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy,  according  to  the  statute 
of  the  ist  of  Elizabeth.  1558-59.  To  refuse  this 
oath  was  made  punishable  with  forfeiture  and 
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imprisonment,  with  the  pain-s  of  praemunire  and 
high  treason.  "  The  conjecture,"  sa3^s  Chahners 
(speaking  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
confession  of  faith),  "  that  Shakespeare's  family 
were  Roman  Catholics,  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  his  father  declined  to  attend  the  cor- 
poration meetings,  and  was  at  last  removed 
from  the  corporate  body."  He  was  removed 
from  the  corporate  body  in  1586,  with  a  distinct 
statement  of  the  reason  for  this  removal — his 
non-attendance  when  summoned  to  the  halls. 
But  a  subsequent  discovery  of  a  document  in 
the  State  Paper  Office,  communicated  by  Mr. 
Lemon  to  Mr.  Collier,  shows  that  in  1592,  Mr. 
John  Shakespeare,  with  fourteen  of  his  neigh- 
bors, were  returned  by  certain  Commissioners 
as  "  such  recusants  as  have  been  heretofore 
presented  for  not  coming  monthly  to  the  church 
according  to  her  Majesty's  laws,  and  yet  are 
thought  to  forbear  the  church  for  debt  and  for 
fear  of  process,  or  for  some  other  worse  faults, 
or  for  age,  sickness,  or  impotency  of  body." 
John  Shakespeare  is  classed  among  nine  who 
"  came  not  to  church  for  fear  of  process  for 
debt."  We  shall  have  to  notice  this  assigned 
reason  for  the  recusancy  in  a  future  chapter. 
But  the  religious  part  of  the  question  is  capable 
of  another  solution,  than  that  the  father  of 
Shakespeare  had  become  reconciled  to  the 
Romish  religion.  At  that  period  the  puritan 
section  of  the  English  church  were  acquiring 
great  strength  in  Stratford  and  the  neighbor- 
hood; and  in  1596,  Richard  Bifield,  one  of  the 
most  zealous  of  the  puritan  ministers,  became 
its  Vicar.*  John  Shakespeare  and  his  neighbors 
might  not  have  been  Popish  recusants,  and  yet 
have  avoided  the  church.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  parents  of  William  Shakespeare 

^Hunter:  "  .Vew  Illustrations,"  vol.  i.,  p.  106. 
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passed  through  the  great  changes  of  religious 
opinion,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  people 
passed,  without  any  violent  corresponding 
change  in  their  habits  derived  from  their  fore- 
fathers. In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  great 
contest  of  opinion  was  confined  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Pope;  the  great  practical  state 
measure  was  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
houses.  Under  Edward  VI.  there  was  a  very 
careful  compromise  of  all  those  opinions  and 
practices  in  which  the  laity  were  participant. 
In  the  short  reign  of  Mary  the  persecution  of 
the  Reformers  must  have  been  offensive  even 
to  those  who  clung  fastest  to  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions and  modes  of  belief;  and  even  when  the 
Reformation  was  fully  established  under  Eliza- 
beth, the  habits  of  the  people  were  still  very 
slightly  interfered  with.  The  astounding  ma- 
jority of  the  conforming  clergy  is  a  convincing 
proof  how  little  the  opinions  of  the  laity  must 
have  been  disturbed.  They  would  naturally 
go  along  with  their  old  teachers.  We  have 
to  imagine,  then,  that  the  father  of  William 
Shakespeare,  and  his  mother,  were,  at  the  time 
of  his  birth,  of  the  religion  established  by  law. 
His  father,  by  holding  a  high  municipal  office 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  had  solemnly 
declared  his  adherence  to  the  great  principle  of 
Protestantism — the  acknowledgment  of  the  civil 
sovereign  as  the  head  of  the  church.  The 
speculative  opinions  in  which  the  child  was 
brought  up  would  naturally  shape  themselves 
to  the  creed  which  his  father  must  have  pro- 
fessed in  his  capacity  of  magistrate;  but,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  this  profession  was  a 
disguise  on  the  part  of  his  father.  The  young 
Shakespeare  was  brought  up  in  the  Roman  per- 
suasion, according  to  these  notions,  because  he 
intimates  an  acquaintance  with  the  practices  of 
the  Roman   church,   and  mentions  purgatory, 
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shrift,  confession,  in  his  dramas.'  Surely  the 
poet  might  exhibit  this  familiarity  with  the 
ancient  language  of  all  Christendom,  without 
thus  speaking  "  from  the  overflow  of  Roman 
Catholic  zeal." '  Was  it  "  Roman  Catholic  zeal" 
which  induced  him  to  write  those  strong  lines 
in  King  John  against  the  "  Italian  priest,"  and 
against  those  who 

" Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man"? 

Was  it  "  Roman  Catholic  zeal"  which  made  him 
introduce  these  words  into  the  famous  proph- 
ecy of  the  glory  and  happiness  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth — 

"God  shall  be  truly  known"? 

He  was  brought  up,  without  doubt,  in  the  opin- 
ions which  his  father  publicly  professed,  in 
holding  office  subject  to  his  most  solemn  affirma- 
tion of  those  opinions.  To  the  grammar-school, 
then,  with  some  preparation,  we  hold  that  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  goes,  about  the  year  1571. 
His  father  is  at  this  time,  as  we  have  said,  chief 
alderman  of  his  town ;  he  is  a  gentleman,  now, 
of  repute  and  authority, — he  is  Master  John 
Shakespeare ;  and  assuredly  the  worthy  curate 
of  the  neighboring  village  of  Luddington, 
Thomas  Hunt,  who  was  also  the  school-master, 
would  have  received  his  new  scholar  with  some 
kindness. 

There  were  other  agencies  than  the  grammar- 
school  at  work  in  the  direction  of  Shakespeare's 
inquiring  boyhood.  There  are  local  associa- 
tions connected  with  Stratford  which  could  not 
be  without  their  influence  in  the  formation  of 
his  mind.  Within  the  range  of  such  a  boy's 
curiosity  were   the   fine   old   historic   towns  of 

1  See  Chalmers's  "Apology,"  p.  200. 

^  Chalmers.    See  also  Drake,  who  adopts,  in  great  measure, 
Chalmers's  argument, .       
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Warwick  and  Coventry,  the  sumptuous  palace 
of  Kenilworth,  the  grand  monastic  remains  of 
Evesham.  His  own  Avon  abounded  with  spots 
of  singular  beauty,  quiet  hamlets,  solitary 
woods.  Nor  was  Stratford  shut  out  from  the 
general  world,  as  many  country  towns  are.  It 
was  a  great  highway;  and  dealers  with  every 
variety  of  merchandise  resorted  to  its  fairs. 
The  eyes  of  Shakespeare  must  always  have 
been  open  for  observation. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old  Elizabeth  made 
her  celebrated  progress  to  Lord  Leicester's 
castle  of  Kenilworth.  Was  William  Shake- 
speare at  Kenilworth  in  that  summer  of  1575, 
when  the  great  Dudley  entertained  Elizabeth 
with  a  splendor  which  annalists  have  delighted 
to  record,  and  upon  which  one  of  our  own  days 
has  bestow^ed  a  fame  more  imperishable  than 
that  of  any  annals?  Percy,  speaking  of  the 
old  Coventry  Hock-play,  says,  "  Whatever  this 
old  play  or  storial  show  was  at  the  time  it  was 
exhibited  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  had  probably 
our  young  Shakespeare  for  a  spectator,  who  was 
then  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  doubtless  attended 
with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try at  these  'princely  pleasures  of  Kenilworth,' 
whence  Stratford  is  only  a  few  miles  distant."* 

Whether  the  boy  Shakespeare  was  at  Kenil- 
worth in  1575,  when  Robert  Dudley  welcomed 
his  sovereign  with  a  more  than  regal  magnifi- 
cence, is  not  necessary  to  be  affirmed  or  denied. 
It  is  tolerably  clear  that  the  exquisite  speech  of 
Oberon  in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  is 
associated  with  some  of  the  poetical  devices 
which  he  might  have  there  beheld,  or  have 
heard  described : — 

"  Obe.  My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither  :  Thou  remember'st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 

*  "On  the  Origin  of  the  English  Stage  :"— Reliques,  vol.  i. 
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Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song; 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

Fuck.  I  remember. 

Obe.  That  very  time  I  saw,  (but  thou  couldst  not,) 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  arm'd;  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west; 
And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts  : 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon 
And  the  imperial  votaress  passed  on. 
In  maiden  meditation  fancy-free." 

Percy,  believing  that  the  boy  Shakespeare 
was  at  Kenilworth,  has  remarked,  with  his  usual 
taste  and  judgment,  that  "  the  dramatic  cast  of 
many  parts  of  that  superb  entertainment  must 
have  had  a  very  great  effect  upon  a  young 
imagination,  whose  dramatic  powers  were  here- 
after to  astonish  the  world."  Without  assuming 
with  Percy  that  "  our  young  bard  gained  admit- 
tance into  the  castle"  on  the  evening  when 
"  after  supper  was  there  a  play  of  a  very  good 
theme  presented;  but  so  set  forth,  by  the  actors' 
well  handling,  that  pleasure  and  mirth  made  it 
seem  very  short,  though  it  lasted  two  good 
hours  and  more ;"  ^  yielding  not  our  consent  to 
Tieck's  fiction,  that  the  boy  performed  the  part 
of  "  Echo"  in  Gascoigne's  address  to  the  Queen, 
and  was  allowed  to  see  the  whole  of  the  per- 
formances by  the  especial  favor  of  her  Majesty, 
— we  may  believe  there  were  parts  of  that  en- 
tertainment, which,  without  being  a  favored 
spectator,  William  Shakespeare  with  his  friends 
might  have  beheld ;  and  which  "  must  have  had 
a  very  great  effect  upon  a  young  imagination," 
assisting,  too,  in  giving  it  that  dramatic  ten- 
dency, which  was  a  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  simplest  and  the  commonest  festivals  of  his 
age. 

And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine   anything 

'  Laneham. 
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more  tedious  than  the  fulsome  praise,  the  myth- 
ological pedantries,  the  obscure  allusions  to 
Constancy  and  Deep-Desire,  which  were  poured 
into  the  ears  of  Elizabeth  during  the  nineteen 
days  of  Kenilworth.  There  was  not,  according 
to  the  historians  of  this  visit,  one  fragment  of 
our  real  old  poetry  produced,  to  gratify  the 
Queen  of  a  nation  that  had  the  songs  and  bal- 
lads of  the  chivalrous  times  still  fresh  upon  its 
lips.  There  were  no  Minstrels  at  Kenilworth ; 
the  Harper  was  unbidden  to  its  halls.  The  old 
English  spirit  of  poetry  was  dead  in  a  scheming 
court.  It  was  something  higher  that  in  a  few 
years  called  up  Spenser  and  Shakespeare.  Yet 
there  was  one  sport,  emanating  from  the  people, 
which  had  heart  and  reality  in  it.  Laneham 
describes  this  as  a  "  good  sport  presented  in  an 
historical  cue  by  certain  good-hearted  men  of 
Coventry,  my  lord's  neighbors  there."  The 
description  by  Laneham  is  the  only  precise  ac- 
count which  remains  to  us  of  the  "  old  storial 
show."  It  was  a  show  not  to  be  despised;  for 
it  told  the  people  how  their  Saxon  ancestors 
had  arisen  to  free  themselves  from  "  outrage 
and  unsupportable  insolency,"  and  "how  val- 
iantly our  Englishwomen,  for  love  of  their 
country,  behaved  themselves."  It  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  of 
Percy,  that  the  play,  as  originally  performed  by 
the  men  of  Coventry,  "  expressed  in  action  and 
rhymes  after  their  manner," — representing  a 
complicated  historical  event, — the  insolence  of 
tyranny,  the  indignation  of  the  oppressed,  the 
grievous  complaint  of  one  injured  chieftain,  the 
secret  counsels,  the  plots,  the  conflicts,  the  tri- 
umph,— must  have  offered  us  "  a  regular  model 
of  a  complete  drama."  If  the  young  Shake- 
speare were  a  witness  to  the  performance  of  this 
drama,  his  imagination  would  have  been  more 
highly  and  more  worthily  excited  than  if  he  had 
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been  the  favored  spectator  of  all  the  shows  of 
Tritons,  and  Dianas,  and  Ladies  of  the  Lake 
that  proceeded  from  "  the  conceit  so  deep  in 
casting  the  plot"  of  his  lordship  of  Leicester. 
It  would  be  not  too  much  to  believe  that  this 
storial  show  might  first  suggest  to  him  how 
English  history  might  be  dramatized.  Such  a 
result  would  have  repaid  a  visit  to  Kenilworth 
by  William  Shakespeare.  Without  this,  he,  his 
father,  and  their  friends,  might  have  retired 
from  the  scene  of  Dudley's  magnificence,  as 
most  thinking  persons  in  all  probability  retired, 
with  little  satisfaction.  There  was  lavish  ex- 
pense ;  but,  according  to  the  most  credible  ac- 
counts, the  possessor  of  Kenilworth  was  the 
oppressor  of  his  district.  There  was  one  gen- 
tleman in  Warwickshire  who  would  not  thus  do 
Leicester  homage — Edward  Arden,  the  head  of 
the  great  house  of  Arden,  the  cousin  of  William 
Shakespeare's  mother.  But  the  mighty  favorite 
was  too  powerful  for  him :  "  Which  Edward, 
though  a  gentleman  not  inferior  to  the  rest  of 
his  ancestors  in  those  virtues  wherewith  they 
were  adorned,  had  the  hard  hap  to  come  to  an 
untimely  death  in  27  Eliz.,  the  charge  laid 
against  him  being  no  less  than  high  treason 
against  the  Queen,  as  privy  to  some  foul  inten- 
tions that  Master  Somerville,  his  son-in-law  (a 
Roman  Catholic),  had  toward  her  person:  For 
which  he  was  prosecuted  with  so  great  rigor 
and  violence,  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  means, 
whom  he  had  irritated  in  some  particulars  (as  I 
have  credibly  heard),  partly  in  disdaining  to 
wear  his  livery,  which  many  in  this  county,  of 
his  rank,  thought,  in  those  days,  no  small  honor 
to  them ;  but  chiefly  for  galling  him  by  certain 
harsh  expressions,  touching  his  private  accesses 
to  the  Countess  of  Essex  before  she  was  his 
wife ;  that  through  the  testimony  of  one  Hall, 
a  priest,  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  fact,  and 
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lost  his  life  in  Smithfield."'  The  late  Rev.  N. 
J.  Halpin,  who  has  contributed  a  most  interest- 
ing tract  to  the  publications  of  "  The  Shakespeare 
Society"  on  the  subject  of  "  Oberon's  Vision  in 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  has  explained 
the  allusions  in  that  exquisite  passage  with  fai 
more  success  than  the  belief  of  Warburton  that 
the  Queen  of  Scots  was  pointed  at,  or  of  Mr. 
Boaden  that  Amy  Robsart  was  the  "  little  west- 
ern flower."  He  considers  that  Edward  Arden, 
a  spectator  of  those  very  entertainments  at 
Kenilworth,  discovered  Leicester's  guilty  "  ac- 
cesses to  the  Countess  of  Essex ;"  that  the  ex- 
pression of  Oberon,  "  That  very  time,  I  saw,  but 
thou  couldst  not,"  referred  to  this  discovery; 
that  when  "  the  Imperial  Votaress  passed  on," 
he  "  marked  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell ;"  that 
"the  little  western  flower,"  pure,  "milk-white" 
before  that  time,  became  spotted,  "  purple  with 
love's  wound."  We  may  add  that  there  is  bit- 
ter satire  in  what  follows — "  that  flower,"  retain- 
ing the  original  influence,  "  will  make  or  man 
or  woman  madly  dote,"  as  Lettice,  Countess  of 
Essex,  was  infatuated  by  Leicester.  The  dis- 
covery of  Edward  Arden,  and  his  "  harsh  ex- 
pressions" concerning  it,  might  be  traditions 
in  Shakespeare's  family,  and  be  safely  allegor- 
ized by  the  poet  in  1594,  when  Leicester  was 
gone  to  his  account. 

*  Dugdale's  "  Warwickshire,"  p.  681. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

The  first  who  attempted  to  write  "  Some  Ac- 
count of  the  Life  of  William  Shakespeare," 
Rowe,  says,  "  His  father,  who  was  a  considera- 
ble dealer  in  wool,  had  so  large  a  family,  ten 
children  in  all,  that,  though  he  was  his  eldest 
son,  he  could  give  him  no  better  education  than 
his  own  employment.  He  had  bred  him,  it  is 
true,  for  some  time  at  a  free-school,  where,  it 
is  probable,  he  acquired  what  Latin  he  was 
master  of:  but  the  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances, and  the  want  of  his  assistance  at  home, 
forced  his  father  to  withdraw  him  from  thence, 
and  unhappily  prevented  his  further  proficiency 
in  that  language."  This  statement,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  written  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  the  event  which  it  professes  to 
record — the  early  removal  of  William  Shake- 
speare from  the  free-school  to  which  he  had  been 
sent  by  his  father.  It  is  manifestly  based  upon 
two  assumptions,  both  of  which  are  incorrect : — 
The  first,  that  his  father  had  a  large  family  of 
ten  children,  and  was  so  narrowed  in  his  cir- 
cumstances that  he  could  not  spare  even  the 
time  of  his  eldest  son,  he  being  taught  for  noth- 
ing; and,  secondly,  that  the  son,  by  his  early 
removal  from  the  school  where  he  acquired 
"what  Latin  he  was  master  of,"  was  prevented 
attaining  "  a  proficiency  in  that  language,"  his 
works  manifesting  "  an  ignorance  of  the  an- 
cients." Mr.  Halliwell,  commenting  upon  this 
statement,  says,  "John  Shakespeare's  circum- 
stances began  to  fail  him  when  William  was 
about  fourteen,  and  he  then  withdrew  him  from 
the  grammar-school,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
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ing  his  assistance  in  his  agricultural  pursuits." 
Was  fourteen  an  unusually  early  age  for  a  boy 
to  be  removed  from  a  grammar-school?  We 
think  not,  at  a  period  when  there  were  boy- 
bachelors  at  the  Universities.  If  he  had  been 
taken  from  the  school  three  years  before,  when 
he  was  eleven, — certainly  an  early  age, — we 
should  have  seen  his  father  then  recorded,  in 
1575,  as  the  purchaser  of  two  freehold  houses 
in  Henley  Street,  and  the  "  narrowness  of  his 
circumstances,"  as  the  reason  of  Shakespeare's 
"no  better  proficiency,"  would  have  been  at 
once  exploded.  In  his  material  allegation  Rowe 
utterly  fails. 

The  family  of  John  Shakespeare  did  not  con- 
sist of  ten  children.  In  the  year  1578,  when  the 
school  education  of  William  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  terminated,  and  before  which 
period  his  "  assistance  at  home"  would  rather 
have  been  embarrassing  than  useful  to  his 
father,  the  family  consisted  of  five  children : 
William,  aged  fourteen;  Gilbert,  twelve;  Joan, 
nine ;  Anne,  seven ;  and  Richard,  four.  Anne 
died  early  in  the  following  year;  and  in  1580, 
Edmund,  the  youngest  child,  was  born;  so  that 
the  family  never  exceeded  five  living  at  the 
same  time.  But  still  the  circumstances  of  John 
Shakespeare,  even  with  five  children,  might 
have  been  straitened.  The  assertion  of  Rowe 
excited  the  persevering  diligence  of  Malone; 
and  he  collected  together  a  series  of  documents 
from  which  he  infers,  or  leaves  the  reader  to 
infer,  that  John  Shakespeare  and  his  family 
gradually  sank  from  their  station  of  respecta- 
bility at  Stratford  into  the  depths  of  poverty 
and  ruin.  The  sixth  section  of  Malone 's  post- 
humous "  Life"  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
this  subject.  It  thus  commences:  "The  manu- 
facture of  gloves,  which  was,  at  this  period,  a 
very   flourishing    one,    both   at    Stratford    and 
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Worcester  (in  which  latter  city  it  is  still  carried 
on  with  great  success),  however  generally  ben- 
eficial, should  seem,  from  whatever  cause,  to 
have  afforded  our  poet's  father  but  a  scanty 
maintenance."  We  have  endeavored  to  show 
to  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  John 
Shakespeare  was  a  glover.  However,  be  his 
occupation  what  it  may,  Malone  affirms  that 
"  when  our  author  was  about  fourteen  years  old" 
the  "  distressed  situation"  of  his  father  was  evi- 
dent: it  rests  "upon  surer  grounds  than  conjec- 
ture." The  corporation  books  have  shown  that 
on  particular  occasions,  such  as  the  visitation 
of  the  plague  in  1564,  John  Shakespeare  con- 
tributed like  others  to  the  relief  of  the  poor; 
but. now,  in  January,  1577-78,  he  is  taxed  for  the 
necessities  of  the  borough  only  to  pay  half  what 
other  aldermen  pay;  and  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  while  other  aldermen  are  assessed 
fourpence  weekly  toward  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
John  Shakespeare  "  shall  not  be  taxed  to  pay 
anything."  In  1579  the  sum  levied  upon  him 
for  providing  soldiers  at  the  charge  of  the  bor- 
ough is  returned,  among  similar  sums  of  other 
persons,  as  "unpaid  and  unaccounted  for." 
There  are  other  corroborative  proofs  of  John 
Shakespeare's  poverty  at  this  period  brought 
forward  by  Malone.  In  this  precise  year,  1578, 
he  mortgages  his  wife's  inheritance  of  Asbies 
to  Edmund  Lambert  for  forty  pounds;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  the  will  of  Mr.  Roger  Sadler  of 
Stratford,  to  which  is  subjoined  a  list  of  debts 
due  to  him,  shows  that  John  Shakespeare  was 
indebted  to  him  five  pounds;  for  which  sum 
Edmund  Lambert  was  a  security, — "  By  which," 
says  Malone,  "  it  appears  that  John  Shakespeare 
was  then  considered  insolvent,  if  not  as  one  de- 
pending rather  on  the  credit  of  others  than  his 
own."  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  present 
age  to  know  whether  an  alderman  of  Stratford, 
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nearly  three  hundred  years  past,  became  un- 
equal to  maintain  his  social  position;  but  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  the  educa- 
tion of  William  vShakespeare,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed  at  the  most 
influential  period  of  his  life,  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  consider  how  far  these  revela- 
tions of  the  private  affairs  of  his  father  support 
the  case  which  Malone  holds  he  has  so  trium- 
phantly proved.  At  the  time  in  question,  the 
best  evidence  is  unfortunately  destroyed ;  for  the 
registry  of  the  Court  of  Record  at  Stratford  is 
wanting,  from  1569  to  1585.  Nothing  has  been 
added  to  what  Malone  has  collected  as  to  this 
precise  period.  It  amounts  therefore  to  this, — 
that  in  1578  he  m.ortgages  an  estate  for  forty 
pounds;  that  he  is  indebted  also  five  pounds  to 
a  friend  for  which  his  mortgagee  had  become 
security ;  and  that  he  is  excused  one  public  as- 
sessment, and  has  not  contributed  to  another. 
At  this  time  he  is  the  possessor  of  two  freehold 
houses  in  Henley  Street,  bought  in  1574. 
Malone,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  supposes  that 
the  money  for  which  Asbies  was  mortgaged 
went  to  pay  the  purchase  of  the  Stratford  free* 
holds;  according  to  which  theory,  these  free- 
holds had  been  unpaid  for  during  four  years, 
and  the  "  good  and  lawful  money"  was  not  "  in 
hand"  when  the  vendor  parted  with  the  prem- 
ises. We  hold,  we  think  more  reasonably,  that 
in  1578,  when  he  mortgaged  Asbies,  John 
Shakespeare  became  the  purchaser,  or  at  any 
rate  the  occupier,  of  lands  in  the  parish  of 
Stratford,  but  not  in  the  borough;  and  that,  in 
either  case,  the  money  for  which  Asbies  was 
mortgaged  was  the  capital  employed  in  this  un- 
dertaking. The  lands  which  were  purchased  by 
William  Shakespeare  of  the  Combe  family,  in 
1 601,  are  descrilDed  in  the  deed  as  "lying  or 
being  within  the  parish,  fields,  or  town  of  Old 
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Stretford."  But  the  will  of  William  Shake- 
•ipeare,  he  having  become  the  heir-at-law  of  his 
father,  devises  all  his  lands  and  tenements 
•'*  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and 
grounds  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Old  Stratford, 
Bishopton,  and  Welcombe."  Old  Stratford  is  a 
local  denomination,  essentially  different  from 
Bishopton  or  Welcombe ;  and,  therefore,  while 
the  lands  purchased  by  the  son  in  1601  might  be 
those  recited  in  th-s  will  as  lying  in  Old  Strat- 
ford, he  might  have  derived  from  his  father  the 
lands  of  Bishopton  and  Welcombe,  of  the  pur- 
chase of  which  by  himself  we  have  no  record. 
But  we  have  a  distinct  record  that  William 
Shakespeare  did  derive  lands  from  his  father, 
in  the  same  way  that  he  inherited  the  two  free- 
holds in  Henley  Street.  Mr.  Halliwell  prints, 
without  any  inference,  a  "  Deed  of  Settlement 
of  Shakespeare's  Property,  1639;"  that  deed 
contains  a  remarkable  recital,  which  appears 
conclusive  as  to  the  position  of  the  father  as  a 
landed  proprietor.  The  fine  for  the  purpose  of 
settlement  is  taken  upon — i,  a  tenement  in 
Blackfriars;  2,  a  tenement  at  Acton;  3,  the  cap- 
ital messuage  of  New  Place ;  4,  the  tenement  in 
Henley  Street;  5,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  acres  of  land  purchased  of  Combe ;  and  6, 
"  all  other  the  messuages,  lands,  tenements  and 
hereditaments  whatsoever,  situate,  lying,  and 
being  in  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields, 
and  grounds  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Old  Strat- 
ford, Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  or  any  of  them, 
in  the  said  county  of  Warwick,  which  heretofore 
were  the  inheritance  of  William  Shakespeare, 
gent.,  deceased."  The  word  inheritance  could 
only  be  used  in  one  legal  sense;  they  came  to  him 
by  descent,  as  heir-at-law  of  his  father.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  distinct  confirmation 
of  the  memorandum  upon  the  grant  of  arms  in 
the  Herald's  College  to  John  Shakespeare,  "  he 
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hath  lands  and  tenements,  of  good  wealth  and 
substance,  500/."  The  lands  of  Bishopton  and 
Welcombe  are  in  the  parish  of  Stratford,  but 
not  in  the  borough.  Bishopton  was  a  hamlet, 
having  an  ancient  chapel  of  ease.  We  hold, 
then,  that  in  the  year  1578  John  Shakespeare, 
having  become  more  completely  an  agriculturist 
— Q.  yeoman,  as  he  is  described  in  a  deed  of  1579 
— ceased,  for  the  purposes  of  business,  to  be  an 
occupier  within  the  borough  of  Stratford.  Other 
aldermen  are  rated  to  pay  toward  the  furniture 
of  pikemen,  billmen,  and  archers,  six  shillings 
and  eightpence;  while  John  Shakespeare  is  to 
pay  three  shillings  and  fourpence.  Why  less 
than  other  aldermen?  The  next  entry  but  one, 
which  relates  to  a  brother  alderman,  suggests 
an  answer  to  the  question : — "  Robert  Bratt, 
nothing  in  this  place."  Again,  ten  months 
after, — "  It  is  ordained  that  every  alderman  shall 
pay  weekly,  toward  the  relief  of  the  poor,  four- 
pence,  save  John  Shakespeare  and  Robert  Bratt, 
who  shall  not  be  taxed  to  pay  anything."  Here 
John  Shakespeare  is  associated  with  Robert 
Bratt,  who,  according  to  the  previous  entry,  was 
to  pay  nothing  in  this  place;  that  is,  in  the 
borough  of  Stratford,  to  which  the  orders  of  the 
council  alone  apply.  The  return  in  1579  of  Mr. 
Shakespeare  as  leaving  unpaid  the  sum  of  three 
shillings  and  threepence,  was  the  return  upon 
a  levy  for  the  borough,  in  which,  although  the 
possessor  of  property,  he  might  have  ceased  to 
reside,  or  have  only  partially  resided,  paying 
his  assessments  in  \hQ  parish.  The  Borough  of 
Stratford  and  the  Parish  of  Stratford  are  essen- 
tially different  things,  as  regards  entries  of  the 
Corporation  and  of  the  Court  of  Record.  The 
Report  from  Commissioners  of  the  Municipal 
Corporations  says,  "The  limits  of  the  borough 
extend  over  a  space  of  about  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  and  rather  more  in  length.  .  .  .  The 
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mayor,  recorder,  and  senior  aldermen  of  the 
borough  have  also  jurisdiction,  as  justices  of 
the  peace,  over  a  small  town  or  suburb  adjoin- 
ing the  Church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  called 
Old  Stratford,  and  over  the  precincts  of  the 
church  itself." 

Seeing,  then,  that  at  any  rate,  in  the  year 
1574,  when  John  Shakespeare  purchased  two 
freehold  houses  in  Stratford,  it  was  scarcely  nec- 
essary for  him  to  withdraw  his  son  William  from 
school,  as  Rowe  has  it,  on  account  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  circumstances  (the  education  of 
that  school  costing  the  father  nothing),  it  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  son  remained  there 
till  the  period  when  boys  were  usually  with- 
drawn from  grammar-schools.  In  those  days 
the  education  of  the  university  commenced 
much  earlier  than  at  present.  Boys  intended 
for  the  learned  professions,  and  more  especially 
for  the  church,  commonly  went  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  If 
they  were  not  intended  for  those  professions, 
they  probably  remained  at  the  grammar-school 
till  they  were  thirteen  or  fourteen ;  and  then 
they  were  fitted  for  being  apprenticed  to  trades- 
men, or  articled  to  attorneys,  a  numerous  and 
thriving  body  in  those  da^^s  of  cheap  litigation. 
Many  also  went  early  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  which 
were  the  universities  of  the  law,  and  where  there 
was  real  study  and  discipline  in  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  several  Societies.  To  assume  that 
William  Shakespeare  did  not  stay  long  enough 
at  the  grammar-school  of  Stratford  to  obtain 
a  very  fair  "proficiency  in  Latin,"  with  some 
knowledge  of  Greek,  is  to  assume  an  absurdity 
upon  the  face  of  the  circumstances ;  and  it  could 
never  have  been  assumed  at  all,  had  not  Rowe, 
setting  out  upon  a  false  theory,  that,  because  in 
the  works  of  Shakespeare,  "  we  scarce  find  any 
traces  of  anything  that  looks  like  an  imitation 
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of  the  ancients,"  held  that  therefore  "his  not 
copying  at  least  something  from  them  may  be 
an  argument  of  his  never  having  read  them." 
Opposed  to  this  is  the  statement  of  Aubrey, 
much  nearer  to  the  times  of  Shakespeare :  "  he 
understood  Latin  pretty  well."  Rowe  had  been 
led  into  his  illogical  inference  by  the  "  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek"  of  Jonson;  the  "old 
mother-wit"  of  Denham ;  the  "  his  learning  was 
very  little"  of  Fuller;  the  "native  wood-notes 
wild"  of  Milton, — phrases,  every  one  of  which 
is  to  be  taken  with  considerable  qualification, 
whether  we  regard  the  peculiar  characters  of 
the  utterers,  or  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  words  themselves.  The  question  rests 
not  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  dictum  of 
this  authority  or  that;  but  upon  the  indisputa- 
ble fact  thatthe  very  earliest  writings  of  Shake- 
speare are  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  classical 
antiquity;  and  that  the  allusive  nature  of  the 
learning  that  manifests  itself  in  them,  while  it 
offers  the  best  proof  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
ancient  writers,  is  a  circumstance  which  has 
misled  those  who  never  attempted  to  dispute 
the  existence  of  the  learning  which  was  dis- 
played in  the  direct  pedantry  of  his  contempo- 
raries, "//."said  Hales  of  Eton,  "he  had  not 
read  the  classics,  he  had  likewise  not  stolen 
from  them." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  entertain  any  strong 
opinions  as  to  the  worldly  calling  of  William 
Shakespeare,  between  the  period  of  his  leaving 
the  grammar-school  and  his  occupation  as  a 
dramatic  poet  and  actor.  The  internal  evidence 
of  his  writings  would  appear  to  show  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary  life  of 
a  cultivator;  and  his  own  pursuits,  in  his  occa- 
sional or  complete  retirement  at  Stratford,  ex- 
hibit the  same  tastes.  But  Malone  has  a  confi- 
dent belief  that  upon  Shakespeare  leaving  school 
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he  was  placed  for  two  or  three  years  in  the 
office  of  one  of  the  seven  attorneys  who  prac- 
tised in  the  Court  of  Record  in  Stratford.  Mr. 
Wheler,  of  Stratford,  having  taken  up  the  opin- 
ion many  years  ago,  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Malone,  that  Shakespeare  might  have  been  in 
an  attorney's  office,  availed  himself  of  his  op- 
portunities as  a  solicitor  to  examine  hundreds 
of  documents  of  Shakespeare's  time,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  his  signature.  No  such  signature 
was  found.  Malone  adds,  "  The  comprehensive 
mind  of  our  poet,  it  must  be  owned,  embraced 
almost  every  object  of  nature,  every  trade  and 
every  art,  the  manners  of  every  description  of 
men,  and  the  general  language  of  almost  every 
profession :  but  his  knowledge  and  application 
of  legal  terms  seem  to  me  not  merely  such  as 
might  have  been  acquired  by  the  casual  obser- 
vation of  his  all-comprehending  mind;  it  has 
the  appearance  of  technical  skill ;  and  he  is  so 
fond  of  displaying  it  on  all  occasions,  that  there 
is,  I  think,  some  ground  for  supposing  that  he 
was  early  initiated  in  at  least  the  forms  of  the 
law."^  Malone  then  cites  a  number  of  passages 
exemplifying  Shakespeare's  knowledge  and  ap- 
plication of  legal  terms.  The  theory  was  orig- 
inally propounded  by  Malone,  in  his  edition  of 
1790;  and  it  gave  rise  to  many  subsequent  notes 
of  the  commentators,  pointing  out  these  tech- 
nical allusions,  The  frequency  of  their  occur- 
rence, and  the  accuracy  of  their  use,  are,  how- 
ever, no  proof  to  us  that  Shakespeare  was 
professionally  a  lawyer.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  principles  of  law,  especially 
of  the  law  of  real  property,  were  much  more 
generally  understood  in  those  days  than  in  our 
own.  Educated  men,  chiefly  those  who  pos- 
sessed property,  looked  upon  law  as  a  science 
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instead  of  a  mystery ;  and  its  terms  were  used 
in  familiar  speech  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  a  technical  jargon.  When  Hamlet  says, 
"  This  fellow  might  be  in  his  time  a  great  buyer 
of  land,  with  his  statutes,  his  recognizances,  his 
fines,  his  double  vouchers,  his  recoveries,"  he 
employs  terms  with  which  every  gentleman  was 
familiar,  because  the  owner  of  property  was 
often  engaged  in  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  examples  given  by 
Malone.  "  No  writer,"  again  says  Malone,  "  but 
one  who  had  been  conversant  with  the  techni- 
cal language  of  leases  and  other  conveyances, 
would  have  used  determination  as  synonymous 
to  end."'  He  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  13th 
Sonnet, — 

"So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease 
Find  no  determination.^^ 

We  may  add  that  Coriolanus  uses  the  verb  in 
the  same  way : — 

"Shall  I  be  charg'd  no  further  than  this  present? 
Must  all  determine  here?" 

The  word  is  used  as  a  term  of  law,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  primary  meaning;  and  so 
Shakespeare  uses  it.  The  Chroniclers  use  it  in 
the  same  way.  Upon  the  passage  in  the  Sonnets 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  Malone  has  a 
note,  with  a  parallel  passage  from  Daniel : — 

"In  beauty's  lease  expir'd,  appears 
The  date  of  age,  the  calends  of  our  death." 

Daniel  was  not  a  lawyer,  but  a  scholar  and  a 
courtier.     Upon  the  passage  in  Richard  HI., — 

"Tell  me,  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honor, 
Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine?" — 

Malone  asks  what  poet  but  Shakespeare  has 
used  the  word  demise  in  this  sense;  observing 
that  "  hath  demised,  granted,  and  to  farm  let"  is 
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the  constant  language  of  leases.  Being  the  con- 
stant language,  a  man  of  the  world  would  be 
familiar  with  it.  A  quotation  from  a  theologian 
may  show  this  familiarity  as  well  as  one  from  a 
poet : — "  I  conceive  it  ridiculous  to  make  the 
condition  of  an  indenture  something  that  is  nec- 
essarily annexed  to  the  possession  of  Xhe  demise." 
If  Warburton  had  used  law-terms  in  this  logical 
manner,  we  might  have  recollected  his  early 
career;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  Hammond,  the 
great  divine  from  whom  we  quote,  had  any 
other  than  a  theological  education.  We  are 
further  told,  when  Davy  says  to  Shallow,  in 
"  Henry  IV.,""  Those  precepts  cannot  be  served," 
th.a.t  precepts,  in  this  sense,  is  a  word  only  known 
in  the  office  of  a  justice  of  peace.  Very  differ- 
ent would  it  have  been  indeed  from  Shake- 
speare's usual  precision,  had  he  put  any  word  in 
the  mouth  of  the  justice's  clerk  that  was  not 
known  in  his  office.  When  the  Boatswain,  in 
"  The  Tempest, "roars  out"  Take  in  the  topsail," 
he  uses  a  phrase  that  is  known  only  on  ship- 
board.   In  the  passage  of  "  Henry  IV. ,"  Part  II., — 

"  For  what  in  me  ^as,  pui'chas'd. 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort," — 

it  is  held  that  purchase,  being  used  in  its  strict 
legal  sense,  could  be  known  only  to  a  lawyer. 
An  educated  man  could  scarcely  avoid  knowing 
the  great  distinction  oi  purchase  SiS  opposed  to 
descent,  the  only  two  modes  of  acquiring  real 
estate.  This  general  knowledge,  which  it  would 
be  very  remarkable  if  Shakespeare  had  not  ac- 
quired, involves  the  use  of  the  familiar  law- 
terms  of  his  day,  fee  simple,  fine  and  recovery, 
entail,  remainder,  escheat,  mortgage.  The  com- 
monest practice  of  the  law,  such  as  a  sharp  boy 
would  have  learned  in  two  or  three  casual  at- 
tendances upon  the  Bailiff's  Court  at  Stratford, 
would  have. familiarized  Shakespeare. very  early 
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with  the  words  which  are  held  to  imply  consid- 
erable technical  knowledge — actioti,  bond,  war- 
rant, bill,  suit,  plea,  arrest.  A  writer  who  has 
carried  the  theory  of  Shakespeare's  professional 
occupation  farther  than  even  Malone,  holds 
that  the  Poems  are  especially  full  of  these  tech- 
nical terms;  and  he  gives  many  instances  from 
the  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  the  "Lucrece,"  and 
the  "  Sonnets,"  saying,  "  they  swarm  in  his  poems 
even  to  deformity."  Surely,  when  we  read 
those  exquisite  lines, — 

"When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past," — 

we  think  of  anything  else  than  the  judge  and 
the  crier  of  the  court;  and  yet  this  is  one  of 
the  examples  produced  in  proof  of  this  theory. 
Dryden's  noble  use  of  "  the  last  assizes''  is  no 
evidence  that  he  was  a  lawyer.  Many  similar 
instances  are  given,  equally  founded,  we  think, 
upon  the  mistake  of  believing  that  the  techni- 
cal language  has  no  relation  to  the  general  lan- 
guage. Metaphorical,  no  doubt,  are  some  of 
these  expressions,  such  as 

"  But  be  contented  when  that  fell  arrest 
Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away; " 

but  the  metaphors  are  as  familiar  to  the  reader 
as  to  the  poet  himself. 

The  ancient  accounts  of  the  Chamberlain  of 
the  borough  of  Stratford  exhibit  a  number  of 
payments  made  out  of  the  funds  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  theatrical  performances.  In  1569,  when 
John  Shakespeare  was  chief  magistrate,  there 
is  a  payment  of  nine  shillings  to  the  Queen's 
players,  and  of  twelvepence  to  the  Earl  of 
Worcester's  players.  In  1573  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester's players  received  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence.  In  1 574  "  my  Lord  of  Warwick's  players" 
have  a  gratuity  of  seventeen  shillings,  and  the 
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Earl  of  Worcester's  players  of  five  and  seven- 
pence.  In  1577  "  my  Lord  of  Leicester's  play- 
ers" receive  fifteen  shillings,  and  "  my  Lord  of 
Worcester's  players"  three  and  fourpence.  In 
1579  and  1580  the  entries  are  more  circum- 
stantial : — 

"  1579.  Item  paid  to  my  Lord  Strange  men  the  xitl»  day  of 
February  at  the  comaundement  of  Mr.  BaylifiFe,  \s. 

Pd  at  the  comandement  of  Mr.  Baliffe  to  the  Countys  of 
Essex  plears,  y.\vs.  v'\d. 

1580.  Pd  to  the  Earle  of  Darbyes  players  at  the  comaunde- 
ment of  Mr.  Baliffe,  \\\\s.  ival." 

It  thus  appears  that  there  had  been  three  sets  of 
players  at  vStratford  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  time  when  William  Shakespeare  was  six- 
teen years  of  age. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  most 
precise  and  interesting  account  which  we  pos- 
sess of  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  theatrical  per- 
formances is  from  the  recollection  of  a  man  who 
was  born  in  the  same  year  as  William  Shake- 
speare. In  1639  R.  W.  (R.  Willis),  stating  his 
age  to  be  seventy-five,  published  a  little  volume, 
called  "  Mount  Tabor,"  which  contains  a  passage, 
"  upon  a  stage-play  which  I  saw  when  I  was  a 
child,"  which  is  essential  to  be  given  in  any  his- 
tory or  sketch  of  the  early  stage. 

"  In  the  city  of  Gloucester  the  manner  is  (as 
I  think  it  is  in  other  like  corporations)  that,  when 
players  of  interludes  come  to  town,  they  first 
attend  the  mayor,  to  inform  him  what  noble- 
man's servants  they  are,  and  so  to  get  license 
for  their  public  playing;  and  if  the  mayor  like 
the  actors,  or  would  show  respect  to  their  lord 
and  master,  he  appoints  them  to  play  their  first 
play  before  himself  and  the  aldermen  and  com- 
mon council  of  the  city ;  and  that  is  called  the 
mayor's  play,  where  every  one  that  will  comes 
in  without  money,  the  mayor  giving  the  play- 
ers a  reward  as  he  thinks  fit,  to  show  respect 
unto  them.     At  such  a  play  my  father  took  me 
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with  him,  and  made  me  stand  between  his  legs, 
as  he  sat  upon  one  of  the  benches,  where  we  saw 
and  heard  very  well.  The  play  was  called  'The 
Cradle  of  Security,'  wherein  was  personated 
a  king  or  some  great  prince,  with  his  courtiers 
of  several  kinds,  among  which  three  ladies  were 
in  special  grace  with  him,  and  they,  keeping 
him  in  delights  and  pleasures,  drew  him  from 
his  graver  counsellors,  hearing  of  sermons,  and 
listening  to  good  counsel  and  admonitions,  that 
in  the  end  they  got  him  to  lie  down  in  a  cradle 
upon  the  stage,  where  these  three  ladies,  joining 
in  a  sweet  song,  rocked  him  to  sleep,  that  he 
snorted  again,  and  in  the  mean  time  closely 
conveyed  under  the  clothes  wherewithal  he  was 
covered  a  vizard  like  a  swine's  snout  upon  his 
face,  with  three  wire  chains  fastened  thereunto, 
the  other  end  whereof  being  holden  severally 
by  those  three  ladies,  who  fall  to  singing  again, 
and  then  discovered  his  face,  that  the  spectators 
might  see  how  they  had  transformed  him  going 
on  with  their  singing.  While  all  this  was  act- 
ing, there  came  forth  of  another  door  at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  stage  two  old  men,  the  one 
in  blue,  with  a  sergeant-at-arms  his  mace  on 
his  shoulder,  the  other  in  red,  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  leaning  with  the  other 
hand  upon  the  other's  shoulder,  and  so  they  two 
went  along  in  a  soft  pace,  round  about  by  the 
skirt  of  the  stage,  till  at  last  they  came  to  the 
cradle,  when  all  the  court  was  in  greatest  jollity, 
and  then  the  foremost  old  man  with  his  mace 
stroke  a  fearful  blow  upon  the  cradle,  whereat 
all  the  courtiers,  with  the  three  ladies  and  the 
vizard,  all  vanished;  and  the  desolate  prince, 
starting  up  barefaced,  and  finding  himself  thus 
sent  for  to  judgment,  made  a  lamentable  com- 
plaint of  his  miserable  case,  and  so  was  carried 
away  by  wicked  spirits.  This  prince  did  per- 
sonate in  the  moral  the  wicked  of  the  world; 
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the  three  ladies,  pride,  covetousness,  and  luxury ; 
the  two  old  men,  the  end  of  the  world  and  the 
last  judgment.  This  sight  took  such  impression 
in  me,  that  when  I  came  toward  man's  estate  it 
was  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  if  I  had  seen  it 
newly  acted." 

We  now  understand  why  the  bailiff  of  Strat- 
ford paid  the  players  out  of  the  public  money. 
The  first  performance  of  each  company  in  this 
town  was  the  bailiff's,  or  chief  magistrate's, 
play ;  and  thus,  when  the  father  of  William 
Shakespeare  was  bailiff,  the  boy  might  have 
stood  "  between  his  legs  as  he  sat  upon  one  of 
the  benches." 

The  hall  of  the  Guild,  which  afterward  be- 
came the  Town  Hall,  was  the  occasional  theatre 
of  Stratford.  It  is  now  a  long  room,  and  some- 
what low,  the  building  being  divided  into  two 
floors,  the  upper  of  which  is  used  as  the  Gram- 
mar-School.  The  elevation  for  the  Court  at 
one  end  of  the  hall  would  form  the  stage ;  and 
on  one  side  is  an  ancient  separate  chamber  to 
which  the  performers  would  retire.  With  a  due 
provision  of  benches,  about  three  hundred  per- 
sons could  be  accommodated  in  this  room ;  and 
no  doubt  Mr.  Bailiff  would  be  liberal  in  the  issue 
of  his  invitations,  so  that  Stratford  might  not 
grudge  its  expenditure  of  five  shillings. 

It  would  appear  from  Willis's  description  that 
"  The  Cradle  of  Security"  was  for  the  most  part 
dumb  show.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  present 
at  its  performance  at  Gloucester  when  he  was 
six  or  seven  years  of  age ;  it  evidently  belongs 
to  that  class  of  moral  plays  which  were  of  the 
simplest  construction.  And  yet  it  was  popular 
long  after  the  English  drama  had  reached  its 
highest  eminence.  When  the  pageants  and 
mysteries  had  been  put  down  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  when  spectacles  of  a  dramatic 
character  had  ceased  to  be  employed  as  instru- 
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ments  of  religious  instruction,  the  professional 
players  who  had  sprung  up  founded  their  popu- 
larity for  a  long  period  upon  the  ancient  habits 
and  associations  of  the  people.  Our  drama  was 
essentially  formed  by  a  course  of  steady  prog- 
ress, and  not  by  rapid  transition.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  say  that  the  drama  was  created  by 
Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Greene,  Kyd,  and  a  few 
others  of  distinguished  genius;  but  they  all  of 
them  worked  upon  a  foundation  which  was  ready 
for  them.  The  superstructure  of  real  tragedy 
and  comedy  had  to  be  erected  upon  the  moral 
plays,  the  romances,  the  histories,  which  were 
beginning  to  be  popular  in  the  very  first  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  continued  to  be  so, 
even  in  their  very  rude  forms,  beyond  the  close 
of  her  long  reign. 

The  controversy  upon  the  lawfulness  of  stage- 
plays  was  a  remarkable  f-eature  of  the  period 
which  we  are  now  noticing ;  and,  as  pamphlets 
were  to  that  age  what  newspapers  are  to  ours, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  in  the  small 
literary  society  of  Stratford  the  tracts  upon  this 
subject  might  be  well  known.  The  dispute 
about  the  Theatre  was  a  contest  between  the 
holders  of  opposite  opinions  in  religion.  The 
Puritans,  who  even  at  that  time  were  strong  in 
their  zeal,  if  not  in  their  numbers,  made  the 
Theatre  the  especial  object  of  their  indignation, 
for  its  unquestionable  abuses  allowed  them  so 
to  frame  their  invectives  that  they  might  tell 
with  double  force  against  every  description  of 
public  amusement,  against  poetry  in  general, 
against  music,  against  dancing,  associated  as 
they  were  with  the  excesses  of  an  ill-regulated 
stage.  A  treatise  of  John  Northbrooke,  licensed 
for  the  press  in  1577,  is  directed  against  "  dicing, 
dancing,  vain  plays,  or  interludes."  Gosson, 
who  had  been  a  student  of  Christchurch,  Ox- 
ford, had  himself  written  two  or  three   plays 
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previous  to  his  publication,  in  1579,  of  "The 
School  of  Abuse,  containing  a  Pleasant  Invective 
against  Poets,  Pipers,  Players,  Jesters,  and 
such-like  Caterpillars  of  a  Commonwealth." 
This  book,  written  with  considerable  ostenta- 
tion of  learning,  and  indeed  with  no  common 
vigor  and  occasional  eloquence,  defeats  its  own 
purposes  by  too  large  an  aim.  Poets,  what- 
ever be  the  character  of  their  poetry,  are  the 
objects  of  Gosson's  new-born  hostility.  The 
three  abuses  of  the  time  are  held  to  be  insepara- 
ble : — "  As  poetry  and  piping  are  cousin-ger- 
mans,  so  piping  and  playing  are  of  great  affinity, 
and  all  three  chained  in  links  of  abuse."  If  the 
young  Shakespeare  had  his  ambition  turned 
toward  dramatic  poetry  when  he  was  sixteen, 
that  ambition  was  not  likely  to  be  damped  by 
Gosson's  general  declamation. 

The  earliest,  and  the  most  permanent,  of 
poetical  associations  are  those  which  are  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  by  localities  which  have 
a  deep  historical  interest.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  district  possessing  more  striking  re- 
mains of  a  past  time  than  the  neighborhood  in 
which  William  Shakespeare  spent  his  youth. 
The  poetical  feeling  which  the  battle-fields, 
and  castles,  and  monastic  ruins  of  mid-England 
would  excite  in  him,  may  be  reasonably  consid- 
ered to  have  derived  an  intensity  through  the 
real  history  of  these  celebrated  spots  being 
vague,  and  for  the  most  part  traditional.  The 
age  of  local  historians  had  not  yet  arrived.  The 
monuments  of  the  past  were  indeed  themselves 
much  more  fresh  and  perfect  than  in  the  sub- 
sequent days,  when  every  tomb  inscription  was 
copied,  and  every  mouldering  document  set 
forth.  But  in  the  year  of  1580,  if  William 
Shakespeare  desired  to  know,  for  example,  with 
some  precision,  the  history  which  belonged  to 
those  noble  towers  of  Warwick  upon  which  he 
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had  often  gazed  with  a  delight  that  scarcely  re- 
quired to  be  based  upon  knowledge,  he  would 
look  in  vain  for  any  guide  to  his  inquiries. 
Some  old  people  might  tell  him  that  they  re- 
membered their  fathers  to  have  spoken  of  one 
John  Rous,  the  son  of  Geffrey  Rous  of  Warwick, 
who,  having  diligently  studied  at  Oxford,  and 
obtained  a  reputation  for  uncommon  learning, 
rejected  all  ambitious  thoughts,  shut  himself 
up  with  his  books  in  the  solitude  of  Guy's  Cliff, 
and  was  engaged  to  the  last  in  writing  the 
Chronicles  of  his  country,  and  especially  the 
history  of  his  native  County  and  its  famous 
Earls :  and  there,  in  the  quiet  of  that  pleasant 
place,  performing  his  daily  offices  of  devotion 
as  a  chantry  priest  in  the  little  chapel,  did  John 
Rous  live  a  life  of  happy  industry  till  1491. 
But  the  world  in  general  derived  little  profit 
from  his  labors.  Yet  if  the  future  Poet  sus- 
tained some  disadvantage  by  living  before  the 
days  of  antiquarian  minuteness,  he  could  still 
dwell  in  the  past,  and  people  it  with  the  beings 
of  his  own  imagination.  The  Chroniclers  would, 
however,  afford  him  ample  materials  to  work 
into  his  own  topography. 

Hall,  the  chronicler,  writing  his  history  of 
"The  Families  of  Lancaster  and  York,"  about 
seventy  years  after  the  "  continual  dissension 
for  the  crown  of  this  noble  realm"  was  termi- 
nated, says, — "What  nobleman  liveth  at  this 
day,  or  what  gentleman  of  any  ancient  stock  or 
progeny  is  clear,  whose  lineage  hath  not  been  in- 
fested and  plagued  with  this  unnatural  division?" 
During  the  boyhood  of  William  Shakespeare,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would  meet  with 
many  a  gentleman,  and  many  a  yeoman,  who 
would  tell  him  how  their  forefathers  had  been 
thus  "  infested  and  plagued."  The  traditions 
of  the  most  stirring  events  of  that  contest  would 
at  this  time  be  about  a  century  old ;  generally 
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diluted  in  their  interest  by  passing  through  the 
lips  of  three  or  four  generations,  but  occasion- 
ally presented  vividly  to  the.  mind  of  the  in- 
quiring boy  in  the  narration  of  some  among  the 
"hoary-headed  eld,"  whose  fathers  had  fought 
at  Bosworth  or  Tewksbury.  Many  of  these 
traditions,  too,  would  be  essentially  local;  ex- 
tending back  even  to  the  period  when  the  ban- 
ished Duke  of  Hereford  in  his  bold  march 

"  From  Ravenspurg  to  Cotswold,"  * 

gathered  a  host  of  followers  in  the  counties  of 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Warwick,  and 
Worcester.  Fields,  where  battles  had  been 
fought;  towns,  where  parliaments  had  assem- 
bled, and  treaties  had  been  ratified;  castles, 
where  the  great  leaders  had  stood  at  bay,  or  had 
sallied  forth  upon  the  terrified  country — such 
were  the  objects  which  the  young  poet  would 
associate  with  many  an  elaborate  description  of 
the  chroniclers,  and  many  an  interesting  anec- 
dote of  his  ancient  neighbors.  It  appears  to  us 
that  his  dramatic  power  was  early  directed 
toward  this  long  and  complicated  story,  by  some 
principle  even  more  exciting  than  its  capabili- 
ties for  the  purposes  of  the  drama.  It  was  the 
story,  we  think,  which  was  presented  to  him  in 
the  evening-talk  around  the  hearth  of  his  child- 
hood; it  was  the  story  whose  written  details 
were  most  accessible  to  him,  being  narrated  by 
Hall  with  a  rare  minuteness  of  picturesque  cir- 
cumstance, but  it  was  a  story  also  of  which  his 
own  district  had  been  the  scene,  in  many  of  its 
most  stirring  events.  Out  of  ten  English  His- 
torical Plays  which  were  written  by  him,  and 
some  undoubtedly  among  his  first  performances, 
he  has  devoted  eight  to  circumstances  belong- 
ing to  this  memorable  story.     No  other  nation 

1  "  Richard  II.,"  Act  II.,  Scene  3. 
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ever  possessed  such  a  history  of  the  events  of 
a  century — a  history  in  which  the  agents  are 
not  the  hard  abstractions  of  warriors  and  states- 
men, but  men  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves; 
men  of  passion,  and  crime,  and  virtue ;  elevated 
perhaps  by  the  poetical  art,  but  filled,  also 
through  that  art,  with  such  a  wondrous  life, 
that  we  dwell  among  them  as  if  they  were  of 
our  own  day,  and  feel  that  they  must  have 
spoken  as  he  has  made  them  speak,  and  act  as 
he  has  made  them  act.  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
are  told  that  some  events  are  omitted,  and  some 
transposed;  that  documentary  history  does  not 
exhibit  its  evidence  here,  that  a  contemporary 
narrative  somewhat  militates  against  the  repre- 
sentation there.  The  general  truth  of  this  dra- 
matic history  cannot  be  shaken.  It  is  a  philo- 
sophical history  in  the  very  highest  sense  of 
that  somewhat  abused  term.  It  contains  the 
philosophy  that  can  only  be  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  noblest  imagination  with  the  most 
just  and  temperate  judgment.  It  is  the  lofti- 
ness of  the  poetical  spirit  which  has  enabled 
Shakespeare  alone  to  write  this  history  with 
impartiality.  Open  the  chroniclers,  and  we 
find  the  prejudices  of  the  Yorkist  or  the  Lancas- 
trian manifesting  the  intensity  of  the  old  fac- 
tious hatred.  AVho  can  say  to  which  faction 
Shakespeare  belongs?  He  has  comprehended 
the  whole,  while  others  knew  only  a  part. 

The  last  play  of  the  series  which  belongs  to 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  is  unquestionably  written 
altogether  with  a  more  matured  power  than 
those  which  preceded  it;  yet  the  links  which 
connect  it  with  the  other  three  plays  of  the 
series  are  so  unbroken,  the  treatment  of  charac- 
ter is  so  consistent,  and  the  poetical  conception 
of  the  whole  so  uniform,  that,  whatever  amount 
of  criticism  may  be  yet  in  store  to  show  that 
our  view  is  incorrect,  we  now  confidently  speak 
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of  them  all  as  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  of 
Shakespeare  alone.  Matured,  especially  in  its 
wonderful  exhibition  of  character,  as  the  "  Rich- 
ard III."  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  subject 
was  very  early  familiar  to  the  youpg  poet's 
mind.  The  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field  was  the 
great  event  of  his  own  locality,  which  for  a  cen- 
tury had  fixed  the  government  of  England. 
The  course  of  the  Reformation,  and  especially 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  had  produced 
great  social  changes,  which  were  in  operation 
at  the  time  in  which  William  Shakespeare  was 
born;  whose  effects,  for  good  and  for  evil,  he 
must  have  seen  working  around  him,  as  he  grew 
from  year  to  year  in  knowledge  and  experience. 
But  those  events  were  too  recent,  and  indeed  of 
too  delicate  a  nature,  to  assume  the  poetical 
aspect  in  his  mind.  They  abided  still  in  the 
region  of  prejudice  and  controversy.  It  was 
dangerous  to  speak  of  the  great  religious  divi- 
sions of  a  kingdom  with  a  tolerant  impartiality. 
History  could  scarcely  deal  with  these  opinions 
in  a  spirit  of  justice.  Poetry,  thus,  which  has 
regard  to  what  is  permanent  and  universal,  has 
passed  by  these  matters,  important  as  they  are. 
But  the  great  event  which  placed  the  Tudor 
family  on  the  throne,  and  gave  England  a  stable 
government,  however  occasionally  distracted  by 
civil  and  religious  division,  was  an  event  which 
would  seize  fast  upon  such  a  mind  as  that  of 
William  Shakespeare.  His  ancestor,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  had  been  an  adherent  of  the 
Earl  of  Richmond.  For  his  faithful  services  to 
the  conqueror  at  Bosworth  he  was  rewarded, 
as  we  are  assured,  by  lands  in  Warwickshire. 
That  field  of  Bosworth  would  therefore  have  to 
him  a  family  as  well  as  a  local  interest.  Burton, 
the  historian  of  Leicestershire,  who  was  born 
about  ten  years  after  William  Shakespeare,  tells 
us  "  that  his  great-great-grandfather,  John  Hard- 
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wick,  of  Lindley,  near  Bosworth,  a  man  of  very 
short  stature,  but  active  and  courageous,  ten- 
dered his  service  to  Henry,  with  some  troops  of 
horse,  the  night  he  lay  at  Atherston,  became  his 
guide  to  the  field,  advised  him  in  the  attack, 
and  how  to  profit  by  the  sun  and  by  the  wind." 
Burton  further  says,  writing  in  1622,  that  the 
inhabitants  living  around  the  plain  called  Bos- 
worth Field,  more  properly  the  plain  of  Sutton, 
"  have  many  occurrences  and  passages  yet  fresh 
in  memory,  by  reason  that  some  persons  there- 
about, which  saw  the  battle  fought,  were  living 
within  less  than  forty  years,  of  which  persons 
myself  have  seen  some,  and  have  heard  of  their 
disclosures,  though  related  by  the  second  hand." 
This,  "  living  within  less  than  forty  years" 
would  take  us  back  to  about  the  period  which 
we  are  now  viewing  in  relation  to  the  life  of 
Shakespeare.  But  certainly  there  is  something 
over-marvellous  in  Burton's  story,  to  enable  us 
to  think  that  William  Shakespeare,  even  as  a 
very  young  boy,  could  have  conversed  with 
"  some  persons  thereabout"  who  had  seen  a  bat- 
tle fought  in  1485.  That,  as  Burton  more  rea- 
sonably of  himself  says,  he  might  have  "  heard 
their  discourses  at  second-hand"  is  probable 
enough.  Bosworth  Field  is  about  thirty  miles 
from  Stratford.  Burton  says  that  the  plain  de- 
rives its  name  from  Bosworth,  "  not  that  this 
battle  was  fought  at  this  place  (it  being  fought 
in  a  large,  flat  plain,  and  spacious  ground,  three 
miles  distant  from  this  town,  between  the  towns 
of  Shenton,  Sutton,  Dadlington,  and  Stoke) ; 
but  for  that  this  town  was  the  most  worthy  town 
of  note  near  adjacent,  and  was  therefore  called 
Bosworth  Field.  That  this  battle  was  fought 
in  this  plain  appeareth  by  many  remarkable 
places:  By  a  little  mount  cast  up,  where  the 
common  report  is,  that  at  the  first  beginning  of 
the  battle  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  made  his 
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paraenetical  oration  to  his  army;  by  divers 
pieces  of  armor,  weapons,  and  other  warlike 
accoutrements,  and  by  many  arrowheads  here 
found,  whereof,  about  twenty  years  since,  at  the 
enclosure  of  the  lordship  of  Stoke,  great  store 
were  digged  up,  of  which  some  I  have  now 
(1622)  in  my  custody,  being  of  a  long,  large, 
and  big  proportion,  far  greater  than  any  now  in 
use ;  as  also  by  relation  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
have  many  occurrences  and  passages  yet  fresh 
in  memory."  Burton  goes  on  to  tell  two  stories 
connected  with  the  eventful  battle.  The  one 
was  the  vision  of  King  Richard,  of  "  divers  fear- 
ful ghosts  running  about  him,  not  suffering  him 
to  take  any  rest,  still  crying  'Revenge.'"  Hall 
relates  the  tradition  thus :— "  The  fame  went 
that  he  had  the  same  night  a  dreadful  and  a  ter- 
rible dream,  for  it  seemed  to  him,  being  asleep, 
that  he  saw  divers  images  like  terrible  devils, 
not  suffering  him  to  take  any  quiet  or  rest." 
Burton  says,  previous  to  his  description  of  the 
dream,  "  The  vision  is  reported  to  be  in  this 
manner."  And  certainly  his  account  of  the  fear- 
ful ghosts  "  still  crying  Revenge"  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  chronicler.  Shake- 
speare has  followed  the  more  poetical  account  of 
the  old  local  historian;  which,  however,  could 
not  have  been  known  to  him : — 

"  Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  have  murther'd 
Came  to  my  tent ;  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard." 

Did  vShakespeare  obtain  his  notion  from  the 
same  source  as  Burton — from  "  relation  of  the 
inhabitants  who  have  many  occurrences  and  pas- 
sages yet  fresh  in  memory.''" 

The  localities  amid  which  Shakespeare  lived 
were,  as  we  have  thus  seen,  highly  favorable  to 
his  cultivation  of  a  poetical  reverence  for  antiq- 
uity.    But  his  unerring  observation  of  the  pres- 
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ent  prevented  the  past  becoming  to  him  an 
illusion.  He  had  always  an  earnest  patriotism ; 
he  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  blessings  which 
had  been  conferred  upon  his  own  day  through 
the  security  won  out  of  peril  and  suffering  by 
the  middle  classes.  The  destruction  of  the  old 
institutions,  after  the  first  evil  effects  had  been 
mitigated  by  the  energy  of  the  people,  had  dif- 
fused capital,  and  had  caused  it  to  be  employed 
with  more  activity.  But  he,  who  scarcely  ever 
stops  to  notice  the  political  aspects  of  his  own 
day,  cannot  forbear  an  indignant  comment  upon 
the  sufferings  of  the  very  poorest,  which  if  not 
caused  by,  were  at  least  coincident  with,  the 
great  spoliation  of  the  property  of  the  Church. 
Poor  Tom,  "  who  is  whipped  from  tithing  to 
tithing,  and  stocked,  punished,  and  imprisoned," 
was  no  fanciful  portrait;  he  was  the  creature 
of  the  pauper  legislation  of  half  a  century.  Ex- 
hortations in  the  churches,  "  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  relief  of  such  as  were  in  unfeigned  mis- 
ery," were  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  the  ist 
of  Edward  VI. ;  but  the  same  statute  directs 
that  the  unhappy  wanderer,  after  certain  forms 
of  proving  that  he  has  not  offered  himself  for 
work,  shall  be  marked  V  with  a  hot  iron  upon 
his  breast,  and  adjudged  to  be  "  a  slave'  for  two 
years  to  him  who  brings  him  before  justices  of 
the  peace ;  and  the  statute  goes  on  to  direct  the 
slave-owner  "  to  cause  the  said  slave  to  work  by 
beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise."  Three  years 
afterward  the  statute  is  repealed,  seeing  that  it 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  vagabonds  and  the  extremity  of 
their  wants.  The  whipping  and  the  stocking 
were  applied  by  successive  enactments  of  Eliz- 
abeth. The  gallows,  too,  was  always  at  hand  to 
make  an  end  of  the  wanderers  when,  hunted 
from  tithing  to  tithing,  they  inevitably  became 
thieves.     Nothing  but  a  compulsory  provision 
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for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  could  then  have 
saved  England  from  a  fearful  Jacquerie.  It 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  the  vast  de- 
struction of  capital  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  threw  for  many  years  a  quantity  of 
superfluous  labor  upon  the  yet  unsettled  capital 
of  the  ordinary  industry  of  the  country.  That 
Shakespeare  had  witnessed  much  of  this  misery 
is  evident  from  his  constant  disposition  to 
descry  '*  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,"  and 
from  his  indignant  hatred  of  the  heartlessness 
of  petty  authority  : — 

"Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand." 

And  yet,  with  many  social  evils  about  him,  the 
age  of  Shakespeare's  youth  was  one  in  which 
the  people  were  making  a  great  intellectual 
progress.  The  poor  were  ill  provided  for.  The 
church  was  in  an  unsettled  state,  attacked  by 
the  natural  restlessness  of  those  who  looked 
upon  the  Reformation  with  regret  and  hatred, 
and  by  the  rigid  enemies  of  its  traditionary 
ceremonies  and  ancient  observances,  who  had 
sprung  up  in  its  bosom.  The  promises  which 
had  been  made  that  education  should  be  fos- 
tered by  the  state  had  utterly  failed;  for  even 
the  preservation  of  the  universities,  and  the 
protection  and  establishment  of  a  few  grammar- 
schools,  had  been  unwillingly  conceded  by  the 
avarice  of  those  daring  statesmen  who  had 
swallowed  up  the  riches  of  the  ancient  establish- 
ment. The  genial  spirit  of  the  English  yeo- 
manry had  received  a  check  from  the  intolerance 
of  the  powerful  sect  who  frowned  upon  all 
sports  and  recreations — who  despised  the  arts 
— who  held  poets  and  pipers  to  be  "  caterpillars 
of  a  commonwealth."  But  yet  the  wonderful 
stirring  up  of  the  intellect  of  the  nation  had 
made  it  an  age  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  highest  literature ;   and  most  favorable   to 
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those  who  looked  upon  society,  as  the  young 
Shakespeare  must  have  looked,  in  the  spirit  of 
cordial  enjoyment  and  practical  wisdom. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

Charlcote: — the  name  is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  Shakespeare ;  but  it  is  not  presented 
to  the  world  under  the  influence  of  pleasant  as- 
sociations with  the  world's  poet.  The  story, 
which  was  first  told  by  Rowe,  must  be  here  re- 
peated : — "  An  extravagance  that  he  was  guilty 
of  forced  him  both  out  of  his  country,  and  that 
way  of  living  which  he  had  taken  up;  and 
though  it  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  blemish  upon 
his  good  manners,  and  a  misfortune  to  him,  yet 
it  afterward  happily  proved  the  occasion  of  ex- 
erting one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  ever 
was  known  in  dramatic  poetry.  He  had,  by  a 
misfortune  common  enough  to  young  fellows, 
fallen  into  ill  company,  and,  among  them,  some 
that  made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer-stealing 
engaged  him  more  than  once  in  robbing  a  park 
that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlcote, 
near  Stratford.  For  this  he  was  prosecuted  by 
that  gentleman,  as  he  thought,  somewhat  too 
severely ;  and,  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill 
usage,  he  made  a  ballad  upon  him.  And  though 
this,  probably  the  first  essay  of  his  poetry,  be 
lost,  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter, 
that  it  redoubled  the  prosecution  against  him 
to  that  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire  for 
some  time,  and  shelter  himself  in  London."' 
The  good  old  gossip  Aubrey  is  wholly   silent 

1  "  Some  Account  of  the  I^ife  of  William  Shakespeare," 
written  by  Mr.  Rowe. 
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about  the  deer-stealing  and  the  flight  to  London, 
merely  saying,  "  This  William,  being  inclined 
naturally  to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London, 
I  guess  about  eighteen."  But  there  were  other 
antiquarian  gossips  of  Aubrey's  age,  who  have 
left  us  their  testimony  upon  this  subject.  The 
Rev.  William  Fulman,  a  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Oxford,  who  died  in  1688,  be- 
queathed his  papers  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Davies 
of  Sandford,  Oxfordshire ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Davies,  in  1707,  these  papers  were  depos- 
ited in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi.  Fulman 
appears  to  have  made  some  collections  for  the 
biography  of  our  English  poets,  and  under  the 
name  Shakespeare  he  gives  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death.  But  Davies,  who  added  notes 
to  his  friend's  manuscripts,  affords  us  the  fol- 
lowing piece  of  information : — "  He  was  much 
given  to  all  unluckiness  in  stealing  venison  and 
rabbits;  particularly  from  Sir  Lucy,  who  had 
him  oft  whipped,  and  sometimes  imprisoned, 
and  at  last  made  him  fly  his  native  country,  to 
his  great  advancement.  But  his  revenge  was 
so  great,  that  he  is  his  Justice  Clodpate,  and 
calls  him  a  great  man,  and  that,  in  allusion  to 
his  name,  bore  three  louses  rampant  for  his 
arms."  The  accuracy  of  this  chronicler,  as  to 
events  supposed  to  have  happened  a  hundred 
years  before  he  wrote,  may  be  inferred  from  his 
correctness  in  what  was  accessible  to  him. 
Justice  Clodpate  is  a  new  character;  and  the 
three  louses  rampant  have  diminished  strangely 
from  the  "  dozen  white  luces"  of  Master  Slender. 
In  Mr.  Davies's  account  we  have  no  mention  of 
the  ballad — through  which,  according  to  Rowe, 
the  young  poet  revenged  his  "ill  usage."  But 
Capell,  the  editor  of  Shakespeare,  found  a  new 
testimony  to  that  fact :  "  The  writer  of  his 
'Life,'  the  first  modern  [Rowe],  speaks  of  a 
'lost  ballad, '  which  added  fuel,  he  says,  to  the 
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knight's  before-conceived  anger,  and  'redoubled 
the  prosecution;'  and  calls  the  ballad 'the  first 
essay  of  Shakespeare's  poetry :'  one  stanza  of  it, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  genuine,  was  put 
into  the  editor's  hands  many  years  ago  by  an 
ingenious  gentleman  (grandson  of  its  preserver), 
with  this  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  de- 
scended to  him :  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  who  dwelt 
at  Tarbick,  a  village  in  Worcestershire,  a  few 
miles  from  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  died  in  the 
year  1703,  aged  upward  of  ninety,  remembered 
to  have  heard  from  several  old  people  at  Strat- 
ford the  story  of  Shakespeare's  robbing  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy's  park;  and  their  account  of  it 
agreed  with  Mr.  Rowe's,  with  this  addition — 
that  the  ballad  written  against  Sir  Thomas  by 
Shakespeare  was  stuck  upon  his  park-gate, 
which  exasperated  the  knight  to  apply  to  a  law- 
yer at  Warwick  to  proceed  against  him.  Mr. 
Jones  had  put  down  in  writing  the  first  stanza 
of  the  ballad,  which  was  all  he  remembered  of 
it,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkes  (my  grandfather) 
transmitted  it  to  my  father  by  memory,  who 
also  took  it  in  writing."  This,  then,  is  the  en- 
tire evidence  as  to  the  deer-stealing  tradition. 
According  to  Rowe,  the  young  Shakespeare 
was  engaged  more  than  once  in  robbing  a  park, 
for  which  he  was  prosecuted  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy;  he  made  a  ballad  upon  his  prosecutor, 
and  then,  being  more  severely  pursued,  fled  to 
London.  According  to  Davies,  he  was  much 
given  to  all  unluckiness  in  stealing  venison  and 
rabbits;  for  which  he  was  often  whipped,  some- 
times imprisoned,  and  at  last  forced  to  fly  the 
country.  According  to  Jones,  the  tradition  of 
Rowe  was  correct  as  to  robbing  the  park;  and 
the  obnoxious  ballad  being  stuck  upon  the  park- 
gate,  a  lawyer  of  Warwick  was  authorized  to 
prosecute  the  offender.  The  tradition  is  thus 
full  of  contradictions  upon  the  face  of  it.     It 
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necessarily  would  be  so,  for  each  of  the  wit- 
nesses speaks  of  circumstances  that  must  have 
happened  a  hundred  years  before  his  time.  We 
must  examine  the  credibility  of  the  tradition 
therefore  by  inquiring  what  was  the  state  of  the 
law  as  to  the  offence  for  which  William  Shake- 
speare is  said  to  have  been  prosecuted ;  what  was 
the  state  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  offence; 
and  what  was  the  position  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
as  regarded  his  immediate  neighbors. 

The  law  in  operation  at  the  period  in  question 
was  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  chapter  21.  The  an- 
cient forest-laws  had  regard  only  to  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Crown ;  and  therefore  in  the  32d  of 
Henry  VIII.  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  "  every  inheritor  and  possessor  of  manors, 
land,  and  tenements,"  which  made  the  killing 
of  deer,  and  the  taking  of  rabbits  and  hawks, 
felony.  This  Act  was  repealed  in  the  ist  of 
Edward  VI. ;  but  it  was  quickly  re-enacted  in 
the  3d  and  4th  of  Edward  VI.  (1549  and  1550), 
it  being  alleged  that  unlawful  hunting  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent  throughout  the  realm,  in  the 
royal  and  private  parks,  that  in  one  of  the  king's 
parks  within  a  few  miles  of  London  five  hundred 
deer  were  slain  in  one  day.  For  the  due  pun- 
ishment of  such  offences  the  taking  of  deer  was 
again  made  felony.  But  the  Act  was  again  re- 
pealed in  the  ist  of  Mary.  In  the  5th  of  Eliza- 
beth it  was  attempted  in  Parliament  once  more 
to  make  the  offence  a  capital  felony.  But  this 
was  successfully  resisted;  and  it  was  enacted 
that,  if  any  person  by  night  or  by  day  "  wrong- 
fully or  unlawfully  break  or  enter  into  any  park 
empaled,  or  any  other  several  ground  closed 
with  wall,  pale,  or  hedge,  and  used  for  the  keep- 
ing, breeding,  and  cherishing  of  deer,  and  so 
wrongfully  hunt,  drive,  or  chase  out,  or  take, 
kill,  or  slay  any  deer  within  any  such  empaled 
park,  or  closed  ground  with  wall,  pale,  or  other 
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enclosure,  and  used  for  deer,  as  is  aforesaid," 
he  shall  suffer  three  months'  imprisonment,  pay- 
treble  damages  to  the  party  offended,  and  find 
sureties  for  seven  years'  good  behavior.  But 
there  is  a  clause  in  this  Act  (1562-63)  which  ren- 
ders it  doubtful  whether  the  penalties  for  taking 
deer  could  be  applied  twenty  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy.  "  Provided  always.  That  this  Act,  or 
anything  contained  therein,  extend  not  to  any 
park  or  enclosed  ground  hereafter  to  be  made 
and  used  for  deer,  without  the  grant  or  license 
of  our  sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  her  heirs, 
successors,  or  progenitors."  At  the  date  of  this 
statute  Charlcote,  it  is  said,  was  not  a  deer- 
park  ;  was  not  an  enclosed  ground  royally  li- 
censed. For  the  space  of  forty-two  years  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act  of  Elizabeth  there  was 
no  remedy  for  deer-stealing  (except  by  action 
for  trespass)  in  grounds  not  enclosed  at  the  pass- 
ing of  that  Act.  The  statute  of  the  3d  of  James 
I.  recites  that  for  offences  within  such  grounds 
there  is  no  remedy  provided  by  the  Act  of  Eliz- 
abeth, or  by  any  other  Act.  It  appears  to  us, 
however,  that  Malone  puts  the  case  against  the 
tradition  too  strongly  when  he  maintains  that 
Charlcote  was  not  a  licensed  park  in  1562,  and 
that,  therefore,  its  venison  continued  to  be  un- 
protected till  the  statute  of  James.  The  Act  of 
Elizabeth  clearly  contemplates  any  "  several 
ground"  "  closed  with  wall,  pale,  or  hedge,  and 
used  for  the  keeping  of  deer ;"  and  as  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  built  the  mansion  at  Charlcote  in  1558,  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  at  the  date  of 
the  statute  the  domain  of  Charlcote  was  closed 
with  wall,  pale,  or  hedge.  The  deer-stealing 
tradition,  however,  has  grown  more  minute  as 
it  has  advanced  in  age.  Charlcote,  according  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  was  not  the  place  of  Shake- 
speare's unlucky  adventures.     The  Park  of  Ful- 
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brooke,  he  says,  was  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy;  and  he  gives  us  a  drawing  of  an  old 
house  where  the  young  offender  was  conveyed 
after  his  detection.  Upon  the  Ordnance  Map  of 
our  own  day  is  the  Deer  Barn,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  veracious  tradition,  the  venison 
was  concealed.  A  word  or  two  disposes  of  this 
part  of  the  tradition :  Fulbrooke  did  not  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Lucy  family  till  the 
grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  purchased  it  in  the 
reign  of  James  T.  We  have  seen,  then,  that  for 
ten  years  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth  for  the  preservation  of  deer  there 
had  been  no  laws  in  force  except  the  old  forest- 
laws,  which  applied  not  to  private  property. 
The  statute  of  Elizabeth  makes  the  bird-nesting 
boy,  who  climbs  up  to  the  hawk's  eyrie,  as  liable 
to  punishment  as  the  deer-stealer.  The  taking 
of  rabbits,  as  well  as  deer,  was  felony  by  the 
statutes  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Edward  VI. ;  but 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VHI.  to  James  I.  there 
was  no  protection  for  rabbits ;  they  were  ferce 
naturce.  Our  unhappy  poet,  therefore,  could 
not  be  held  to  steal  rabbits,  however  fond  he 
might  be  of  hunting  them;  and  certainly  it 
would  have  been  legally  unsafe  for  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  to  have  whipped  him  for  such  a  disposi- 
tion. Pheasants  and  partridges  were  free  for 
men  of  all  condition  to  shoot  with  gun  or  cross- 
bow, or  capture  with  hawk.  There  was  no  re- 
striction against  taking  hares  except  a  statute  of 
Henry  VHI.,  which,  for  the  protection  of  hunt- 
ing, forbade  tracking  them  in  the  snow.  With 
this  general  right  of  sport  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  the  statute  against  the  taking  of 
deer  should  be  very  strictly  observed  by  the 
bold  yeomanry  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth ;  or  that 
the  offence  of  a  young  man  should  have  been 
visited  by  such  severe  prosecution  as  should 
have  compelled  him  to  fly  the  country.  The 
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penalty  for  the  offence  was  a  defined  one.  The 
short  imprisonment  might  have  been  painful  for 
a  youth  to  bear,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
held  disgraceful.  All  the  writers  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  speak  of  killing  a  deer  with  a  sort 
of  jovial  sympathy,  worthy  the  descendants  of 
Robin  Hood.  "I'll  have  a  buck  till  I  die,  I'll 
slay  a  doe  while  I  live,"  is  the  maxim  of  the 
Host  in  "The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton;"  and 
even  Sir  John,  the  priest,  reproves  him  not:  he 
joins  in  the  fun.  With  this  loose  state  of  public 
opinion,  then,  upon  the  subject  of  venison,  is 
it  likely  that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  would  have 
pursued  for  such  an  offence  the  eldest  son  of  an 
alderman  of  Stratford  with  any  extraordinary 
severity?  The  knight  was  nearly  the  most  im- 
portant person  residing  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Stratford.  In  1578  he  had  been  High 
Sheriff.  At  the  period  when  the  deer-stealing 
may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  he  was 
seeking  to  be  member  for  the  county  of  War- 
wick, for  which  he  was  returned  in  1584.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
residents  of  Stratford,  for  in  1583  he  was  chosen 
as  an  arbitrator  in  a  matter  of  dispute  by 
Hamnet  Sadler,  the  friend  of  John  Shakespeare 
and  of  his  son.  All  these  considerations  tend, 
we  think,  to  show  that  the  improbable  deer- 
stealing  tradition  is  based,  like  many  other 
stories  connected  with  Shakespeare,  on  that 
vulgar  love  of  the  marvellous  which  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  wonder  which  a  being  eminently 
endowed  himself  presents,  without  seeking  a 
contrast  of  profligacy,  or  meanness,  or  ignorance 
in  his  early  condition,  among  the  tales  of  a  rude 
generation  who  came  after  him,  and,  hearing  of 
his  fame,  endeavored  to  bring  him  as  near  as 
might  be  to  themselves. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

The  hospitality  of  our  ancestors  was  founded 
upon  their  sympathies  with  each  other's  joys 
and  sorrows.  Christian  neighbors  in  those  times 
looked  upon  each  other  as  members  of  the  same 
family.  Their  intimacy  was  much  more  con- 
stant and  complete  than  in  days  that  are  thought 
more  refined.  Privacy  was  not  looked  upon  as 
a  desirable  thing.  The  latch  of  every  door  was 
lifted  without  knocking,  and  the  dance  in  the 
hall  was  arranged  the  instant  some  young 
taborer  struck  a  note;  or  the  gossip's  bowl  was 
passed  around  the  winter  fireside,  to  jest  and 
song : — 

"And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe, 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there."  ^ 

Young  men  married  early.  In  the  middle 
ranks  there  was  little  outfit  required  to  begin 
housekeeping.  Surrounded  by  the  cordial  inti- 
macies of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imderstand  how  William  Shake- 
speare married  early ;  and  the  very  circumstance 
of  his  so  marrying  is  tolerably  clear  evidence  of 
the  course  of  life  in  which  he  was  brought  up. 

Shakespeare's  marriage-bond,  which  was  dis- 
covered a  few  years  since,  has  set  at  rest  all 
doubt  as  to  the  name  and  residence  of  his  wife. 
She  is  there  described  as  Anne  Hathaway,  of 
Stratford,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  maiden. 
Rowe,  in  his  "  Life,"  says, — "Upon  his  leaving 
school,  he  seems  to  have  given  entirely  into 
that  way  of  living  which  his  father  proposed  to 

1  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Act  II.,  Scene  1. 
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him ;  and  in  order  to  settle  in  the  world,  after  a 
family  manner,  he  thought  fit  to  marry  while 
he  was  yet  very  young.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  said  to  have  been 
a  substantial  yeoman  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Stratford."  At  the  hamlet  of  Shottery,  which  is 
in  the  parish  of  Stratford,  the  Hathaways  had 
been  settled  forty  years  before  the  period  of 
Shakespeare's  marriage ;  for  in  the  Warwickshire 
Surveys,  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary,  it  is 
recited  that  John  Hathaway  held  property  at 
Shottery,  by  copy  of  Court-Roll,  dated  20th  of 
April,  34th  of  Henry  VHI.  (1545).*  The  Hath- 
away of  Shakespeare's  time  was  named  Richard; 
and  the  intimacy  between  him  and  John  Shake- 
speare is  shown  by  a  precept  in  an  action  against 
Richard  Hathaway,  dated  1566,  in  which  John 
Shakespeare  is  his  bondsman.  Before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  marriage-bond,  Malone  had  found 
a  confirmation  of  the  traditional  account  that 
the  maiden  name  of  Shakespeare's  wife  was 
Hathaway;  for  Lady  Barnard,  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  Shakespeare,  makes  bequests  in  her  will 
to  the  chilidren  of  Thomas  Hathaway,  "  her 
kinsman."  But  Malone  doubts  whether  there 
were  not  other  Hathaways  than  those  of  Shot- 
tery, residents  in  the  town  of  Stratford,  and  not 
in  the  hamlet  included  in  the  parish.  This  is 
possible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  marriage-bond  of  Anne  Hathaway, 
as  of  Stratford,  is  no  proof  that  she  was  not  ol 
Shottery ;  for  such  a  document  would  necessar- 
ily have  regard  only  to  the  parish  of  the  persons 
described.  Tradition,  always  valuable  when  it 
is  not  opposed  to  evidence,  has  associated  for 


*  The  Shottery  property,  which  was  called  Hewland,  re- 
mained with  the  descendants  of  the  Hathaways  till  1838. 
Among  the  laudable  objects  of  the  Shakespeare  Club  oi 
Stratford  was  the  purchase  and  preservation  of  this  property. 
That  has  been  abandoned  for  want  of  means. 
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many  years  the  cottage  of  the  Hathaways  of 
Shottery  with  the  wife  of  Shakespeare.  Garrick 
purchased  relics  out  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  Strat- 
ford Jubilee;  Samuel  Ireland  afterward  carried 
off  what  was  called  Shakespeare's  courting- 
chair;  and  there  is  still  in  the  house  a  very 
ancient  carved  bedstead,  which  has  been  handed 
down  from  descendant  to  descendant  as  an  heir- 
loom. The  house  was  no  doubt  once  adequate 
to  form  a  comfortable  residence  for  a  substantial 
and  even  wealthy  yeoman.  It  is  still  a  pretty 
cottage,  embosomed  by  trees,  and  surrounded 
by  pleasant  pastures;  and  here  the  young  poet 
might  have  surrendered  his  prudence  to  his 
affections : 

"  As  in  the  sweetest  buds 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all."  1 

The  very  early  marriage  of  the  young  man,  with 
one  more  than  seven  years  his  elder,  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  a  rash  and  passionate 
proceeding.  Upon  the  face  of  it,  it  appears  an 
act  that  might  at  least  be  reproved  in  the  words 
which  follow  those  we  have  just  quoted: — 

"  As  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turn'd  to  folly;  blasting  in  the  bud, 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes." 

This  is  the  common  consequence  of  precocious 
marriages;  but  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude that  "  the  young  and  tender  wit"  of  our 
Shakespeare  was  "  turned  to  folly" — that  his 
"  forward  bud"  was  "  eaten  by  the  canker" — that 
"his  verdure"  was  lost  "  even  in  the  prime,"  by 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Hathaway  before  he 
was  nineteen.     The  influence  which  this  mar- 

1  *'Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  Act  I.,  Scene  i. 
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riage  must  have  had  upon  his  destinies  was  no 
doubt  considerable;  but  it  is  too  much  to  as- 
sume, as  it  has  been  assumed,  that  it  was  an  un- 
happy influence.  All  that  we  really  know  of 
Shakespeare's  family  life  warrants  the  contrary 
supposition.  We  believe,  to  go  no  farther  at 
present,  that  the  marriage  of  Shakespeare  was 
one  of  affection;  that  there  was  no  disparity 
in  the  worldly  condition  of  himself  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  choice;  that  it  was  with  the  consent 
of  friends;  that  there  were  no  circumstances 
connected  with  it  which  indicate  that  it  was 
either  forced  or  clandestine,  or  urged  on  by  an 
artful  woman  to  cover  her  apprehended  loss  of 
character. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Shake- 
speare was  remarkable  for  manly  beauty : — "  He 
was  a  handsome,  well-shaped  man,"  says  Aubrey. 
According  to  tradition,  he  played  Adam  in  "  As 
You  Like  It,"  and  the  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet."  Adam 
says, — 

"  Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty." 

Upon  his  personation  of  the  Ghost,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell has  the  following  judicious  remarks: — "It 
has  been  alleged,  in  proof  of  his  mediocrity, 
that  he  enacted  the  part  of  his  own  Ghost,  in 
'Hamlet.'  But  is  the  Ghost  in  'Hamlet'  a  very 
mean  character?  No:  though  its  movements 
are  few,  they  must  be  awfully  graceful ;  and  the 
spectral  voice,  though  subdued  and  half-monot- 
onous, must  be  solemn  and  full  of  feeling.  It 
gives  us  an  imposing  idea  of  Shakespeare's 
stature  and  mien  to  conceive  him  in  this  part. 
The  English  public,  accustomed  to  see  their 
lofty  nobles,  their  Essexes,  and  their  Raleighs, 
clad  in  complete  armor,  and  moving  under  it 
with  a  majestic  air,  would  not  have  tolerated 
the  actor  Shakespeare,  unless  he  had  presented 
an  appearance  worthy  of  the  buried  majesty  of 
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Denmark."^  That  he  performed  kingly  parts  is 
indicated  by  these  lines,  written,  in  161 1,  by- 
John  Davies,  in  a  poem  inscribed  "  To  our  Eng- 
lish Terence,  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  :" — 

"Some  say,  good  Will,  which  I  in  sport  do  sing, 
Hadstthou  not  play'd  some  kingly  parts  in  sport, 
Thou  hadst  been  a  companion  for  a  king. 
And  been  a  king  among  the  meaner  sort." 

The  portrait  by  Martin  Droeshout,  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  1623,  when  Shakespeare  would  be 
well  remembered  by  his  friends,  gives  a  notion 
of  a  man  of  remarkably  fine  features,  indepen- 
dent of  the  wonderful  development  of  forehead. 
The  lines  accompanying  it,  which  bear  the  sig- 
nature B.  I.  (most  likely  Ben  Jonson),  attest  the 
accuracy  of  the  likeness.  The  bust  at  Stratford 
bears  the  same  character.  The  sculptor  was 
Gerard  Johnson.  It  was  probably  erected  soon 
after  the  poet's  death;  for  it  is  mentioned  by 
Leonard  Digges,  in  his  verses  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  collected  works  by  his 
"  pious  fellow."  All  the  circumstances  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  imply  that  Shake- 
speare, at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  was  such  a 
person  as  might  well  have  won  the  heart  of  a 
mistress  whom  tradition  has  described  as  emi- 
nently beautiful.  Anne  Hathaway  at  this  time 
was  of  mature  beauty.  The  inscription  over 
her  grave  in  the  church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon 
states  that  she  died  on  "  the  6th  day  of  August, 
1623,  being  of  the  age  of  67  years."  In  Novem- 
ber, 1582,  therefore,  she  would  be  of  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  This  disparity  of  years  between 
Shakespeare  and  his  wife  has  been,  we  think, 
somewhat  too  much  dwelt  upon.  Malone  holds 
that  "  such  a  disproportion  of  age  seldom  fails 
at  a  subsequent  period  of  life  to  be  productive 


^  Remarks  prefixed   to    Moxon's  edition  of  the   Dramatic 
Works. 
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of  unhappiness."  Malone  had,  no  doubt,  in  his 
mind  the  belief  that  Shakespeare  left  his  wife 
wholly  dependent  upon  her  children, — a  belief 
of  which  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  showing  the 
utter  groundlessness.  He  suggests  that  in  the 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  this  disproportion 
is  alluded  to,  and  he  quotes  a  speech  of  Lysan- 
der  in  Act  I.,  Scene  i,  of  that  play,  not  however 
giving  the  comment  of  Hermia  upon  it.  The 
lines  in  the  original  stand  thus : — 

"  Lys.  Ah  me  !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  : 

But  either  it  was  different  in  blood  ; — 
Her.  O  cross  !  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to  low  ! 
Lys.   Or  else  misgraffed^  in  respect  of  years. — 
Her.  O  spite  !  too  old  to  be  engag'd  to  young  \ 
Lys.   Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends  ; — 
Her.  O  hell !  to  choose  love  by  another's  eye  ! 
Lys.   Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice. 

War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it." 

Difference  in  blood,  disparity  of  years,  the 
choosing  of  friends,  are  opposed  to  sympathy  in 
choice.  But  was  Shakespeare's  own  case  such 
as  he  would  bear  in  mind  in  making  Hermia 
exclaim,  "O  spite!  too  old  to  be  engag'd  to 
young  f  The  passage  was  in  all  probability 
written  about  ten  years  after  his  marriage,  when 
his  wife  would  still  be  in  the  prime  of  woman- 
hood. When  Mr.  de  Quincey,  therefore,  con- 
nects the  saying  of  Parson  Evans  with  Shake- 
speare's early  love, — "  I  like  not  when  a  woman 
has  a  great  peard," — he  scarcely  does  justice  to 
his  own  powers  of  observation  and  his  book- 
experience.  The  history  of  the  most  imagina- 
tive minds,  probably  of  most  men  of  great  abil- 
ity, would  show  that  in  the  first  loves,  and  in 
the  early  marriages,  of  this  class,  the  choice  has. 
generally  fallen  upon  women  older  than  them- 
selves, and  this  without  any  reference  to  inter- 
ested motives.  But  Mr.  de  Quincey  holds  that 
Shakespeare,  "  looking  back  on  this  part  of  his 
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youthful  history  from  his  maturest  years, 
breathes  forth  pathetic  counsels  against  the 
errors  into  which  his  own  inexperience  had  been 
ensnared.  The  disparity  of  years  between  him- 
self and  his  wife  he  notices  in  a  beautiful  scene 
of  the  'Twelfth  Night. "* '  In  this  scene  Viola, 
disguised  as  a  page,  a  very  boy,  one  of  whom  it 
is  said — 

"  For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years 
That  say  thou  art  a  man," — 

is  pressed  by  the  Duke  to  own  that  his  eye 
"  hath  stay' d  upon  some  favor."  Viola,  who  is 
enamoured  of  the  Duke,  punningly  replies, — "  A 
little,  by  your  favor;"  and  being  still  pressed  to 
describe  the  "kind  of  woman,"  she  says  of  the 
Duke's  "complexion"  and  the  Duke's  "  years." 
Any  one  who  in  the  stage  representation  of  the 
Duke  should  do  otherwise  than  make  him  a 
grave  man  of  thirty-five  or  forty,  a  staid  and 
dignified  man,  would  not  present  Shakespeare's 
whole  conception  of  the  character.  There  would 
be  a  difference  of  twenty  years  between  him 
and  Viola.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  poet 
should  make  the  Duke  dramatically  exclaim, — 

"  Too  oldy  by  heaven  /    Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself  ;  so  wears  she  to  him. 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart." 

And  wherefore? — 

"  For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn, 
Than  women's  are." 

The  pathetic  counsels,  therefore,  which  Shake- 
speare is  here  supposed  to  breathe  in  his  maturer 
years,  have  reference  only  to  his  own  giddy  and 
unfirm  fancies.  We  are  of  opinion,  with  regard 
to  this  matter,  that  upon  the  general  principle 

^  Life  of  Shakespeare  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 
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Upon  which  Shakespeare  subjects  his  conception 
of  what  is  individually  true  to  what  is  univer- 
sally true,  he  would  have  rejected  instead  of 
adopted  whatever  was  peculiar  in  his  own  ex- 
perience, if  it  had  been  emphatically  recom- 
mended to  his  adoption  through  the  medium  of 
his  self-consciousness.  Shakespeare  wrote  these 
lines  at  a  time  of  life  (about  1602)  when  a  slight 
disparity  of  years  between  himself  and  his  wife 
would  have  been  a  very  poor  apology  to  his  own 
conscience  that  his  affection  could  not  hold  the 
bent;  and  it  certainly  does  happen,  as  a  singu- 
lar contradiction  to  his  supposed  "  earnestness 
in  pressing  the  point  as  to  the  inverted  disparity 
of  years,  which  indicates  pretty  clearly  an  ap- 
peal to  the  lessons  of  his  personal  experience,"' 
that  at  this  precise  period  he  should  have  retired 
from  his  constant  attendance  upon  the  stage, 
purchasing  land  in  his  native  place,  and  thus 
seeking  in  all  probability  the  more  constant 
companionship  of  that  object  of  his  early  choice 
of  whom  he  is  thus  supposed  to  have  expressed 
his  distaste.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  is  a  tol- 
erably convincing  proof  that  his  affections  could 
hold  the  bent,  however  he  might  dramatically 
and  poetically  have  said, 

"Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent : 
For  women  are  as  roses  ;  whose  fair  flower, 
Being  once  display 'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient 
ceremony  of  betrothing  had  not  fallen  into  dis- 
use at  the  period  of  Shakespeare's  marriage. 
Shakespeare  himself,  who  always,  upon  his 
great  principle  of  presenting  his  audiences  with 
matters  familiar  to  them,  introduces  the  man- 
ners of  his  own  country  in  his  own  times,  has 
several  remarkable  passages  upon  the  subject  of 

>  Life  in  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 
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the  trothplight.  In  "  Measure  for  Measure"  we 
learn  that  the  misery  of  the  "  poor  dejected 
Mariana"  was  caused  by  a  violation  of  the  troth- 
plight  :— 

''^ Duke.  She  should  this  Angelo  have  married;  was  affi- 
anced to  her  by  oath,  and  the  nuptial  appointed :  between 
which  time  of  the  contract  and  limit  of  the  solemnity,  her 
brother  Frederick  was  wracked  at  sea,  having  in  that  perished 
vessel  the  dowry  of  his  sister.  But  mark,  how  heavily  this 
befel  to  the  poor  gentlewoman  :  there  she  lost  a  noble  and  re- 
nowned brother,  in  his  love  toward  her  ever  most  kind  and 
natural ;  with  him  the  portion  and  sinew  of  her  fortune,  her 
marriage-dowry ;  with  both,  her  combinate  husband,  this 
well-seeming  Angelo. 

Isabella.  Can  this  be  so?    Did  Angelo  so  leave  her  ? 

Duke.  Left  her  in  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of  them  with 
his  comfort ;  swallowed  his  vows  whole,  pretending,  in  her, 
discoveries  of  dishonor;  in  few,  bestowed  her  on  her  own 
lamentation,  which  she  yet  wears  for  his  sake ;  and  he,  a 
marble  to  her  tears,  is  washed  with  them,  but  relents  not." 

Angelo  and  Mariana  were  bound  then  "  by  oath ;" 
the  nuptial  was  appointed;  there  was  a  pre- 
scribed time  between  the  contract  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  solemnity  of  the  Church.  But, 
the  lady  having  lost  her  dowry,  the  contract 
was  violated  by  her  "  combinate"  or  affianced 
husband.  The  oath  which  Angelo  violated  was 
taken  before  witnesses;  was  probably  tendered 
by  a  minister  of  the  Church.  In  "  Twelfth 
Night"  we  have  a  minute  description  of  such  a 
ceremonial.  When  Olivia  is  hastily  espoused 
to  Sebastian,  she  says, — 

"  Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man, 
Into  tne  chantrv  by  :  there,  before  him. 
And  underneatn  that  consecrated  roof. 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith  ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace  :    He  shall  conceal  it 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note, 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth." 

This  was  a  private  ceremony  before  a  single 
witness,  who  would  conceal  it  till  the  proper 
period  of  the  public  ceremonial.  Olivia,  fancy- 
ing she  has  thus  espoused  the  page,  repeatedly 
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calls  him  "  husband ;"  and,  being  rejected,  she 
summons  the  priest  to  declare 

"  What  dost  thou  know 
Hath  newly  pass'd  between  this  youth  and  me." 

The  priest  answers, — 

"  A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings  : 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  ray  function,  by  my  testimony  : 
Since  when,  my  watch  has  told  me,  toward  my  grave 
I  have  travell'd  but  two  hours." 

But  from  another  passage  in  Shakespeare,  it  is 
evident  that  the  trothplight  was  exchanged 
without  the  presence  of  a  priest,  but  that  wit- 
nesses were  essential  to  the  ceremony.'  The 
scene  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale"  where  this  occurs, 
is  altogether  so  perfect  a  picture  of  rustic  life, 
that  we  may  fairly  assume  that  Shakespeare  had 
in  view  the  scenes  with  which  his  own  youth 
was  familiar,  where  there  was  mirth  without 
grossness,  and  simplicity  without  ignorance : — 

"/'/£>.  O,  hear  me  breathe  my  life 

Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem'. 
Hath  sometime  lov'd:  /  take  thy  hand :  this  hand, 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow, 
That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Pol.  What  follows  this  ?— 
How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand  was  fair  before  ! — I  have  put  you  out : — 
But  to  your  protestation  ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Flo.  Do,  and  be  witness  to  7. 

Pol.  And  this  my  neighbor  too  ? 

Flo.  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men  ;  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  all ; 
That,  were  I  crown'd  the  most  imperial  monarch, 
Thereof  most  worthy  ;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve  ;  had  force,  and  knowledge, 


1  Holinshed  states  that  at  a  synod  held  at  Westminster,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  it  was  decreed  "that  contracts  made 
between  man  and  woman,  without  witnesses,  concerning 
marriage,  should  be  void  if  either  of  them  denied  it." 
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More  than  was  ever  man's,  I  would  not  prize  them, 
Without  her  love  :  for  her,  employ  them  all ; 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them,  to  her  service, 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Pol.  Fairly  offer' d. 

Cam.     This  shows  a  sound  affection. 

Shep.  But,  my  daughter. 

Say  you  the  like  to  him  ? 

Per.  I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well  ;  no,  nor  mean  better  : 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 

Shep.  Take  hands.,  a  bargain; — 

And  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to  V. 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  O,  that  must  be 

I'  the  virtue  of  your  daughter  :  one  being  dead, 
I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet ; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder  :  Br.t,  come  on. 
Contract  us  ^fore  these  witnesses. 

Shep.  Come .,  your  hand: 

And  daughter.,  yours.^'' 

To  the  argument  of  Polixenes  that  the  father 
of  Florizel  ought  to  know  of  his  proceeding, 
the  young  man  answers, — 

'•'■Flo.  Come,  come,  he  must  not  :— 

Mark  our  contract.'" 

And  then  the  father,  discovering  himself,  ex- 
claims,— 

"  Mark  your  divorce.,  young  sir." 

Here,  then,  in  the  publicity  of  a  village  festival, 
the  hand  of  the  loved  one  is  solemnly  taken  by 
her  "  servant ;"  he  breathes  his  life  before  the 
ancient  stranger  who  is  accidentally  present. 
The  stranger  is  called  to  be  witness  to  the  pro- 
testation ;  and  so  is  the  neighbor  who  has  come 
with  him.  The  maiden  is  called  upon  by  her 
father  to  speak,  and  then  the  old  man  adds, — 

"  Take  hands,  a  bargain." 

The  friends  are  to  bear  witness  to  it : — 

"  I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his." 
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The  impatient  lover  then  again  exclaims, — 

"  Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses." 

The  shepherd  takes  the  hands  of  the  youth  and 
the  maiden.     Again  the  lover  exclaims, — 

"  Mark  our  contract." 

The  ceremony  is  left  incomplete,  for  the  princely 
father  discovers  himself  with, — 

"  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir." 

We  have  thus  shown,  by  implication,  that  in 
the  time  of  Shakespeare  betrothment  was  not 
an  obsolete  rite.  Previous  to  the  Reformation 
it  was  in  all  probability  that  civil  contract  de- 
rived from  the  Roman  law,  which  was  confirmed 
indeed  by  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  but  which 
usually  preceded  it  for  a  definite  period, — some 
say  forty  days, — having  perhaps  too  frequently 
the  effect  of  the  marriage  of  the  Church  as  re- 
garded the  unrestrained  intercourse  of  those  so 
espoused. 

We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  customs  of  those 
days  by  our  own,  especially  if  our  inferences 
have  the  effect  of  imputing  criminality  where 
the  most  perfect  innocence  existed.  Because 
Shakespeare's  marriage-bond  is  dated  in  No- 
vember, 1582,  and  his  daughter  is  born  in  May, 
1583,  we  are  not  to  believe  that  here  was  "  haste 
and  secrecy."  Mr.  Halliwell  has  brought  sound 
documentary  evidence  to  bear  upon  this  ques- 
tion; he  has  shown  that  the  two  bondsmen, 
Sandels  and  Richardson,  were  respectable  neigh- 
bors of  the  Hathaways  of  Shottery,  although, 
like  Anne  herself,  they  are  described  as  of 
Stratford.  This  disposes  of  the  "  secrecy."  In 
the  same  year  that  Shakespeare  was  married, 
Mr.  Halliwell  has  shown  that  there  were  two 
entries  in  the  Stratford  Register,  recording  the 
church  rite  of  marriage  to  have  preceded  the 
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baptism  of  a  child,  by  shorter  periods  than  in- 
dicated by  Shakespeare's  marriage-bond;  and 
that  in  cases  where  the  sacredness  of  the  mar- 
riage has  been  kept  out  of  view,  illegitimacy  is 
invariably  noted  in  these  registers.  The  "  haste" 
was  evidently  not  required  in  fear  of  the  scandal 
of  Stratford,  We  believe  that  the  course  pur- 
sued was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
of  the  time,  and  of  the  class  to  which  the  Shake- 
speares  and  Hathaways  belonged. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  This  William,  being  inclined  naturally  to 
poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London,  I  guess 
about  eighteen,  and  was  an  actor  at  one  of  the 
playhouses,  and  did  act  exceedingly  well.  Now 
Ben  Jonson  was  never  a  good  actor,  but  an  ex- 
cellent instructor.  He  began  early  to  make  Es- 
says at  Dramatic  Poetry,  which  at  that  time  was 
very  low,  and  his  plays  took  well."  So  writes 
honest  Aubrey,  in  the  year  1680,  in  his"  Minutes 
of  Lives"  addressed  to  his  "  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Anthony  a  Wood,  Antiquary  of  Oxford."  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Aubrey's  account  of 
Shakespeare,  brief  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  the 
earliest  known  to  exist.  Rowe's"  Life"  was  not 
published  till  1707;  and  although  he  states  that 
he  must  own  a  particular  obligation  to  Better- 
ton,  the  actor,  for  the  most  considerable  part  of 
the  passages  relating  to  this  Life — "  his  venera- 
tion for  the  memory  of  Shakespeare  having  en- 
gaged him  to  make  a  journey  into  Warwickshire 
on  purpose  to  gather  up  what  remains  he  could 
of  a  name  for  which  he  had  so  great  a  venera- 
tion"— we  have  no  assistance  in  fixing  the  date 
of  Betterton's  inquiries.     Betterton  was  born  in 
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1635.  From  the  Restoration  until  his  retire- 
ment from  the  stage,  about  1700,  he  was  the 
most  deservedly  popular  actor  of  his  time; 
"such  an  actor,"  says  The  Tatler,  "as  ought  to 
be  recorded  with  the  same  respect  as  Roscius 
among  the  Romans."  He  died  in  17 10;  and 
looking  at  his  busy  life,  it  is  probable  that  he 
did  not  make  this  journey  into  Warwickshire 
until  after  his  retirement  from  the  theatre. 
Had  he  set  about  these  inquiries  earlier,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  "  Life"  by  Rowe 
would  have  contained  more  precise  and  satis- 
factory information.  Shakespeare's  sister  was 
alive  in  1646;  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  in 
1649;  his  second  daughter,  Mrs.  Quiney,  in  1662; 
and  his  granddaughter.  Lady  Barnard,  in  1670. 
The  information  which  might  be  collected  in 
Warwickshire,  after  the  death  of  Shakespeare's 
lineal  descendants,  would  necessarily  be  mixed 
up  with  traditions,  having  for  the  most  part 
some  foundation,  but  colored  and  distorted  by 
that  general  love  of  the  marvellous  which  too 
often  hides  the  fact  itself  in  the  inference  from 
it.  Thus,  Shakespeare's  father  might  have  sold 
his  own  meat,  as  the  land-owners  of  his  time  are 
reproached  by  Harrison  for  doing,  and  yet  in  no 
proper  sense  of  the  word  have  been  a  butcher. 
Thus,  the  supposition  that  the  poet  had  intended 
to  satirize  the  Lucy  family,  in  an  illusion  to  their 
arms,  might  have  suggested  that  there  was  a 
grudge  between  him  and  the  knight ;  and  what 
so  likely  a  subject  of  dispute  as  the  killing  of 
venison?  The  tradition  might  have  been  exact 
as  to  the  dispute ;  but  the  laws  of  another  cen- 
tury could  alone  have  suggested  that  the  quarrel 
would  compel  the  poet  to  fly  the  country. 
Aubrey's  story  of  Shakespeare's  coming  to  Lon- 
don is  a  simple  and  natural  one,  without  a  single 
marvellous  circumstance  about  it : — "  This  Wil- 
liam, being  inclined  naturally   to  poetry   and 
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acting,  came  to  London."  This,  the  elder  story, 
appears  to  us  to  have  much  greater  verisimili- 
tude than  the  later : — "  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  business  and  family  in  Warwickshire  -for 
some  time,  and  shelter  himself  in  London." 
Aubrey,  who  has  picked  up  all  the  gossip  "  of 
coffee-houses  in  this  great  city,"  hears  no  word 
of  Rowe's  story,  which  would  certainly  have 
been  handed  down  among  the  traditions  of  the 
theatre  to  Davenant  and  Shadwell,  from  whom 
he  does  hear  something: — "I  have  heard  Sir 
William  Davenant  and  Mr.  Thomas  Shadwell 
(who  is  counted  the  best  comedian  we  have 
now)  say,  that  he  had  a  most  prodigious  wit." 
Neither  does  he  say,  nor  indeed  any  one  else 
till  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  after  Shake- 
speare is  dead,  that,  "after  four  yeais'  conjugal 
discord,  he  would  resolve  upon  that  plan  of  sol- 
itary emigiationto  the  metropolis,  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  released  him  from  the  humili- 
ation of  domestic  feuds,  succeeded  so  splendidly 
for  his  worldly  prosperity,  and  with  a  train  of 
circumstances  so  vast  for  all  future  ages."^  It 
is  certainly  a  singular  vocation  for  a  writer  of 
genius  to  bury  the  legendary  scandals  of  the 
days  of  Rowe,  for  the  sake  of  exhuming  a  new 
scandal,  which  cannot  be  received  at  all  without 
the  belief  that  the  circumstance  must  have  had 
a  permanent  and  most  evil  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  the  unhappy  man  who  thus  cowardly 
and  ignominiously  is  held  to  have  severed  him- 
self from  his  duty  as  a  husband  and  a  father. 
We  cannot  trace  the  evil  influence,  and  there- 
fore we  reject  the  scandal.  It  has  not  even  the 
slightest  support  from  the  weakest  tradition. 
It  is  founded  upon  an  imperfect  comparison  of 
two  documents,  judging  of  the  habits  of  that 
period  by  those  of  our  own  day ;  supported  by 

» *'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 
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quotations  from  a  dramatist  of  whom  it  would 
be  difficult  to  affirm  that  he  ever  wrote  a  line 
which  had  strict  reference  to  his  own  feelings 
and  circumstances,  and  whose  intellect  in  his 
dramas  went  so  completely  out  of  itself  that  it 
almost  realizes  the  description  of  the  soul  in  its 
first  and  pure  nature — that  it  "  hath  no  idiosyn- 
crasies ;  that  is,  hath  no  proper  natural  inclina- 
tions which  are  not  competent  to  others  of  the 
same  kind  and  condition."* 

In  the  baptismal  register  of  the  parish  of 
Stratford  for  the  year  1583  is  the  entry  of  the 
birth  of  Susanna. 

"May  26  Susanna  daughter  to  William  Shakspere  " 

This  record  necessarily  implies  the  residence  of 
the  wife  of  William  Shakespeare  in  the  parish 
of  Stratford.  Did  he  himself  continue  to  reside 
in  this  parish?  There  is  no  evidence  of  his 
residence.  His  name  appears  in  no  suit  in  the 
Bailiff's  Court  at  this  period.  He  fills  no  munic- 
ipal office  such  as  his  father  had  filled  before 
him.  But  his  wife  continues  to  reside  in  the 
native  place  of  her  husband,  surrounded  by  his 
relations  and  her  own.  His  father  and  his 
mother  no  doubt  watch  with  anxious  solicitude 
over  the  fortunes  of  their  first  son.  He  has  a 
brother  Gilbert,  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  a 
sister  of  fourteen.  His  brother  Richard  is  nine 
years  of  age ;  but  Edmund  is  young  enough  to 
be  the  playmate  of  his  little  Susanna.  In  1585 
there  is  another  entry  in  the  parochial  register, 
the  birth  of  a  son  and  daughter. 

"  February  2  Hamnet  &  Judeth  Sonne  &  daughter  to 
William  Shakspere" 

William  Shakespeare  has  now  nearly  attained 
his  majority.     While  he  is  yet  a  minor  he  is  the 

^  "Enquiry  into  the  Opinion  of  the  Eastern  Sages  concern- 
ing the  Prae-existence  of  Souls."    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Glanvil. 
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father  of  three  children.  The  circumstance  of 
his  minority  may  perhaps  account  for  the  ab- 
sence of  his  name  from  all  records  of  court-leet, 
or  bailiff's  court,  or  common-hall.  He  was 
neither  a  constable,  nor  an  ale-conner,  nor  an 
overseer,  nor  a  jury-man,  because  he  was  a 
minor.  We  cannot  affirm  that  he  did  not  leave 
Stratford  before  his  minority  expired ;  but  it  is 
to  be  inferred,  that,  if  he  had  continued  to  re- 
side at  Stratford  after  he  was  legally  of  age,  we 
should  have  found  traces  of  his  residence  in  the 
records  of  the  town.  If  his  residence  were  out 
of  the  borough,  as  we  have  supposed  his  father's 
to  have  been  at  this  period,  some  trace  would 
yet  have  been  found  of  him,  in  all  likelihood, 
within  the  parish.  Just  before  the  termination 
of  his  minority  we  have  an  undeniable  record 
that  he  was  a  second  time  a  father  within  the 
parish.  It  is  at  this  period,  then,  that  we  would 
place  his  removal  from  Stratford ;  his  flight,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  legend;  his  solitary  emigra- 
tion, his  unamiable  separation  from  his  family, 
according  to  the  new  discovery.  That  his  emi- 
gration was  even  solitary  we  have  not  a  tittle  of 
evidence.  The  one  fact  we  know  with  refer- 
ence to  Shakespeare's  domestic  arrangements  in 
London  is  this:  that  as  early  as  1596  he  was  the 
occupier  of  a  house  in  Southwark.  "  From  a 
paper  now  before  me,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Edward  Alleyn,  the  player,  our  poet  appears 
to  have  lived  in  Southwark,  near  the  Bear- 
garden, in  1596."*  Malone  does  not  describe 
this  paper;  but  Mr.  Collier  found  it  at  Dulwich 
College,  and  it  thence  appears  that  the  name 
of  "  Mr.  Shaksper"  was  in  a  list  of  '*  Inhabitants 
of  Sowtherk  as  have  complaned,  this  —  of  JuUy, 
1596."  It  is  immaterial  to  know  of  what  Shake- 
speare  complained,  in  company  with  "  Wilson 

1  Malone  :  "  Inquiry,"  etc.,  p.  215. 
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the  piper,"  and  sundry  others.  The  neighbor- 
hood does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very  select 
one,  if  we  may  judge  from  another  name  in  this 
list.  We  cannot  affirm  that  Shakespeare  was 
the  solitary  occupier  of  this  house  in  South wark. 
Chalmers  says,  "  It  can  admit  of  neither  con- 
troversy nor  doubt,  that  Shakespeare  in  very 
early  life  settled  in  a  family  way  where  he  was 
bred.  Where  he  thus  settled,  he  probably  re- 
solved that  his  wife  and  family  should  remain 
through  life ;  although  he  himself  made  frequent 
excursions  to  London,  the  scene  of  his  profit, 
and  the  theatre  of  his  fame."  Mr,  Hunter  has 
discovered  a  document  which  shows  that  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  was,  in  1598,  assessed  in  a 
large  sum  to  a  subsidy  upon  the  parish  of  St. 
Helen's,  Bishopsgate.  He  was  assessed,  also, 
in  the  Liberty  of  the  Clink,  South  wark,  in  1609; 
but  whether  for  a  dwelling-house,  or  for  his 
property  in  the  Globe,  is  not  evident.  His  oc- 
cupation as  an  actor  both  at  the  Blackfriars  and 
the  Globe,  the  one  a  winter,  the  other  a  summer 
theatre,  continued  till  1603  or  1604.  His  inter- 
est as  a  proprietor  of  both  theatres  existed  in 
all  probability  till  161 2.  In  1597  »Shakespeare 
became  the  purchaser  of  the  largest  house  in 
Stratford,  and  he  resided  there  with  his  family 
till  the  time  of  his  death  in  161 6.  Many  cir- 
cumstances show  that  his  interests  and  affec> 
tions  were  always  connected  with  the  place  of 
his  birth. 

William  Shakespeare,  "  being  inclined  natu- 
rally to  poetry  and  acting,"  naturally  became  a 
poet  and  an  actor.  He  would  become  a  poet, 
without  any  impelling  circumstances  not  neces- 
sarily arising  out  of  his  own  condition.  "  He 
began  early  to  make  essays  at  dramatic  poetry, 
which  at  that  time  was  very  low."  Aubrey's 
account  of  his  early  poetical  efforts  is  an  intel- 
ligible  and    consistent    account.     Shakespeare 
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was  familiar  with  the  existing  state  of  dramatic 
poetry,  through  his  acquaintance  with  the  stage 
in  the  visits  of  various  companies  of  actors  to 
Stratford.  In  1584,  there  had  been  three  sets 
of  players  at  Stratford,  remunerated  for  their 
performances  out  of  the  public  purse  of  the 
borough.  These  were  the  players  of  "  my  Lord 
of  Oxford,"  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  In  1585  we  have  no  record  of  players 
in  the  borough.  In  1586  there  is  only  one  per- 
formance paid  for  by  the  Corporation.  But  in 
1587  the  Queen's  players,  for  the  first  time, 
make  their  appearance  in  that  town ;  and  their 
performances  are  rewarded  at  a  much  higher 
rate  than  those  of  any  previous  company.  Two 
years  after  this,  that  is  in  1589,  we  have  unde- 
niable evidence  that  Shakespeare  had  not  only 
a  casual  engagement,  was  not  only  a  salaried 
servant,  as  many  players  were,  but  was  a  share- 
holder in  this  very  Queen's  company,  with 
other  shareholders  below  him  in  the  list.  The 
fair  inference  is,  that  he  did  not  at  once  jump 
into  his  position.  Rowe  says  that,  after  having 
settled  in  the  world  in  a  family  manner,  and 
continued  in  this  kind  of  settlement  for  some 
time,  the  extravagance  of  which  he  was  guilty 
in  robbing  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park  obliged  him 
to  leave  his  business  and  family.  He  could  not 
have  so  left,  even  according  to  the  circum- 
stances which  were  known  to  Rowe,  till  after 
the  birth  of  his  son  and  daughter  in  1585.  But 
the  story  goes  on : — "  It  is  at  this  time,  and  upon 
this  accident,  that  he  is  said  to  have  made  his 
first  acquaintance  in  the  playhouse.  He  was 
received  into  the  company  then  in  being,  at 
first  in  a  very  mean  rank;  but  his  admirable 
wit,  and  the  natural  turn  of  it  to  the  stage,  soon 
distinguished  him,  if  not  as  an  extraordinary 
actor,  yet  as  an  excellent  writer."  Sixty  years 
after  the  time  of  Rowe  the  story  assumed  a 
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more  circumstantial  shape,  as  far  as  regards  the 
mean  rank  which  Shakespeare  filled  in  his  early- 
connection  with  the  theatre.  Dr.  Johnson  adds 
one  passage  to  the  "  Life,"  which  he  says  "  Mr. 
Pope  related,  as  communicated  to  him  by  Mr. 
Rowe."  It  is  so  remarkable  an  anecdote  that  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  that  Rowe  did  not  him- 
self add  it  to  his  own  meagre  account : — 

"  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  coaches  being  yet 
uncommon,  and  hired  coaches  not  at  all  in  use, 
those  who  were  too  proud,  too  tender,  or  too 
idle  to  walk,  went  on  horseback  to  any  distant 
business  or  diversion.  Many  came  on  horse- 
back to  the  play ;  and  when  Shakespeare  fled  to 
London  from  the  terror  of  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, his  first  expedient  was  to  wait  at  the  door 
of  the  playhouse,  and  hold  the  horses  of  those 
that  had  no  servants,  that  they  might  be  ready 
again  after  the  performance.  In  this  office  he 
became  so  conspicuous  for  his  care  and  readi- 
ness, that  in  a  short  time  every  man  as  he 
alighted  called  for  Will  Shakespeare,  and 
scarcely  any  other  waiter  was  trusted  with  a 
horse  while  Will  Shakespeare  could  be  had. 
This  was  the  first  dawn  of  better  fortune. 
Shakespeare,  finding  more  horses  put  into  his 
hand  than  he  could  hold,  hired  boys  to  wait 
under  his  inspection,  who,  when  Will  Shake- 
speare was  summoned,  were  immediately  to 
present  themselves — 'I  am  Shakespeare's  boy, 
sir.'  In  time,  Shakespeare  found  higher  em- 
ployment; but  as  long  as  the  practice  of  riding 
to  the  playhouse  continued,  the  waiters  that 
held  the  horses  retained  the  appellation  of 
Shakespeare's  boys." 

Steevens  has  attempted  to  impugn  the  credi- 
bility of  this  anecdote  by  saying, — "  That  it  was 
once  the  general  custom  to  ride  on  horseback  to 
the  play  I  am  yet  to  learn.  The  most  popular 
of  the  theatres  were  on  the  Bankside ;  and  we 
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are  told  by  the  satirical  pamphleteers  of  that 
time  that  the  usual  mode  of  conveyance  to 
these  places  of  amusement  was  by  water,  but 
not  a  single  writer  so  much  as  hints  at  the  cus- 
tom of  riding  to  them,  or  at  the  practice  of  hav- 
ing horses  held  during  the  hours  of  exhibition." 
Steevens  is  here  in  error;  he  has  a  vague  notion 
— which  is  still  persevered  in  with  singular 
obstinacy,  even  by  those  who  have  now  the 
means  of  knowing  that  Shakespeare  had  ac- 
quired property  in  the  chief  theatre  in  1589 — 
that  the  great  dramatic  poet  had  felt  no  inspira- 
tion till  he  was  about  eight-and-twenty,  and  that, 
therefore,  his  connection  with  the  theatre  began 
in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Globe  on  the  Bank- 
side — a  theatre  not  built  till  1593.  To  the  ear- 
lier theatres,  if  they  were  frequented  by  the 
gallants  of  the  Court,  they  would  have  gone 
on  horses.  They  did  so  go,  as  we  learn  from 
Dekker,  long  after  the  Bankside  theatres  were 
established.  The  story  first  appeared  in  a  book 
entitled  "The  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  considered 
to  be  the  work  of  Theophilus  Gibber,  but  said 
to  be  written  by  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of 
Shiels,  who  was  an  amanuensis  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
Shiels  had  certainly  some  hand  in  the  book ;  and 
there  we  find  that  Davenant  told  the  anecdote 
to  Betterton,  who  communicated  it  to  Rowe, 
who  told  it  to  Pope,  who  told  it  to  Dr.  Newton. 
Improbable  as  the  story  is  as  it  now  stands, 
there  may  be  a  scintillation  of  truth  in  it,  as  in 
most  traditions.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  the  Blackfriars  Theatre  might  have  had 
Shakespeare's  boys  to  hold  horses,  but  not 
Shakespeare  himself.  As  a  proprietor  of  the 
theatre,  Shakespeare  might  sagaciously  perceive 
that  its  interest  would  be  promoted  by  the  readi- 
est accommodation  being  offered  to  its  visitors ; 
and  further,  with  that  worldly  adroitness  which, 
in  him,  was  not  incompatible  with  the  exercise 
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of  the  highest  genius,  he  might  have  derived 
an  individual  profit  by  employing  servants  to 
perform  this  office.  In  an  age  when  horse- 
stealing was  one  of  the  commonest  occurrences, 
it  would  be  a  guarantee  for  the  safe  charge  of 
the  horses  that  they  were  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  agents  of  one  then  well  known  in  the 
world, — an  actor,  a  writer,  a  proprietor  of  the 
theatre.  Such  an  association  with  the  author 
of  "  Hamlet"  must  sound  most  anti-poetical ; 
but  the  fact  is  scarcely  less  prosaic  that  the  same 
wondrous  man,  about  the  period  when  he  wrote 
"  Macbeth,  "had  an  action  for  debt  in  the  Bailiff's 
Court,  at  Stratford,  to  recover  thirty-five  shil- 
lings and  tenpence  for  corn  by  him  sold  and 
delivered. 

Familiar,  then,  with  theatrical  exhibitions, 
such  as  they  were,  from  his  earliest  youth,  and 
with  a  genius  so  essentially  dramatic  that  all 
other  writers  that  the  world  has  seen  have 
never  approached  him  in  his  power  of  going  out 
of  himself,  it  is  inconsistent  with  probability 
that  he  should  not  have  attempted  some  dra- 
matic composition  at  an  early  age.  The  theory 
that  he  was  first  employed  in  repairing  the  plays 
of  others  we  hold  to  be  altogether  untenable; 
supported  only  by  a  very  narrow  view  of  the 
great  essentials  to  a  dramatic  work,  and  by 
verbal  criticism,  which,  when  carefully  exam- 
ined, utterly  fails  even  in  its  own  petty  assump- 
tions. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  three 
Parts  of  "  Henry  VI."  belong  to  the  earl}'  stage. 
We  believe  them  to  be  wholly  and  absolutely 
the  early  work  of  Shakespeare.  But  we  do  not 
necessarily  hold  that  they  were  his  earliest 
work ;  for  the  proof  is  so  absolute  of  the  contin- 
ual improvements  and  elaborations  which  he 
made  in  his  best  productions,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  that  some  of  the  plays  which 
have  the  most  finished  air,  but  of  which  there 
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were  no  early  editions,  may  not  be  founded 
upon  very  youthful  compositions.  Others  may 
have  wholly  perished;  thrown  aside  after  a 
season;  never  printed;  and  neglected  by  their 
author,  to  whom  new  inventions  would  be  easier 
than  remodellings  of  pieces  probably  composed 
upon  a  false  theory  of  art.  For  it  is  too  much 
to  imagine  that  his  first  productions  would  be 
wholly  untainted  by  the  taste  of  the  period. 
Some  might  have  been  weak  delineations  of 
life  and  character,  overloaded  with  mythologi- 
cal conceits  and  pastoral  affectations,  like  the 
plays  of  Lyly,  which  were  the  Court  fashion 
before  1590.  Others  might  have  been  prompted 
by  the  false  ambition  to  produce  effect,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  "Locrine,"  and  partly 
so  of  "  Titus  Andronicus."  But  of  one  thing  we 
may  be  sure — that  there  would  be  no  want  of 
power  even  in  his  first  productions;  that  real 
poetry  would  have  gushed  out  of  the  bombast, 
and  true  wit  sparkled  amid  the  conceits.  His 
first  plays  would,  we  think,  fall  in  with  the  pre- 
vailing desire  of  the  people  to  learn  the  history 
of  their  country  through  the  stage.  If  so,  they 
would  certainly  not  exhibit  the  feebleness  of 
some  of  those  performances  which  were  popular 
about  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
and  which  continued  to  be  popular  even  after 
he  had  most  successfully  undertaken 

"  To  raise  our  ancient  sovereigns  from  their  hearse." 

The  door  of  the  theatre  was  not  a  difficult  one 
for  him  to  enter.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  sev- 
eral of  the  most  eminent  actors  of  this  very 
period  are  held  to  have  been  his  immediate 
neighbors.  The  petition  to  the  Privy  Council, 
which  has  proved  that  Shakespeare  was  a  sharer 
in  the  Blackfriars  playhouse  in  1589,  contains 
the  names  of   sixteen   shareholders,  he   beinor 
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the  twelfth  on  the  list.  The  head  of  the  Com- 
pany was  James  Burbage ;  the  second,  Richard 
Burbage  his  son.  Malone  suspected  that  both 
John  Heminge,  one  of  the  editors  of  Shak- 
spere's  Collected  Works,  and  Richard  Burbage, 
"  were  Shakespeare's  countrymen,  and  that 
Heminge  was  born  at  Shottery."  His  conjec- 
ture with  regard  to  Heminge  was  founded  upon 
entries  in  the  baptismal  register  of  Stratford, 
which  show  that  there  was  a  John  Heminge  at 
Shottery  in  1567,  and  a  Richard  Heminge  in 
1570.  Mr.  Collier  has  shown  that  a  John  Bur- 
bage was  bailiff  of  Stratford  in  1555;  and  that 
many  of  the  same  name  were  residents  in  War- 
wickshire. But  Mr.  Hunter  believes  that  Rich- 
ard Burbage  was  a  native  of  London.  A  letter 
addressed  by  Lord  Southampton  to  Lord  Elles- 
mere  in  1608,  introducing  Burbage  and  Shake- 
speare to  ask  protection  of  that  nobleman,  then 
Lord  Chancellor,  against  some  threatened  moles- 
tation from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London,  says,  "  they  are  both  of  one  county, 
and  indeed  almost  of  one  town."  This  would 
be  decisive,  had  some  doubts  not  been  thrown 
upon  the  authenticity  of  this  document.  We  do 
not  therefore  rely  upon  the  assumption  that 
William  Shakespeare  and  Richard  Burbage  were 
originally  neighbors.  But  from  the  visits  of  the 
Queen's  players  to  Stratford,  Shakespeare  might 
have  made  friends  with  Burbage  and  Heminge, 
and  have  seen  that  the  profession  of  an  actor, 
however  disgraced  by  some  men  of  vicious  man- 
ners, performing  in  the  inn-yards  and  smaller 
theatres  of  London,  numbered  among  its  mem- 
bers men  of  correct  lives  and  honorable  charac- 
ter. Even  the  enemy  of  plays  and  players, 
Stephen  Gosson,  had  been  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge this :  "  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  them 
are  sober,  discreet,  properly  learned,  honest 
householders,    and    citizens    well    thought    on 
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among  their  neighbors  at  home."^  It  was  a 
lucrative  profession,  too;  especially  to  those 
who  had  the  honor  of  being  the  Queen's  Ser- 
vants. Their  theatre  was  frequented  by  per- 
sons of  rank  and  fortune ;  the  prices  of  admis- 
sion were  high;  they  were  called  upon  not 
infrequently  to  present  their  performances  be- 
fore the  Queen  herself,  and  their  reward  was 
a  royal  one.  The  object  thus  offered  to  the 
ambition  of  a  young  man,  conscious  of  his  own 
powers,  would  be  glittering  enough  to  induce 
him,  not  very  unwillingly,  to  quit  the  tranquil 
security  of  his  native  home.  But  we  inverse 
the  usual  belief  in  this  matter.  We  think  that 
Shakespeare  became  an  actor  because  he  was  a 
dramatic  writer,  and  not  a  dramatic  writer  be- 
cause he  was  an  actor.  He  very  quickly  made 
his  way  to  wealth  and  reputation,  not  so  much 
by  a  handsome  person  and  pleasing  manners, 
as  by  that  genius  which  left  all  other  compet- 
itors far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  dramatic 
composition ;  and  by  that  prudence  which 
taught  him  to  combine  the  exercise  of  his  ex- 
traordinary powers  with  a  constant  reference  to 
the  course  of  life  he  had  chosen,  not  lowering 
his  art  for  the  advancement  of  his  fortune,  but 
achieving  his  fortune  in  showing  what  mighty 
things  might  be  accomplished  by  his  art. 

There  is  a  subject,  however,  which  we  are 
now  called  upon  to  examine,  which  may  have 
had  a  material  influence  upon  the  determina- 
tion of  Shakespeare  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
wide  and  perilous  sea  of  London  dramatic  so- 
ciety. We  have  uniformly  contended  against 
the  assertion  that  the  poverty  of  John  Shake- 
speare prevented  him  giving  his  son  a  grammar- 
school  education.  We  believe  that  all  the  sup- 
posed evidences  of  that  poverty,  at  the  period 

*  "School  of  Abuse,"  1579. 
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of  Shakespeare's  boyhood,  are  extremely  vague 
and  contradictory.^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  to  us  more  than  probable  that  after 
William  Shakespeare  had  the  expenses  of  a 
family  to  meet,  there  were  changes,  and  very 
natural  ones,  in  the  worldly  position  of  his 
father,  and  consequently  of  his  own,  which 
might  have  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  son 
should  abandon  the  tranquil  course  of  a  rural 
life  which  he  probably  contemplated  when  he 
married,  and  make  a  strenuous  and  a  noble 
exertion  for  independence,  in  a  career  which  his 
peculiar  genius  opened  to  him.  We  will  first 
state  the  facts  which  appear  to  bear  upon  the 
supposed  difficulties  of  John  Shakespeare  about 
the  period  when  William  may  be  held  to  have 
joined  Burbage's  company  in  London — facts 
which  are  far  from  indicating  anything  like 
ruin,  but  which  exhibit  some  involvements  and 
uneasiness. 

In  1578  John  Shakespeare  mortgaged  his  prop- 
erty of  Asbies,  acquired  by  marriage.  Four 
years  before  this  he  purchased  two  freehold 
houses  in  Stratford,  which  he  always  retained. 
In  1578,  therefore,  he  wanted  capital.  In  1579 
he  sold  an  interest  in  some  property  at  Snitter- 
field.  But  then,  in  1580,  he  tendered  the  mort- 
gage money  to  the  mortgagee  of  the  Asbies' 
estate,  which  was  illegally  refused,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  other  mone}''  was  owing.  A  Chancery 
suit  was  the  consequence,  which  was  undeter- 
mined in  1597.  In  an  action  for  debt  in  the 
bailiff's  court  in  1 586,  the  return  of  the  sergeants- 
at-mace  upon  a  warrant  of  distress  against 
John  Shakespeare  is,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
distrain  upon.  It  is  held,  therefore,  that  all  the 
household  gear  was  then  gone.  Is  it  not  more 
credible  that  the  family  lived  elsewhere?     Mr. 

1  See  p.  35,  etc. 
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Hunter  has  discovered  that  a  John  Shakespeare 
lived  at  Clifford,  a  pretty  village  near  Stratford, 
in  1579,  he  being  described  in  a  will  of  1583  as 
indebted  to  the  estate  of  John  Ashwell,  of  Strat- 
ford. His  removal  from  Stratford  borough  as  a 
resident,  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
irregular  in  his  attendance  at  the  halls  of  the 
corporation,  after  1578;  and  was  finally,  in  1586, 
removed  from  the  body,  for  that  he  "  doth  not 
come  to  the  halls  when  they  be  warned."  And 
yet,  as  there  were  fines  for  non-attendance,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  there  is  some 
proof  that  he  clung  to  the  civic  honors,  even  at 
a  personal  cost;  though,  from  some  cause,  and 
that  probably  non-residence,  he  did  not  perform 
the  civic  duties.  Lastly,  he  is  returned  in  1592, 
with  other  persons,  as  not  attending  church, 
and  this  remark  is  appended  to  a  list  of  nine 
persons,  in  which  is  the  name  of  "  Mr.  John 
Shackespere," — "  It  is  said  that  these  last  nine 
come  not  to  church  for  fear  of  process  for  debt." 
If  he  had  been  residing  in  the  borough  it  would 
have  been  quite  unnecessary  to  execute  the 
process  in  the  sacred  precincts; — he  evidently 
lived  and  was  occupied  out  of  the  borough.  It 
is  tolerably  clear  that  the  traffic  of  Henley 
Street,  whether  of  wool,  or  skins,  or  carcasses, 
was  at  an  end.  John  Shakespeare,  the  yeoman, 
was  farming;  and,  like  many  other  agricultur- 
ists, in  all  districts,  and  all  times,  was  a  sufferer 
from  causes  over  which  he  had  no  control. 
There  were  peculiar  circumstances  at  that  period 
which,  temporarily,  would  have  materially  af- 
fected his  property. 

In  1580  John  Shakespeare  tendered  the  mort- 
gage-money for  his  wife's  inheritance  at  Asbies. 
The  property  was  rising  in  value ; — the  mort- 
gagee would  not  give  it  up.  He  had  taken  pos- 
session, and  had  leased  it,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Chancery  proceedings.      He   alleges,    in    1597, 
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that  John  Shakespeare  wanted  to  obtain  posses- 
sion, because  the  lease  was  expiring,  "  whereby 
a  greater  value  is  to  be  yearly  raised."  Other 
property  was  sold  to  obtain  the  means  of  making 
this  tender.  John  Shakespeare  would  probably 
have  occupied  his  estate  of  Asbies,  could  he 
have  obtained  possession.  But  he  was  unlaw- 
fully kept  out ;  and  he  became  a  tenant  of  some 
other  land,  in  addition  to  what  he  held  of  his 
own.  There  was,  at  this  particular  period,  a 
remarkable  pressure  upon  proprietors  and  ten- 
ants who  did  not  watchfully  mark  the  effects  of 
an  increased  abundance  of  money — a  prodigious 
rise  in  the  value  of  all  commodities,  through 
the  greater  supply  of  the  precious  metals.  In 
"  A  Briefe  Conceipte  touching  the  Common- 
weale,"  already  quoted,^  there  is,  in  the  dia- 
logue between  the  landowner,  the  husbandman, 
the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  doctor 
of  divinity,  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
owner, which  appears  to  offer  a  parallel  case 
to  that  of  John  Shakespeare  : — "  All  of  my  sort 
— I  mean  all  gentlemen — have  great  cause  to 
complain,  now  that  the  prices  of  things  are  so 
risen  of  all  hands,  that  you  may  better  live  after 
your  degree  than  we ;  for  you  may  and  do  raise 
the  price  of  your  wares  as  the  prices  of  victuals 
and  other  necessaries  do  rise,  and  so  cannot  we 
so  much ;  for  though  it  be  true,  that  of  such 
lands  as  come  to  hands  either  by  purchase  or  by 
determination  and  ending  of  such  terms  of  years 
that  I  or  my  ancestors  had  granted  them  in  time 
past,  I  do  receive  a  better  fine  than  of  old  was 
used,  or  enhance  the  rent  thereof,  being  forced 
thereto  for  the  charge  of  my  household,  that  is 
so  encreased  over  that  it  was;  yet  in  all  my 
lifetime  I  look  not  that  the  third  part  of  my  land 
shall  come  to  my  disposition,  that  I  may  en- 

» Page  14. 
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hance  the  rent  of  the  same,  but  it  shall  be  in 
men's  holding  either  by  leases  or  by  copy 
granted  before  my  time,  and  still  continuing, 
and  yet  like  to  continue  in  the  same  state  for 
the  most  part  during  my  life,  and  percase  my 
sons.  .  .  .  We  are  forced  therefore  to  minish 
the  third  part  of  our  household,  or  to  raise  the 
third  part  of  our  revenues,  and  for  that  we  can- 
not so  do  of  our  own  lands  that  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  other  men,  many  of  lis  are  enforced 
to  keep  pieces  of  our  own  lands  when  they  fall 
in  our  own  possession,  or  to  purchase  some  farm 
of  other  men's  lands,  and  to  store  it  with  sheep 
or  some  other  cattle,  to  help  make  up  the  decay 
of  our  revenues,  and  to  maintain  our  old  estate 
withal,  and  yet  all  is  little  enough." 

In  such  a  transition  state,  we  may  readily 
imagine  John  Shakespeare  to  have  been  a  suf- 
ferer. But  his  struggle  was  a  short  one.  He 
may  have  owed  debts  he  was  unable  to  pay,  and 
have  gone  through  some  seasons  of  difficulty, 
deriving  small  rents  from  his  own  lands,  "  in 
the  hands  of  other  men,"  and  enforced  to  hold 
"some  farm  of  other  men's  lands"  at  an  ad- 
vanced rent.  Yet  this  is  not  ruin  and  degrada- 
tion. He  maintained  his  social  position;  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  imagine  that  his  illustrious  son 
devoted  some  portion  of  the  first  rewards  of  his 
labor  to  make  the  condition  of  his  father  easier 
in  that  time  of  general  uneasiness  and  difficulty. 
In  ten  years  prosperity  brightened  the  homes  of 
that  family.  The  poet  bought  the  best  house  in 
Stratford;  the  yeoman  applied  to  the  College 
of  Arms  for  bearings  that  would  exhibit  his 
gentle  lineage,  and  asserted  that  he  was  a  man 
of  landed  substance,  sufficient  to  uphold  the 
pretension.  But  in  the  period  of  rapid  changes 
in  the  value  of  property, — a  transition  which, 
from  the  time  of  Latimer,  was  producing  the 
most  remarkable  effects  on  the  social  condition 
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of  all  the  people  of  England,  pressing  severely 
upon  many,  although  it  was  affording  the  sure 
means  of  national  progress, — it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Shakespeare's  father  gradually 
found  himself  in  straitened  circumstances.  This 
change  in  his  condition  might  have  directed  his 
son  to  a  new  course  of  life  which  might  be  en- 
tered upon  without  any  large  pecuniary  means, 
and  which  offered  to  his  ambition  a  fair  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  genius.  There 
was  probably  a  combination  of  necessity  and 
of  choice  which  gave  us  "  Hamlet"  and  "  Lear." 
If  William  Shakespeare  had  remained  at  Strat- 
ford he  would  have  been  a  poet — a  greater, 
perhaps,  than  the  author  of  "  The  Faery 
Queene ;"  but  that  species  of  literature  which  it 
was  for  him  to  build  up,  almost  out  of  chaos, 
and  to  carry  onward  to  a  perfection  beyond  the 
excellence  of  any  other  age,  might  have  been 
for  him  "  an  un weeded  garden." 


CHAPTER   Vn. 

Among  those  innumerable  by-ways  in  London 
which  are  familiar  to  the  hurried  pedestrian, 
there  is  a  well-known  line  of  streets,  or  rather 
lanes,  leading  from  the  hill  on  which  St.  Paul's 
stands  to  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  Between  Apothecaries'  Hall  and  Print- 
ing-house Square  is  a  short  lane,  leading  into 
an  open  space  called  Playhouse  Yard.  It  is  one 
of  those  shabby  places  of  which  there  are  so 
many  in  London,  lies  in  the  heart  of  this  pre- 
cinct, close  by  the  church  of  a  suppressed  mon- 
astery, and  in  the  very  spot  which  is  now  known 
as  Playhouse  Yard,  was  built,  in  1575,  the  Black- 
friars Theatre. 

The  history  of  the  early  stage,  as  it  is  to  be 
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deduced  from  statutes,  and  proclamations,  and 
orders  of  council,  exhibits  a  constant  succession 
of  conflicts  between  the  civic  authorities  and 
the  performers  of  plays.  The  Act  of  the  14th 
of  Elizabeth,  "  for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds, 
and  for  relief  of  the  poor  and  impotent,"  was 
essentially  an  Act  of  protection  for  the  estab- 
lished companies  of  players.  We  have  here, 
for  the  first  time,  a  definition  of  rogues  and 
vagabonds;  and  it  includes  not  only  those  who 
can  "  give  no  reckoning  how  he  or  she  doth 
lawfully  get  his  or  her  living,"  but  "  all  fencers, 
bearwards,  common  players  in  interludes,  and 
minstrels,  not  belonging  to  any  baron  of  this 
realm,  or  toward  any  other  honorable  personage 
of  greater  degree ;  all  jugglers,  pedlers,  tinkers, 
and  petty  chapmen;  which  said  fencers,  bear- 
wards,  common  players  in  interludes,  minstrels, 
jugglers,  pedlers,  tinkers,  and  petty  chapmen, 
shall  wander  abroad,  and  have  not  license  of 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  at  the  least,  whereof 
one  to  be  of  the  quorum,  where  and  in  what 
shire  they  shall  happen  to  wander."  The  cir- 
cumstance of  belonging  to  any  baron,  or  person 
of  greater  degree,  was  in  itself  a  pretty  large 
exception ;  and  if  in  those  times  of  rising  puri- 
tanism  the  license  of  two  justices  of  the  peace 
was  not  always  to  be  procured,  the  large  num- 
ber of  companies  enrolled  as  the  servants  of 
the  nobility  offers  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
profession  of  a  player  was  not  a  persecuted  one, 
but  one  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  ruling 
powers.  There  was  one  company  of  players, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester's,  which,  within  two  years 
after  the  legislative  protection  of  this  Act, 
received  a  more  important  privilege  from  the 
Queen  herself.  In  1574  a  writ  of  privy  seal  was 
issued  to  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  com- 
manding him  to  set  forth  letters  patent  addressed 
to  all  justices,  etc.,  licensing  and  authorizing 
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James  Burbage,  and  four  other  persons,  ser- 
vants to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  "  to  use,  exercise, 
and  occupy  the  art  and  faculty  of  playing  com- 
edies, tragedies,  stage-plays,  and  such  other  like 
as  they  have  already  used  and  studied,  or  here- 
after shall  use  and  study,  as  well  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  our  loving  subjects,  as  for  our  solace  and 
pleasure,  when  we  shall  think  good  to  see  them.' 
And  they  were  to  exhibit  their  performances 
"  as  well  within  our  City  of  London  and  liber- 
ties of  the  same,"  as  "  throughout  our  realm  of 
England."  Without  knowing  how  far  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  might  have  been 
molested  by  the  authorities  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, in  defiance  of  this  patent,  it  is  clear  that 
this  patent  was  of  itself  insufficient  to  insure 
their  kind  reception  within  the  city;  for  it  ap- 
pears that,  within  three  months  after  the  date 
of  the  patent,  a  letter  was  written  from  the  Privy 
Council  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  directing  him  "  to 
admit  the  comedy  players  within  the  city  of 
London,  and  to  be  otherwise  favorably  used." 
This  mandate  was  probably  obeyed;  but  in  1575 
the  Court  of  Common  Council,  without  any  ex- 
ception for  the  objects  of  the  patent  of  1574, 
made  certain  orders,  in  the  city  language  termed 
an  Act,  which  assumed  that  the  whole  authority 
for  the  regulation  of  plays  was  in  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen ;  that  they  only 
could  license  theatrical  exhibitions  within  the 
city ;  and  that  the  players  whom  they  did  license 
should  contribute  half  their  receipts  to  charita- 
ble purposes.  The  civic  authorities  appear  to 
have  stretched  their  power  somewhat  too  far; 
for  in  that  very  year  James  Burbage,  and  the 
other  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  erected 
their  theatre  amid  the  houses  of  the  great  in  the 
Blackfriars,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  city 
walls,  but  absolutely  out  of  the  control  of  the 
city  officers.     The  immediate  neighbors  of  the 
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players  were  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
Hunsdon,  as  we  learn  from  a  petition  against 
the  players  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct. 
The  petition  was  unavailing.  The  rooms  which 
it  states  "  one  Burbadge  hath  lately  bought"  were 
converted  "  into  a  common  playhouse ;"  and 
within  fourteen  years  from  the  period  of  its 
erection  William  Shakespeare  was  one  of  its 
proprietors. 

The  royal  patent  of  1574  authorized  in  the 
exercise  of  their  art  and  faculty  "  James  Bur- 
badge,  John  Perkyn,  John  Lanham,  William 
Johnson,  and  Robert  Wilson,"  who  are  described 
as  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Al- 
though on  the  early  stage  the  characters  were 
frequently  doubled,  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
that  these  five  persons  were  of  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  company  of  comedians.  They 
had,  no  doubt,  subordinate  actors  in  their  pay ; 
they  being  the  proprietors  or  shareholders  in 
the  general  adventure.  Of  these  five  original 
patentees  four  remained  as  the  "  sharers  in  the 
Blackfriars  Playhouse"  in  1589,  the  name  only 
of  John  Perkyn  being  absent  from  the  subscrib- 
ers to  a  certificate  to  the  Privy  Council  that  the 
company  acting  at  the  Blackfriars  "  have  never 
given  cause  of  displeasure  in  that  they  have 
brought  into  their  plays  matters  of  state  and 
religion."  This  certificate — which  bears  the 
date  of  November,  1589 — exhibits  to  us  the  list 
of  the  professional  companions  of  Shakespeare 
in  an  early  stage  of  his  career,  though  certainly 
not  in  the  very  earliest.  The  certificate  de- 
scribes the  persons  subscribing  it  as  "  her 
Majesty's  poor  players,"  and  sets  forth  that  they 
are  "  all  of  them  sharers  in  the  Blackfriars  Play- 
house." Their  names  are  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: — i.  James  Burbadge.  2.  Rich- 
ard Burbadge.  3.  John  Laneham.  4.  Thomas 
Greene.     5.  Robert   Wilson.     6.    John   Taylor. 
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7.  Anth.  Wadeson,  8.  Thomas  Pope.  9.  George 
Peele.  10.  Augustine  Phillipps.  11.  Nicholas 
Towley.  12.  William  Shakespeare.  13.  Wil- 
liam Kempe.  14.  William  Johnson.  15.  Bap- 
tiste  Goodale.      16.   Robert  Armyn. 

The  Blackfriars  was  a  winter  theatre ;  so  that, 
differing  from  the  Globe,  which  belonged  to  the 
same  company,  it  was,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
roofed  in.  It  appears  surprising  that,  in  a  cli- 
mate like  that  of  England,  even  a  summer 
theatre  should  be  without  a  roof;  but  the  sur- 
prise is  lessened  when  we  consider  that,  when 
the  Globe  was  built  in  1594,  not  twenty  3'ears 
had  elapsed  since  plays  were  commonly  repre- 
sented in  the  open  yards  of  the  inns  of  London. 
The  Belle  Savage  was  among  the  most  famous 
of  these  inn-yard  theatres ;  and  even  the  present 
area  of  that  inn  will  show  how  readily  it  might 
be  adapted  for  such  performances.  The  Black- 
friars Theatre  was  probably  little  more  than  a 
large  space,  arranged  pretty  much  like  the  Belle 
Savage  yard,  but  with  a  roof  over  it.  Indeed, 
so  completely  were  the  public  theatres  adapted 
after  the  model  of  the  temporary  ones,  that  the 
space  for  the  "  groundlings"  long  continued  to 
be  called  the  yard.  One  of  the  earliest  theatres, 
built  probably  about  the  same  time  as  the  Black- 
friars, was  called  the  Curtain,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  the  refinement  of  separating  the 
actors  from  the  audience  during  the  intervals  of 
the  representation  was  at  first  peculiar  to  that 
theatre. 

In  the  continuation  of  Stow's  "  Chronicle,"  by 
Edmund  Howes,  there  is  a  very  curious  passage, 
which  carries  us  back  from  the  period  in  which 
he  was  writing  (1631)  for  sixty  3'ears.  He  de- 
scribes the  destruction  of  the  Globe  by  fire  in 
1 61 3,  the  burning  of  the  Fortune  Playhouse  four 
years  after,  the  rebuilding  of  both  theatres,  and 
the  erection  of  "  a  new  fair  playhouse  near  the 
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Whitefriars."  He  then  adds, — "  And  this  is  the 
seventeenth  stage  or  common  playhouse,  which 
hath  been  new  made  within  the  space  of  three- 
score years  within  London  and  the  suburbs, 
viz.  :  five  inns,  or  common  hostelries,  turned  to 
playhouses,  one  Cockpit,  St.  Paul's  singing- 
school,  one  in  the  Blackfriars,  and  one  in  the 
Whitefriars,  which  was  built  last  of  all,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  twenty-nine. 
All  the  rest  not  named  were  erected  only  for 
common  playhouses,  besides  the  new-built  bear- 
garden, which  was  built  as  well  for  plays,  and 
fencers'  prizes,  as  bull-baiting;  besides  one  in 
former  time  at  Newington  Butts.  Before  the 
space  of  three-score  years  abovesaid  I  neither 
knew,  heard,  nor  read  of  any  such  theatres,  set 
stages,  or  playhouses,  as  have  been  purposely 
built  within  man's  memory."  It  would  appear, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  very  imperfect 
materials  which  exist,  that  in  the  early  period 
of  Shakespeare's  connection  with  the  Blackfriars 
it  was  the  only  private  theatre.  It  is  natural  to 
conclude  that  the  proprietors  of  this  theatre, 
being  the  Queen's  servants,  were  the  most  re- 
spectable of  their  vocation;  conformed  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  State  with  the  utmost  scrupu- 
lousness ;  endeavored  to  attract  a  select  audience 
rather  than  an  uncritical  multitude ;  and  re- 
ceived higher  prices  for  admission  than  were 
paid  at  the  public  theatres.  The  performances 
at  the  Blackfriars  were  for  the  most  part  in  the 
winter.  Whether  the  performances  were  in  the 
day  or  evening,  artificial  lights  were  used.  The 
audience  in  what  we  now  call  the  pit  (then  also 
so  called)  sat  upon  benches,  and  did  not  stand, 
as  in  the  yard  open  to  the  sky  of  the  public 
playhouses.  There  were  small  rooms  corre- 
sponding with  the  private  boxes  of  existing 
theatres.  A  portion  of  the  audience,  including 
those  who  aspired  to  the  distinction  of  critics, 
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sat  upon  the  stage.  It  is  possible,  and  indeed 
there  is  some  evidence,  that  the  rate  of  admis- 
sion varied  according  to  the  attraction  of  the 
performance ;  and  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
a  company  like  that  of  Shakespeare's  generally 
charged  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  larger  theatres, 
which  depended  more  upon  the  multitude. 

At  an  early  period,  but  not  so  early  as  the 
date  of  the  certificate  of  1589,  which  shows  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  sharer  in  the  company  acting 
at  the  Blackfriars,  he  is  mentioned  by  contem- 
poraries. Henry  Chettle  is  one  of  the  very  few 
persons  who  have  left  us  any  distinct  memorial 
of  Shakespeare.  He  appears  to  have  had  some 
connection  with  the  writers  of  his  time,  in  pre- 
paring their  manuscripts  for  the  press.  He  so 
prepared  Greene's  posthumous  tract,  "The 
Groat's-worth  of  Wit,"  copying  out  the  author's 
faint  and  blotted  sheets,  written  on  his  sick-bed. 
In  this  pamphlet  of  Greene's  an  insult  was 
offered  to  Shakespeare;  and  it  would  appear 
from  the  allusions  of  Chettle  that  he  was  justly 
offended.  Marlowe,  also,  resented,  as  well  he 
might,  a  charge  of  impiety  which  was  levelled 
against  him.  Chettle  says,  "  With  neither  of 
them  that  take  offence  was  I  acquainted."  By 
acquaintance  he  means  companionship,  if  not 
friendship.  He  goes  on,  "  And  with  one  of  them 
I  care  not  if  I  never  be."  He  is  supposed  here 
to  point  at  Marlowe.  But  to  the  other  he  ten- 
ders an  apology,  in  all  sincerity :  "  The  other, 
whom  at  that  time  I  did  not  so  much  spare  as 
since  I  wish  I  had,  for  that  as  I  have  moderated 
the  heat  of  living  writers,  and  might  have  used 
my  own  discretion  (especially  in  such  a  case), 
the  author  being  dead,  that  I  did  not  I  am  as 
sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault; 
because  myself  have  seen  his  demeanor  no  less 
civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  quality  he  pro- 
fesses :  besides,  divers  of  worship  have  reported 
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his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his 
honesty,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that 
improves  liis  art."  In  the  Induction  to  "  Cyn- 
thia's Revels"  Ben  Jonson  makes  one  of  the 
personified  spectators  on  the  stage  say,  "  I  would 
speak  with  your  author;  where  is  he?"  It  may 
be  presumed,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  author  to  mix  with  that  part  of  the 
audience ;  and  thus  Henry  Chettle  may  be  good 
evidence  of  the  civil  demeanor  of  William 
Shakespeare.  We  may  thus  imagine  the  young 
author  composedly  moving  amid  the  throng  of 
wits  and  critics  that  fill  the  stage.  He  moves 
among  them  modestly,  but  without  any  false 
humility.  In  worldly  action,  if  such  a  consid- 
eration could  influence  his  demeanor,  he  is  fully 
their  equal.  They  are  for  the  most  part,  as  he 
himself  is,  actors,  as  well  as  makers  of  plays. 
Phillips  says  Marlowe  was  an  actor.  Greene  is 
reasonably  conjectured  to  have  been  an  actor. 
Peele  and  Wilson  were  actors  of  Shakespeare's 
own  company ;  and  so  was  Anthony  Wadeson. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  upon  the  early 
stage  the  occupations  for  the  most  part  went 
together. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

A  BELIEF  has  been  long  entertained  in  Eng- 
land, that  Greene  and  Peele  either  wrote  in  con- 
junction the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry 
VI.,  originally  published  as  the  two  parts  of  the 
"  Contention,"  or  that  Greene  wrote  one  Part, 
and  Peele  the  other  Part;  or  that,  at  any  rate, 
Greene  had  some  share  in  these  dramas.  This 
was  a  theory  propagated  by  Malone  in  his  "  Dis- 
sertation;" and  it  rests  not  upon  the  slightest 
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examination  of  the  works  of  these  writers,  but 
solely  on  a  far-famed  passage  in  Greene's  post- 
humous pamphlet  (already  referred  to),  the 
"  Groat's-worth  of  Wit,"  in  which  he  points  out 
Shakespeare  as  "  a  crow  beautified  with  our 
feathers." 

The  entire  pamphlet  of  Greene's  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  fragments  of  au- 
tobiography that  the  vanity  or  the  repentance 
of  a  sinful  man  ever  produced.  The  recital 
which  he  makes  of  his  abandoned  course  of  life 
involves  not  only  a  confession  of  crimes  and  fol- 
lies which  were  common  to  a  very  licentious 
age,  but  of  particular  and  especial  depravities, 
which  even  to  mention  argues  as  much  shame- 
lessness  as  repentance.  The  portion,  however, 
which  relates  to  the  subject  before  us  stands 
alone,  in  conclusion,  as  a  friendly  warning  out 
of  his  own  terrible  example  : — "  To  those  gentle- 
men, his  quondam  acquaintance,  that  spend 
their  wits  in  making  plays,  R.  G.  wisheth  a 
better  exercise,  and  wisdom  to  prevent  his  ex- 
tremities." To  three  of  his  quondam  acquaint- 
ance the  dying  man  addresses  himself.  To  the 
first,  supposed  to  be  Marlowe — "  thou  famous 
gracer  of  tragedians" — he  speaks  in  words  as 
terrible  as  came  from 

"that  warning  voice,  which  he  who  saw 
Th'  Apocalypse  heard  cry  in  heaven  aloud." 

In  exhorting  his  friend  to  turn  from  atheism,  he 
ran  the  risk  of  consigning  him  to  the  stake,  for 
Francis  Kett  was  burned  for  his  opinions  only 
three  years  before  Greene's  death.  That  Mar- 
lowe resented  this  address  to  him  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Chettle.  With  his  second  friend, 
supposed  to  be  Lodge,  his  plain  speaking  is 
much  more  tender :  "  Be  advised,  and  get  not 
many  enemies  by  bitter  words."  He  addresses 
the  third,  supposed  to  be  Peele,  as  one  "  driven 
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as  myself  to  extreme  shifts ;"  and  he  adds,  "  thou 
art  unworthy  better  hap  sith  thou  dependest  on 
so  mean  a  stay."  What  is  the  stay?  "Making 
plays."  The  exhortation  then  proceeds  to  in- 
clude the  three  "  gentlemen,  his  quondam  ac- 
quaintance, that  spend  their  wits  in  making 
plays." — "  Base-minded  men  all  three  of  you,  if 
by  my  misery  ye  be  not  warned :  for  unto  none 
of  you,  like  me,  sought  those  burs  to  cleave ; 
those  puppets,  I  mean,  that  speak  from  our 
mouths:  those  antics  garnished  in  our  colors." 
Up  to  this  point  the  meaning  is  perfectly  clear. 
The  puppets,  the  antics, — by  which  names  of 
course  are  meant  the  players,  whom  he  held, 
and  justly,  to  derive  their  chief  importance 
from  the  labors  of  the  poet,  in  the  words  which 
they  uttered,  and  the  colors  with  which  they 
were  garnished, — had  once  cleaved  to  him  like 
burs. 

But  a  change  had  taken  place :  "  Is  it  not 
strange  that  I,  to  whom  they  all  have  been  be- 
holding— is  it  not  like  that  you,  to  whom  they  all 
have  been  beholding,  shall,  were  ye  in  that  case 
that  I  am  now,  be,  both,  of  them  at  once  for- 
saken?" This  is  a  lamentable  picture  of  one 
whose  powers,  wasted  by  dissipation  and  en- 
feebled by  sickness,  were  no  longer  required 
by  those  to  whom  they  had  once  been  service- 
able. As  he  was  forsaken,  so  he  holds  that  his 
friends  will  be  forsaken.  And  chiefly  for  what 
reason?  "Yes,  trust  them  not:  for  there  is  an 
upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that, 
with  his  tiger  5  heart  wrapped  in  a  player  s  hide, 
supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a 
blank-verse  as  the  best  of  you :  and,  being  an 
absolute  Johannes  factotum,  is  in  his  own  con- 
ceit the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  was  here 
pointed  at;  that  the  starving  man  spoke  with 
exceeding  bitterness  of  the  successful  author; 
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that  he  affected  to  despise  him  as  a  player ;  that, 
if  "  beautified  with  our  feathers"  had  a  stronger 
meaning  than  "  garnished  in  our  colors,"  it  con- 
veyed a  vague  charge  of  borrowing  from  other 
poets;  and  that  he  parodied  a  line  from  the 
"  Contention."  This  is  literally  every  word  that 
can  be  supposed  to  apply  to  Shakespeare. 

"  Shakespeare  having  therefore,  probably  not 
long  before  the  year  1 592,  when  Greene  wrote  his 
dying  exhortation  to  his  friend,  new-modelled 
and  amplified  these  two  pieces  (the  two  parts  of 
the  'Contention'),  and  produced  on  the  stage 
what  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works  are  called 
the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI., 
and  having  acquired  considerable  reputation  by 
them,  Greene  could  not  conceal  the  mortification 
that  he  felt  at  his  own  fame,  and  that  of  his 
associate,  both  of  them  old  and  admired  play- 
wrights, being  eclipsed  by  a  new  upstart  writer 
(for  so  he  calls  our  great  poet)  who  had  then 
first  perhaps  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public 
by  exhibiting  two  plays,  formed  upon  old  dramas 
written  by  them,  considerably  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. He  therefore  in  direct  terms  charges 
him  with  having  acted  like  the  crow  in  the 
fable,  beautified  himself  with  their  feathers;  in 
other  words,  with  having  acquired  i'a.mQ  furtivis 
coloribus,  by  new-modelling  a  work  originally 
produced  by  them :  and  wishing  to  depreciate 
our  author,  he  very  naturally  quotes  a  line  from 
one  of  the  pieces  which  Shakespeare  had  thus 
rewritten,  a  proceeding  which  the  authors  of  the 
original  plays  considered  as  an  invasion  both  of 
their  literary  property  and  character.  This  line, 
with  many  others,  Shakespeare  adopted  without 
any  alteration.  The  very  term  that  Greene 
uses, — 'to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse,' — exactly 
corresponds  with  what  has  been  now  suggested. 
This  new  poet,  says  he,  knows  as  well  as  any 
man  how  to  amplify  and  swell  out  a  blank  verse. 
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Bumbast  vjSiS  a  soft  stuff  of  a  loose  texture,  by 
which  garments  were  rendered  more  swelling 
and  protuberant." 

Thus,  then,  the  starving  and  forsaken  man — 
rejected  by  those  who  had  been  "  beholding"  to 
him ;  wanting  the  very  bread  of  which  he  had 
been  robbed,  in  the  appropriation  of  his  prop- 
erty by  one  of  those  who  had  rejected  him;  a 
man,  too,  prone  to  revenge,  full  of  irascibility 
and  self-love — contents  himself  with  calling  his 
plimderer  "  an  upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our 
feathers" — "  a  Johannes  factotum" — "  the  only 
Shake-scene  in  the  country."  "He  could  not 
conceal  his  mortification !"  It  would  have  been 
miraculous  if  he  could.  And  how  does  he  ex- 
hibit it?  He  parodies  a  line  from  one  of  the 
productions  of  which  he  had  been  so  plundered, 
to  carry  the  point  home — to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  sting  of  his  allusion.  But,  as  has  been  most 
justly  observed,  the  epigram  would  have  wanted 
its  sting,  if  the  line  parodied  had  not  been  that 
of  the  very  writer  attacked.^  Be  this  as  it  m.ay, 
the  dying  man,  for  some  cause  or  other,  chose 
to  veil  his  deep  wrongs  in  a  sarcastic  allusion. 
He  left  the  manuscript  containing  this  allusion 
to  be  published  by  a  friend;  and  it  was  so  pub- 
lished. It  was  '*  a  perilous  shot  out  of  an  elder 
gun."  But  the  matter  did  not  stop  here.  The 
editor  of  the  posthumous  work  actually  apolo- 
gized to  the  "  upstart  crow."  This  apology  was 
not  written  by  Chettle  at  some  distant  period; 
it  came  out  in  the  same  year  with  the  pamphlet 
which  contained  the  insult.  The  terms  which 
he  uses — "uprightness  of  dealing,"  and  "  face- 
tious grace  in  writing" — seem  as  if  meant  dis- 
tinctly to  refute  the  vague  accusation  of  "beau- 
tified with  our  feathers."  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  Chettle  could  not  have  used  these  terms  if 

»  "Edin.  Review,"  July,  1840. 
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Shakespeare  had  been  the  wholesale  plunderer, 
either  of  Greene  or  of  any  other  writer,  that  it 
is  assumed  he  was  by  those  who  deprive  him  of 
the  authorship  of  the  two  Parts  of  the  "  Conten- 
tion." 

It  appears  to  us  that  Greene,  in  his  attack  on 
the  reputation  of  our  great  poet,  has  rendered 
to  his  memory  the  most  essential  service.  He 
has  fixed  the  date  of  the  Second  Part  of  the 
"Contention."  However  plausible  may  be  the 
conjectures  as  to  the  early  production  of  two  or 
three  of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  the  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  and  even  the  first  "  Hamlet,"  there 
is  no  positive  landmark  on  them  for  our  direc- 
tion. But  in  the  case  of  the  First  Part  of 
"  Henry  VI. ,"  and  the  two  Parts  of  the  "  Conten- 
tion," we  have  the  most  unquestionable  proof, 
in  Greene's  parody  of  a  line  from  the  Second 
Part  (the  third  of  the  series),  that  they  were 
popularly  known  in  1592.  The  three  Parts  are 
so  dependent  each  upon  the  other,  that  the  order 
of  their  production  must  have  been  the  order  of 
the  historical  events.  They  either  belonged, 
therefore,  to  the  first  half  of  the  decade  between 
1585  and  1595,  or  they  touched  very  closely 
upon  it. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  when  the  First 
Part  of  "  Henry  VI."  was  originally  produced, 
the  stage  had  possession  of  a  complete  series  of 
chronicle  histories,  rudely  put  together,  and  as- 
piring to  little  poetical  elevation.  The  truth  is, 
that  up  to  the  period  when  Shakespeare  reached 
the  age  of  manhood,  there  were  no  artists  in 
existence  competent  to  produce  an  historical 
play  superior  to  these  rude  performances.  The 
state  of  the  drama  generally  is  thus  succinctly, 
but  most  correctly,  noticed  by  an  anonymous 
writer: — "From  the  commencement  of  Shake- 
speare's boyhood,  till  about  the  earliest  date  at 
which  his  removal  to  London  can  be  possibly 
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fixed,  the  drama  lingered  in  the  last  stage  of 
a  semi-barbarism.  Perhaps  we  do  not  possess 
any  monument  of  the  time  except  Whetstone's 
'Promos  and  Cassandra;'  but  neither  that  play, 
nor  any  details  that  can  be  gathered  respecting 
others,  indicate  the  slightest  advance  beyond  a 
point  of  development  which  had  been  reached 
many  years  before  by  such  writers  as  Edwards 
and  Gascoyne.  About  1585,  or  Shakespeare's 
twenty-first  year,  there  opened  a  new  era, 
which,  before  the  same  decade  was  closed,  had 
given  birth  to  a  large  number  of  dramas,  many 
of  them  wonderful  for  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  rose,  and  several  possessing  real 
and  absolute  excellence."^  Of  the  poets  who 
belong  to  this  remarkable  decade,  we  possess 
undoubted  specimens  of  the  works  of  Lyly, 
Peele,  Marlowe,  Lodge,  Greene,  Kyd,  and 
Nashe.  There  are  one  or  two  other  inferior 
names,  such  as  Chettle  and  Munday,  connected 
with  the  latter  part  of  this  decade.  We  our- 
selves hold  that  Shakespeare  belongs  to  the  first 
as  well  as  to  the  second  half  of  this  short  but 
most  influential  period  of  our  literature.  Of 
those  artists  to  whom  can  be  possibly  imputed 
the  composition  of  the  First  Part  of  "  Henry 
VI.,"  there  are  only  five  in  whom  can  be  traced 
any  supposed  resemblance  of  style.  They  are 
— Peele,  Marlowe,  Greene,  Lodge,  and  Kyd. 
The  First  Part  of  "  Henry  VL"  was  therefore 
either  written  by  one  of  these  five  poets,  or  by 
some  unknown  author  whose  name  has  perished, 
or  by  Shakespeare.  We  believe  that  it  was 
written  by  Shakespeare  in  his  earliest  connec- 
tion with  the  dramatic  art.  We  hold  that  the 
First  Part  of  "  Henry  VL,"  in  all  the  essentials 
of  its  dramatic  construction,  is,  with  reference  to 
the  object  which  its  author  had  in  view  of  de- 

'  "  Edin.  Review,"  July,  1840,  p.  469. 
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picting  a  series  of  historical  events  with  poet- 
ical truth,  immeasurably  superior  to  any  other 
chronicle  history  which  existed  between  1585 
and  1590.  It  has  been  called  a  "  drum-and- 
trumpet  thing."  The  age  in  which  it  was  pro- 
duced was  one  in  which  the  most  accomplished 
of  its  courtiers  said,  "  I  never  heard  the  old 
song  of  Percy  and  Douglas  that  I  found  not  my 
heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet :  and  yet 
it  is  sung  but  by  some  blind  crowder,  with  no 
rougher  voice  than  rude  style ;  which  being  so 
evil  apparelled  in  the  dust  and  cobweb  of  that 
uncivil  age,  what  would  it  work  trimmed  in  the 
gorgeous  eloquence  of  Pindar !"  ^  He  who  made 
the  "  drum-and-trumpet  thing"  desired  to  move 
men's  hearts  as  Sydney's  was  moved.  He  saw 
around  him  thousands  who  crowded  to  the 
theatres  to  witness  the  heroic  deeds  of  their 
forefathers,  although  "  evil  apparelled  in  the 
dust  and  cobweb  of  that  uncivil  age;"  and  it 
was  he  who  first  seized  upon  the  great  theme 
for  his  own,  and  "  trimmed"  it  in  his  own  "  gor- 
geous eloquence."  And  what  if  the  music 
which  he  first  uttered  had  a  savor  of  the  rough 
voice  and  the  rude  style  which  had  preceded 
him?  What,  if  his  unpracticed  hand  sometimes 
struck  the  notes  of  timidity  and  unskilfulness? 
What,  if  he  now  and  then  hurried  away  even 
from  the  principles  of  his  own  art,  and  appeared 
to  start  at  "  sounds  himself  had  made"?  He  did 
what  no  other  man  up  to  that  day  had  done, 
and  long  after  did, — he  banished  the  "  senseless 
and  soulless  shows"  of  the  old  historical  drama, 
and  at  once  raised  up  a  stage  "  ample  and  true 
with  life." 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  consider 
Marlowe  as  the  precursor  of  Shakespeare ;  to 
regard  Marlowe  as  one  of  the  founders  of   the 

J  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  "Defence  of  Poetry." 
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regular  drama,  and  Shakespeare  only  as  an  im- 
prover. We  may  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
external  evidence  for  this  belief.  Marlowe  was 
killed  in  a  wretched  brawl  on  the  ist  of  June, 
1593.  He  was  then  in  his  thirty-first  year, 
being  born  in  February,  1563-64.  He  was  only 
two  months  older  than  Shakespeare.  We  owe 
this  discovery  of  Marlowe's  age  to  the  Rev.  A. 
Dyce,  whose  labors  in  connection  with  the  old 
drama  are  so  valuable  and  meritorious.  A  native 
of  Canterbury,  he  was  educated  at  the  King's 
School  in  that  city ;  and  was  matriculated  as  a 
pensioner  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1580-81.  He  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  1583;  and  that  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1587. 
Phillips,  in  his  "  Theatrum  Poetarum,"  thus 
speaks  of  him: — "  Christopher  Marlowe,  a  kind 
of  a  second  Shakespeare  (whose  contemporary 
he  was),  not  only  because  like  him  he  rose  from 
an  actor  to  be  a  maker  of  plays,  though  inferior 
both  in  fame  and  merit,"  etc.  We  have  no  dis- 
tinct record  of  Marlowe  as  an  actor.  We  know 
that  he  was  early  a  maker  of  plays.  He  proba- 
bly became  a  dramatic  writer  about  the  time  he 
took  his  Master's  degree  in  1587.  "  Tambur- 
laine"  is  mentioned  by  Greene  in  1588.  But 
*' Hamlet"  is  mentioned  by  Nashe  in  1589,  in 
his  address  prefixed  to  Greene's  "Menaphon:" 
"  It  is  a  common  practice  now-a-day,  among  a 
sort  of  shifting  companions,  that  run  through 
every  art  and  thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade 
of  Noverint,  whereto  they  were  born,  and  busy 
themselves  with  the  endeavors  of  art,  that  could 
scarcely  latinize  their  neck-verse  if  they  should 
have  need;  yet  English  Seneca,  read  by  candle- 
light, yields  many  good  sentences,  as  Bloud  is  a 
Beggar,  and  so  forth:  and,  if  you  entreat  him 
fair  in  a  frosty  morning,  he  will  afford  you 
whole  '  Hajnlets,'  I  should  say  handfuls,  of  trag- 
ical speeches."     This  quotation  is  held  to  fur- 
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nish  the  external  evidence  that  Shakespeare 
had  been  an  attorney,  by  the  connection  here 
implied  of  "  the  trade  of  Noverint"  and  "  whole 
Hamlets."  Noverint  was  the  technical  begin- 
ning of  a  bond.  It  is  imputed,  then,  by  Nashe, 
to  a  sort  of  shifting  companions,  that,  running 
through  every  art  and  thriving  by  none,  they 
attempt  dramatic  composition,  drawing  their 
tragical  speeches  from  English  Seneca.  Does 
this  description  apply  to  Shakespeare?  Was 
he  thriving  by  no  art?  In  1589  he  was  estab- 
lished in  life  as  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars 
theatre.  Does  the  use  of  the  term  "  whole 
Hamlets"  fix  the  allusion  upon  him?  It  appears 
to  us  only  to  show  that  some  tragedy  called 
"  Hamlet,"  it  may  be  Shakespeare's,  was  then 
in  existence;  and  that  it  was  a  play  also  at 
which  Nashe  might  sneer  as  abounding  with 
tragical  speeches.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  there  is  any  absolute  connection  between 
the  Noverint  and  the  "Hamlet."  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  "  Hamlet"  alluded  to  was 
written  by  Marlowe,  who  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  certainly  not  a  lawyer's  clerk. 
The  sentence  will  read  as  well;  the  sarcasm 
upon  the  tragical  speeches  of  the  "  Hamlet"  will 
be  as  pointed ;  the  shifting  companion  who  has 
thriven  by  no  art,  and  has  left  the  calling  to 
which  he  was  born,  may  study  English  Seneca 
till  he  produces  "  whole  Hamlets,  I  should  say 
handfuls,  of  tragical  speeches."  In  the  same 
way  Nashe  might  have  said  whole  Tamburlaines 
of  tragical  speeches,  without  attempting  to 
infer  that  the  author  of  "  Tamburlaine"  had  left 
the  trade  of  Noverint.  We  believe  that  the 
allusion  was  to  Shakespeare's  "  Hamlet,"  but 
that  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  had  no  allu- 
sion to  Shakespeare's  occupation.  The  context 
of  the  passage  renders  the  matter  even  clearer. 
Nashe  begins, — "  I  will  turn  back  to  my  first  text 
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of  studies  of  delight,  and  talk  a  little  in  friend- 
ship with  a  few  of  our  trivial  translators." 
Nashe  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  a  scholar; 
and  he  directs  his  satire  against  those  who  at- 
tempted the  labors  of  scholarship  without  the 
requisite  qualifications.  The  trivial  translators 
could  scarcely  latinize  their  neck-verse — they 
could  scarcely  repeat  the  verse  of  Scripture 
which  was  the  ancient  form  of  praying  the  ben- 
efit of  clergy.  Seneca,  however,  might  be  read 
in  English.  We  have  then  to  ask,  was  "  Ham- 
let" a  translation  or  an  adaptation  from  Seneca? 
Did  Shakespeare  ever  attempt  to  found  a  play 
upon  the  model  of  Seneca;  to  be  a  trivial  trans- 
lator of  him;  even  to  transfuse  his  sentences 
into  a  dramatic  composition?  If  this  imputation 
does  not  hold  good  against  Shakespeare,  the 
mention  of  "  Hamlet"  has  no  connection  with 
the  shifting  companion  who  is  thus  talked  to  as 
a  trivial  translator.  Nashe  does  not  impute 
these  qualities  to  "  Hamlet,"  but  to  those  who 
busy  themselves  with  the  endeavors  of  art  in 
adapting  sentences  from  Seneca  which  should 
rival  whole  "  Hamlets"  in  tragical  speeches. 
And  then  he  immediately  says,  "But,  O  grief! 
Tempus  edax  rerum ; — what  is  it  that  will  last 
always?  The  sea  exhaled  by  drops  will  in  con- 
tinuance be  clay ;  and  Seneca,  let  blood  line  by 
line,  and  page  by  page,  at  length  must  needs 
die  to  our  stage." 

The  young  Shakespeare  and  the  young  Mar- 
lowe were  of  the  same  age.  What  right  have 
we  to  infer  that  the  one  could  produce  a  "  Tam- 
burlaine"  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  the 
other  not  produce  an  imperfect  outline  of  his 
own  "  Hamlet"  at  the  same  age,  or  even  a  year 
earlier?  Malone  connects  the  supposed  date  of 
Shakespeare's  commencement  as  a  dramatic 
writer  with  the  notice  of  him  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  passes  over  Nashe 's  "  whole 
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Hamlets;"  he  maintains  that  Spenser's  descrip- 
tion, in  1 59 1,  of  the  "  gentle  spirit,"  who 

"  Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  cell 
Than  so  himself  to  mockery  to  sell," 

applied  not  to  Shakespeare,  but  to  Lyly,  who 
was  at  that  instant  most  active  in  "  mockery ;" 
but  he  fixes  Shakespeare  with  having  begun  to 
write  in  1592,  because  Greene  in  that  year 
sneers  at  him  as  "  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a 
country."  Does  a  young  writer  suddettly  jump 
into  the  distinction  of  a  sneer  of  envy  from  one 
much  older  in  reputation,  as  Greene  was?  In 
an  age  when  there  were  no  newspapers  and  no 
reviews,  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  to  trace 
the  course  of  any  man,  however  eminent,  by 
the  notices  of  the  writers  of  his  times.  An 
author's  fame,  then,  was  not  borne  through 
every  quarter  of  the  land  in  the  very  hour  in 
which  it  was  won.  More  than  all,  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  dramatic  writer  could  scarcely  be 
known,  except  to  a  resident  in  London,  until  his 
works  were  committed  to  the  press.  The  first 
play  of  Shakespeare's  (according  to  our  belief) 
which  was  printed  was  the  First  Part  of  the 
Contention  ("  Henry  VI.,  Part  II."),  and  did  not 
appear  till  1 594.  Now,  Malone  says,  "  In  Webbe's 
'Discourse  of  English  Poetry,'  published  in 
1586,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  most  of  the 
celebrated  poets  of  that  time ;  particularly  those 
of  George  Whetstone  and  Anthony  Munday, 
who  were  dramatic  writers ;  but  we  find  no  trace 
of  our  author,  or  of  any  of  his  works."  But 
Malone  does  not  tell  us  that  in  Webbe's 'Dis- 
course of  Poetry,"  we  find  the  following  passage : 
— "  I  am  humbly  to  desire  pardon  of  the  learned 
company  of  gentlemen  scholars,  and  students  of 
the  universities  and  inns  of  court,  if  I  omit  their 
several  commendations  in  this  place,  which  I 
know  a  great  number  of  them  have  worthily 
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deserved,  in  many  rare  devices  and  singular  in- 
ventions of  poetry  :  for  neither  hath  it  been  my 
good  hap  to  have  seen  all  which  I  have  heard 
of,  neither  is  my  abiding  in  such  place  where  I 
can  with  facility  get  knowledge  of  their  works." 

"Three  years  afterward,"  continues  Malone, 
"  Puttenham  printed  his  'Art  of  English  Poesy;' 
and  in  that  work  also  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
name  of  Shakespeare."  The  book  speaks  of  the 
one-and-thirty  years'  space  of  Elizabeth's  reign ; 
and  thus  puts  the  date  of  the  writing  a  year 
earlier  than  the  printing.  But  we  here  look  in 
vain  for  some  other  illustrious  names  besides 
that  of  Shakespeare.  Malone  has  not  told  us 
that  the  name  of  Edmund  Spenser  is  not  found 
in  Puttenham ;  nor,  what  is  still  more  uncandid, 
that  not  one  of  Shakespeare's  early  dramatic 
contemporaries  is  mentioned — neither  Marlowe, 
nor  Greene,  nor  Peele,  nor  Kyd,  nor  Lyly.  The 
author  evidently  derives  his  knowledge  of 
"  poets  and  poesy"  from  a  much  earlier  period 
than  that  in  which  he  publishes.  He  does  not 
mention  Spenser  by  name,  but  he  does  "  that 
other  gentleman  who  wrote  the  late  'Shepherd's 
Calendar.'"  The  "Shepherd's  Calendar"  of 
Spenser  was  published  in  the  year  1579. 

Malone  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  omission  of 
Shakespeare's  name,  or  any  notice  of  his  works, 
in  Sir  John  Harrington's  "  Apology  of  Poetry," 
printed  in  1591,  in  which  "he  takes  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  theatre,  and  mentions  some  of  the 
celebrated  dramas  of  that  time,"  is  a  proof  that 
none  of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  compositions 
had  then  appeared.  The  reader  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  judge  of  the  value  of  this 
argument  by  a  reference  to  the  passage  of  Sir 
John  Harrington : — "  For  tragedies,  to  omit  other 
famous  tragedies,  that,  that  was  played  at  St. 
John's  in  Cambridge,  of  Richard  HI.,  would 
move,  I  think,   Phalaris  the  tyrant,  and  terrify 
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all  tyrannous-minded  men."  [This  was  a  Latin 
play,  by  Dr.  Legge,  acted  some  years  before 
1 588.  ]  "  Then  for  comedies.  How  full  of  harm- 
less mirth  is  our  Cambridge  'Pedantius'  and  the 
Oxford  'Bellum  Grammaticale!'  "  [Latin  plays 
again.]  "  Or,  to  speak  of  a  London  comedy, 
how  much  good  matter,  yea,  and  matter  of 
state,  is  there  in  that  comedy  called  'The  Play 
of  the  Cards,'  in  which  it  is  showed  how  four 
parasitical  knaves  robbed  the  four  principal 
vocations  of  the  realm ;  videl.  the  vocation  of 
soldiers,  scholars,  merchants,  and  husbandmen ! 
Of  which  comedy,  I  cannot  forget  the  saying  of 
a  notable  wise  counsellor  that  is  now  dead, 
who,  when  some  (to  sing  Placebo)  advised  that 
it  should  be  forbidden,  because  it  was  somewhat 
too  plain,  and  indeed  as  the  old  saying  is  (sooth 
boord  is  no  boord),  yet  he  would  have  it  al- 
lowed, adding  it  was  fit  that  they  which  do  that 
they  should  not,  should  hear  that  they  would 
not."  Nothing,  it  will  be  seen,  can  be  more  ex- 
aggerated than  Malone's  statement,  "  He  takes 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  theatre,  and  mentions 
some  of  the  celebrated  dramas  of  that  time." 
Does  he  mention  "  Tamburlaine,"  or  "  Faustus," 
or  "  The  Massacre  of  Paris,"  or  "  The  Jew  of 
Malta".''  As  he  does  not,  it  may  be  assumed 
with  equal  justice  that  none  of  these  plays  of 
Marlowe  had  appeared  in  1591;  and  yet  we 
know  that  he  died  in  1593.  So  of  Lyly's  "  Gal- 
athea,"  "  Alexander  and  Campaspe,"  "  Endy- 
mion,"  etc.  So  of  Greene's  "  Orlando  and  Furi- 
oso,"  "  Friar  Bacon,"  "  James  IV."  So  of  the 
"  Spanish  Tragedy"  of  Kyd.  The  truth  is,  that 
Harrington,  in  his  notice  of  celebrated  dramas, 
was  even  more  antiquated  than  Puttenham ;  and 
his  evidence,  therefore,  in  this  matter,  is  utterly 
worthless. 

But  Malone  has  given  his  crowning  proof  that 
Shakespeare  had  not  written  before  1591,  in  the 
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following  words : — "  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  his 
'Defence  of  Poesie,'  speaks  at  some  length  of 
the  low  state  of  dramatic  literature  at  the  time 
he  composed  this  treatise,  but  has  not  the  slight- 
est allusion  to  Shakespeare,  whose  plays,  had 
they  then  appeared,  would  doubtless  have  res- 
cued the  English  stage  from  the  contempt  which 
is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  accomplished  writer; 
and  to  which  it  was  justly  exposed  by  the 
wretched  compositions  of  those  who  preceded 
our  poet.  'The  Defence  of  Poesie'  was  not 
published  till  1595,  but  must  have  been  written 
some  years  before."  There  is  one  slight  objec- 
tion to  this  argument:  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  the  year 
1586;  and  it  would  really  have  been  somewhat 
surprising  if  the  illustrious  author  of  the  "  De- 
fence of  Poesie"  could  have  included  Shake- 
speare in  his  account  "  of  the  low  state  of  dra- 
matic literature  at  the  time  he  composed  this 
treatise,"  which  was  in  effect  a  reply  to  "The 
School  of  Abuse"  of  Gosson,  and  to  other  con- 
troversialists of  the  puritanical  faction,  who 
were  loudest  about  1580.  At  that  time  Shake- 
speare was  sixteen  years  of  age. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

In  the  spring  of  1 588,  and  through  the  summer 
also,  we  may  well  believe  that  Shakespeare 
abided  in  London.  The  course  of  public  events 
was  such  that  he  would  scarcely  have  left  the 
capital,  even  for  a  few  weeks.  For  the  hearts 
of  all  men  in  the  vast  city  were  mightily  stirred ; 
and  while  in  that  "  shop  of  war"  might  be  heard 
on  every  side  the  din  of  "  anvils  and  hammers 
waking  to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instru- 
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ments  of  armed  justice,"'  the  poet  had  his  own 
work  to  do,  in  urging  forward  the  noble  impulse 
through  which  the  people,  of  whatever  sect,  or 
whatever  party,  willed  that  they  would  be  free. 
It  was  the  year  of  the  Armada.  It  had  gone 
forth  to  all  lands  that  England  was  to  be  in- 
vaded. The  Camp  at  Tilbury  was  formed.  "  It 
was  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold  the  soldiers,  as 
they  marched  toward  Tilbury,  their  cheerful 
countenances,  courageous  words  and  gestures, 
dancing  and  leaping  wheresoever  they  came; 
and  in  the  camp  their  most  felicity  was  hope  of 
fight  with  the  enemy:  where  ofttimes  divers 
rumors  ran  of  their  foes'  approach,  and  that 
present  battle  would  be  given  them ;  then  were 
they  joyful  at  such  news,  as  if  lusty  giants  were 
to  run  a  race."  There  is  another  description  of 
an  eager  and  confident  army  that  may  parallel 
this : — 

"All  furnish'd,  all  in  arms  ; 
All  plum'd,  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind 
Bated, — like  eaj?les  having  lately  bath'd  : 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images; 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer  : 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  3'oung  bulls."  ' 

He  who  wrote  this  description  had,  we  think, 
looked  upon  the  patriotic  trainbands  of  London 
in  1588.  But,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  had  given 
an  impulse  to  the  spirit  which  had  called  forth 
this  "  strong  and  mighty  preparation,"  in  a  voice 
as  trumpet-tongued  as  the  proclamations  of 
Elizabeth.  The  chronology  of  Shakespeare's 
"  King  John"  is  among  the  many  doubtful  points 
of  his  literary  career.  The  authorship  of  the 
"  King  John"  in  two  Parts  is  equally  doubtful. 
But  if  that  be  an  older  play  than  Shakespeare's, 
and  be  not,  as  the  Germans  believe  with  some 


*  Milton  :   "  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing." 
»'' Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,"  Act  iv.,  Scene  i. 
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reason,  written  by  Shakespeare  himself,  the 
drama  which  we  receive  as  his  is  a  work  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  year  of  the  great  Armada. 
The  other  play  is  full  of  matter  that  would  have 
offended  the  votaries  of  the  old  religion.  This, 
in  a  wise  spirit  of  toleration,  attacks  no  large 
classes  of  men — excites  no  prejudices  against 
friars  and  nuns,  but  vindicates  the  indepen- 
dence of  England  against  the  interference  of  the 
papal  authority,  and  earnestly  exhorts  her  to  be 
true  to  herself.  This  was  the  spirit  in  which 
even  the  undoubted  adherents  of  the  ancient 
forms  of  religion  acted  while  England  lay  under 
the  ban  of  Rome  in  1588.  The  passages  in 
Shakespeare's  "  King  John"  appear  to  us  to  have 
even  a  more  pregnant  meaning,  when  they  are 
connected  with  that  stirring  time  : — 

K.John.  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king? 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous. 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale  ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England 
Add  thus  much  more, — that  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions  ; 
But  as  we  under  Heaven  are  supreme  head 
So  under  Him,  that  great  supremacy, 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand: 
So  tell  the  pope  ;  all  reverence  set  apart, 
To  him,  and  his  usurp'd  authority. 

K.  Phil.  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  in  this. 

K.John.  Though  you,  and  all  the  kings  of  Christendom, 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out ; 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust, 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man, 
Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself; 
Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led. 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish  ; 
Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 
Against  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

K.Joh7t.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been  with  me 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him  ; 
And  he  hath  promis'd  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  dauphin. 

Bast.  O  inglorious  league  ! 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 
Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromise, 
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Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce, 
To  arms  invasive  ? 

This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 

Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 

But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 

Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms. 

And  we  shall  shock  them  :  Nought  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true. 

The  patriotism  of  Shakespeare  is  less  dis- 
played in  set  speeches  than  in  the  whole  life 
of  historical  plays — incident  and  character. 

The  same  season  that  witnessed  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  armament  of  Spain  saw  Lon- 
don excited  to  the  pitch  of  fury  by  polemical 
disputes.  It  was  not  now  the  quarrel  between 
Protestant  and  Romanist,  but  between  the 
National  Church  and  Puritanism.  The  theatres, 
those  new  and  powerful  teachers,  lent  them- 
selves to  the  controversy.  In  some  of  these 
their  license  to  entertain  the  people  was  abused 
by  the  introduction  of  matters  connected  with 
religion  and  politics;  so  that  in  1589  Lord 
Burghley  not  only  directed  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
inquire  what  companies  of  players  had  offended, 
but  a  commission  was  appointed  for  the  same 
purpose.  How  Shakespeare's  company  pro- 
ceeded during  this  inquiry  has  been  made  out 
most  clearly  by  a  valuable  document  discovered 
at  Bridgewater  House,  by  Mr.  Collier,  wherein 
they  disclaim  to  have  conducted  themselves 
amiss.  "  These  are  to  certify  your  right  Honor- 
able Lordships  that  her  Majesty's  poor  players, 
James  Burbage,  Richard  Burbage,  John  Lane- 
ham,  Thomas  Greene,  Robert  Wilson,  John 
Taylor,  Anth.  Wadeson,  Thomas  Pope,  George 
Peele,  Augustine  Phillipps,  Nicholas  Towley, 
William  Shakespeare,  William  Kempe,  William 
Johnson,  Baptiste  Goodale,  and  Robert  Armyn, 
being  all  of  them  sharers  in  the  Blackfriars  play- 
house, have  never  given  cause  of  displeasure,  in 
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that  they  have  brought  into  their  plays  matteis 
of  state  and  religion,  unfit  to  be  handled  by 
them  or  to  be  presented  before  lewd  spectators: 
neither  hath  any  complaint  in  that  kind  ever 
been  preferred  against  them  or  any  of  them. 
Wherefore  they  trust  most  humbly  in  your 
Lordships'  consideration  of  their  former  good 
behavior,  being  at  all  times  ready  and  willing 
to  yield  obedience  to  any  command  whatsoever 
your  Lordships  in  your  wisdom  may  think  in 
such  case  meet,"  etc, 

"  Nov.  1589." 

In  this  petition,  Shakespeare,  a  sharer  in  the 
theatre,  but  with  others  below  him  in  the  list, 
says,  and  they  all  say,  that  "  they  have  never 
brought  into  their  plays  matters  of  state  and 
religion."  The  public  mind  in  1 589-90  was  furi- 
ously agitated  by  "  matters  of  state  and  relig- 
ion." A  controversy  was  going  on  which  is  now 
known  as  that  of  Martin  Marprelate,  in  which 
the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  church 
were  most  furiously  attacked  in  a  succession  of 
pamphlets ;  and  they  were  defended  with  equal 
violence  and  scurrility.  The  theatres  took  part 
in  the  controversy,  as  we  learn  from  a  tract  by 
Gabriel  Harvey. 

England  was  sorely  visited  by  the  plague  in 
1592  and  1593.  The  theatres  were  shut;  there 
were  no  performances  at  Court.  Shakespeare, 
we  may  believe,  during  the  long  period  of  the 
continuance  of  the  plague  in  London,  had  no 
occupation  at  the  Blackfriars  Theatre ;  and  the 
pastimes  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants 
were  dispensed  with  at  the  palaces.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  was  residing  at  his  own  Stratford. 
The  leisure,  we  think,  afforded  him  opportunity 
of  preparing  the  most  important  of  that  wonder- 
ful series  of  historical  dramas  which  unques- 
tionably appeared  within  a  few  years  of  this 
period;  and  of  producing  some  other  dramatic 
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compositions  of  the  highest  order  of  poetical 
excellence.  It  appears  to  us,  looking  at  the 
printed  labors  of  Shakespeare  at  this  exact 
period,  that  there  was  some  pause  in  his  profes- 
sional occupation ;  and  that  many  months'  resi- 
dence in  Stratford,  from  the  autumn  of  1592  to 
the  summer  of  1593,  enabled  him  more  sys- 
tematically to  cultivate  those  higher  faculties 
which  placed  him,  even  in  the  opinion  of  his 
contemporaries,  at  the  head  of  the  living  poets 
of  England. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  if  any  external  im- 
pulse were  wanting  to  stimulate  the  poetical 
ambition  of  Shakespeare — to  make  him  aspire 
to  some  higher  character  than  that  of  the  most 
popular  of  dramatists — such  might  be  found  in 
1593  in  the  clear  field  which  was  left  for  the 
exercise  of  his  peculiar  powers.  Robert  Greene 
had  died  on  the  3d  of  September,  1592,  leaving 
behind  him  a  sneer  at  the  actor  who  aspired 
"  to  bombast  out  a  blank  verse. "  Had  his  genius 
not  been  destroyed  by  the  wear  and  tear,  and 
the  corrupting  influences,  of  a  profligate  life,  he 
never  could  have  competed  with  the  mature 
Shakespeare,  But  as  we  know  that  "  the  only 
Shake-scene  in  a  country,"  at  whom  the  unhappy 
man  presumed  to  scoff,  felt  the  insult  somewhat 
deeply,  so  we  may  presume  he  took  the  most 
effectual  means  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he 
was  not,  according  to  the  malignant  insinuation 
of  his  envious  compeer,  "  an  upstart  crow  beau- 
tified with  our  feathers."  We  believe  that  in  the 
gentleness  of  his  nature,  when  he  introduced 
into  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 

"The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  learning  late  deceas'd  in  beggary," 

he  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  grave  of  Greene, 
whose  demerits  were  to  be  forgiven  in  his  mis- 
ery.    On  the  I  St  of  June,  1593,  Christopher  Mar- 
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lowe  perished  in  a  wretched  brawl,  "  slain  by- 
Francis  Archer,"  as  the  Register  of  Burials  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Deptf ord,  informs  us. 
Who  was  left  of  the  dramatists  that  could  enter 
into  competition  with  William  Shakespeare, 
such  as  he  then  was?  He  was  almost  alone. 
The  great  disciples  of  his  school  had  not  arisen. 
Jonson  had  not  appeared  to  found  a  school  of  a 
different  character.  It  was  for  him,  thence- 
forth, to  sway  the  popular  mind  after  his  own 
fashion ;  to  disregard  the  obligation  which  the 
rivalry  of  high  talent  might  have  imposed  upon 
him  of  listening  to  other  suggestions  than  those 
of  his  own  lofty  art;  to  make  the  multitude 
bow  before  that  art,  rather  than  that  it  should 
accommodate  itself  to  their  habits  and  preju- 
dices. But  at  a  period  when  the  exercise  of  the 
poetical  power  in  connection  with  the  stage  was 
scarcely  held  among  the  learned  and  the  polite 
in  itself  to  be  poetry,  Shakespeare  vindicated 
his  reputation  by  the  publication  of  the  "  Venus 
and  Adonis."  It  was,  he  says,  "  the  first  heir  of 
my  invention."  There  may  be  a  doubt  whether 
Shakespeare  meant  to  say  literally  that  this  was 
the  first  poetical  work  that  he  had  produced ;  or 
whether  he  held,  in  deference  to  some  critical 
opinions,  that  his  dramatic  productions  could 
not  be  classed  among  the  heirs  of  "invention." 
We  think  that  he  meant  to  use  the  words  liter- 
ally ;  and  that  he  used  them  at  a  period  when 
he  might  assume,  without  vanity,  that  he  had 
taken  his  rank  among  the  poets  of  his  time. 
He  dedicates  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  some- 
thing that  had  not  before  been  given  to  the 
world.  He  calls  his  verses  "unpolished  lines;" 
he  vows  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours  till 
he  had  honored  the  young  patron  of  the  Muses 
with  "some  graver  labor."  But  invention  was 
received  then,  as  it  was  afterward,  as  the  high- 
est quality  of  the  poet.     Dryden  says, — "  A  poet 
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is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies ;  and  he  who 
cannot  make,  that  is  invent,  hath  his  name  for 
nothing."  We  consider,  therefore,  that  "  my 
invention"  is  not  the  language  of  one  unknown 
to  fame.  He  was  exhibiting  the  powers  which 
he  possessed  upon  a  different  instrument  than 
that  to  which  the  world  was  accustomed;  but 
the  world  knew  that  the  power  existed.  We 
employ  the  word  genius  always  with  reference 
to  the  inventive  or  creative  faculty.  Substitute 
the  word  genius  for  invention,  and  the  expres- 
sion used  by  Shakespeare  sounds  like  arrogance. 
But  the  substitution  may  indicate  that  the  actual 
expression  could  not  have  been  used  by  one  who 
came  forward  for  the  first  time  to  claim  the 
honors  of  the  poet.  It  has  been  argued  from 
this  expression  that  Shakespeare  had  produced 
nothing  original  before  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis" 
— that  up  to  the  period  of  its  publication,  in  1 593, 
he  was  only  a  repairer  of  the  works  of  other 
men.  We  hold  that  the  expression  implies  the 
direct  contrary. 

We  have  a  distinct  record  when  the  Lheatres 
were  reopened  after  the  plague.  The  "  Diary" 
of  Philip  Henslowe  records  that  "  the  Earl  of 
Sussex  his  men"  acted  "  Huon  of  Bordeaux"  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1593.  Henslowe  appears 
to  have  had  an  interest  in  this  company.  It  is 
probable  that  Shakespeare's  theatre  of  the 
Blackfriars  was  opened  about  the  same  period. 
We  have  some  evidence  to  show  what  was  the 
duration  of  the  winter  season  at  this  theatre; 
for  the  same  diary  shows  that  from  June,  1 594, 
the  performances  of  the  theatre  at  Newington 
Butts  were  a  joint  undertaking  by  the  Lord 
Admiral's  men  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
men.  How  long  this  association  of  two  com- 
panies lasted  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June  we  have  entries  of  the 
exhibition  of  "  Andronicus,"  of  "Hamlet,"  and 
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of  "  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew."  No  subsequent 
entries  exhibit  the  names  of  plays  which  have 
any  real  or  apparent  connection  with  Shake- 
speare. It  appears  that  in  December,  1593, 
Richard  Burbage  entered  into  a  bond  with  Peter 
Streete,  a  carpenter,  for  the  performance  on  the 
part  of  Burbage  of  the  covenants  contained  in 
an  indenture  of  agreement  by  which  Streete 
undertook  to  erect  a  new  theatre  for  Burbage's 
company.  This  was  the  famous  Globe  on  the 
Bankside,  of  which  Shakespeare  was  unques- 
tionably a  proprietor.  We  thus  see  that  in  1594 
there  were  new  demands  to  be  made  upon  his 
invention ;  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  reliance  of  Burbage  and  his  other  fellows 
upon  their  poet's  unequalled  powers  was  one  of 
their  principal  inducements  to  engage  in  this 
new  enterprise. 

In  the  midst  of  his  professional  engagements, 
which  doubtless  were  renewed  with  increased 
activity  after  their  long  suspension,  Shake- 
speare published  his  "  Rape  of  Lucrece."  He 
had  vowed  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours 
till  he  had  honored  Lord  Southampton  with 
some  graver  labor  than  the  first  heir  of  his  in- 
vention. The  "  Venus  and  Adonis"  was  entered 
in  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company  on 
the  1 8th  of  April,  1593.  The  "  Lucrece"  appears 
in  the  same  Registers  on  the  9th  of  May,  1594. 
That  this  elaborate  poem  was  wholly  or  in  part 
composed  in  that  interval  of  leisure  which  re- 
sulted from  the  shutting  of  the  theatres  in  1593 
may  be  reasonably  conjectured;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  during  the  year  which  had  elapsed 
between  the  publication  of  the  first  and  the 
second  poem,  Shakespeare  had  been  brought 
into  more  intimate  companionship  with  his 
noble  patron.  The  language  of  the  first  dedi- 
cation is  that  of  distant  respect,  the  second  is 
that  of  grateful  friendship.     At  the  period  when 
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Shakespeare  dedicated  to  him  his  "  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  Lord  Southampton  was  scarcely  twenty- 
years  of  age.  He  is  supposed  to  have  become 
intimate  with  Shakespeare  from  the  circum- 
stance that  his  mother  had  married  Sir  Thomas 
Heneage,  who  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  of 
the  Chamber,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  would  be  brought  into  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players. 
This  is  Drake's  theory.  The  more  natural  belief 
appears  to  be  that  he  had  a  strong  attachment 
to  literature,  and,  with  the  generous  impetuos- 
ity of  his  character,  did  not  regard  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank  to  the  extent  with  which  they  were 
regarded  by  men  of  colder  temperaments  and 
more  worldly  minds.  Shakespeare  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  among  the  writers  of  his  day 
that  offered  a  public  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the 
young  nobleman.  Both  the  dedications,  and 
especially  that  of  "  Lucrece,"  are  conceived  in  a 
modest  and  a  manly  spirit,  entirely  different 
from  the  ordinary  language  of  literary  adu- 
lation. There  is  evidence  in  the  second  dedica- 
tion of  a  higher  sort  of  intercourse  between  the 
two  minds  than  consists  with  any  forced  adu- 
lation of  any  kind,  and  especially  with  any 
extravagant  compliments  to  the  learning  and  to 
the  abilities  of  a  superior  in  rank.  Such  tes- 
timonies are  always  suspicious;  and  probably 
honest  old  Florio,  when  he  dedicated  his  "  World 
of  Words"  to  the  Earl  in  1598,  shows  pretty  cor- 
rectly what  the  race  of  panegyrists  expected  in 
return  for  their  compliments :  "  In  truth,  I  ac- 
knowledge an  entire  debt,  not  only  of  my  best 
knowledge,  but  of  all ;  yea  of  more  than  I  know, 
or  can,  to  your  bounteous  lordship,  in  whose 
pay  and  patronage  I  have  lived  some  years;  to 
whom  I  owe  and  vow  the  years  I  have  to  live. 
But,  as  to  me  and  many  more,  the  glorious  and 
gracious  sunshine  of  your  honor  hath  infused 
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light  and  life."  There  is  an  extraordinary  an- 
ecdote told  by  Rowe  of  Lord  Southampton's 
munificence  to  Shakespeare,  which  seems  to 
bring  the  poet  somewhat  near  to  Florio's  plain- 
speaking  association  of  pay  and  patronage : — 
"  What  grace  soever  the  Queen  conferred  upon 
him,  it  was  not  to  her  only  he  owed  the  fortune 
which  the  reputation  of  his  wit  made.  He  had 
the  honor  to  meet  with  many  great  and  uncom- 
mon marks  of  favor  and  friendship  from  the 
Earl  of  Southampton,  famous  in  the  histories  of 
that  time  for  his  friendship  to  the  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Essex.  It  was  to  that  noble  lord  that 
he  dedicated  his  poem  of 'Venus  and  Adonis. ' 
There  is  one  instance  so  singular  in  the  magnif- 
icence of  this  patron  of  Shakespeare's,  that  if  I 
had  not  been  assured  that  the  story  was  handed 
down  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who  was  prob- 
ably very  well  acquainted  with  his  affairs,  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  have  inserted;  that 
my  Lord  Southampton  at  one  time  gave  him  a 
thousand  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  go  through 
with  a  purchase  which  he  heard  he  had  a  mind 
to.  A  bounty  very  great,  and  very  rare  at  any 
time,  and  almost  equal  to  that  profuse  generos- 
ity the  present  age  has  shown  to  French  dancers 
and  Italian  singers."  This  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  we  are  not  warranted  in  re- 
jecting a  tradition,  however  we  may  look  sus- 
piciously upon  the  accuracy  of  its  details. 
D'Avenant  could  scarcely  be  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  Shakespeare's  affairs,  for  he  was 
only  ten  years  old  when  Shakespeare  died.  The 
sum  mentioned  as  the  gift  of  the  young  noble- 
man to  the  poet  is  so  large,  looking  at  the  value 
of  money  in  those  days,  that  it  could  scarcely 
consist  with  the  independence  of  a  generous 
spirit  to  bear  the  load  of  such  a  prodigality  of 
bounty.  The  notions  of  those  days  were,  how- 
ever, different  from  ours.     Examples  will  read- 
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ily  suggest  themselves  of  the  most  lavish  re- 
wards bestowed  by  princes  and  nobles  upon 
great  painters.  They  received  such  gifts  without 
any  compromise  of  their  intellectual  dignity. 
It  was  the  same  then  with  poets.  According  to 
the  habits  of  the  time  Shakespeare  might  have 
received  a  large  gift  from  Lord  Southampton, 
without  any  forfeiture  of  his  self-respect. 
Nevertheless,  Rowe's  story  must  still  appear 
sufficiently  apocryphal :  "  My  Lord  Southampton 
at  one  time  gave  him  a  thousand  pounds,  to 
enable  him  to  go  through  with  a  purchase  which 
he  heard  he  had  a  mind  to."  It  is  not  necessary 
to  account  for  the  gradual  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty by  Shakespeare  that  we  should  yield  our 
assent  to  this  tradition,  without  some  qualifica- 
tion. In  1589,  when  Lord  Southampton  was  a 
lad  at  College,  Shakespeare  had  already  acquired 
that  property  which  was  to  be  the  foundation 
of  his  future  fortune.  He  was  then  a  share- 
holder in  the  Blackfriars  Theatre.  That  the 
adventure  was  a  prosperous  one,  not  only  to 
himself  but  to  his  brother  shareholders,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  four  years  afterward 
they  began  the  building  of  another  theatre. 
The  Globe  was  commenced  in  December,  1593; 
and  being  constructed  for  the  most  part  of  wood, 
was  ready  to  be  opened,  we  should  imagine,  in 
the  summer  of  1594.  In  1596  the  same  prosper- 
ous company  were  prepared  to  expend  consid- 
erable sums  upon  the  repair  and  extension 
of  their  original  theatre,  the  Blackfriars.  The 
name  of  Shakespeare  occupies  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  document  from  which  we  collect  this 
fact :  it  is  a  petition  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  from  "  Thomas  Pope,  Richard  Bur- 
bage,  John  Hemings,  Augustine  Philips,  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  William  Kempe,  William 
Slye,  Nicholas  Tooley,  and  others,  servants  to 
the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
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her  Majesty;"  and  it  sets  forth  that  they  are 
"  the  owners  and  players  of  the  private  theatre 
in  the  Blackfriars ;  that  it  hath  fallen  into  decay ; 
and  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  make 
the  same  more  convenient  for  the  entertainment 
of  auditories  coming  thereto."  It  then  states 
what  is  important  to  the  present  question: — 
"  To  this  end  your  petitioners  have  all  and  each 
of  them  put  down  sums  of  money  according  to 
their  shares  in  the  said  theatre,  and  which  they 
have  justly  and  honestly  gained  by  the  exercise 
of  their  quality  of  stage-players."  It  then  al- 
leges that  certain  inhabitants  of  the  precinct 
had  besought  the  Council  not  to  allow  the  said 
private  house  to  remain  open,  "  but  hereafter  to 
be  shut  up  and  closed,  to  the  manifest  and  great 
injury  of  your  petitioners,  who  have  no  other 
means  whereby  to  maintain  their  wives  and 
families,  but  by  the  exercise  of  their  quality  as 
they  have  heretofore  done."  The  common  pro- 
prietorship of  the  company  in  the  Globe  and 
Blackfriars  is  also  noticed : — "  In  the  summer 
season  your  petitioners  are  able  to  play  at  their 
new-built  house  on  the  Bankside,  called  the 
Globe,  but  in  the  winter  they  are  compelled  to 
come  to  the  Blackfriars."  If  the  winter  theatre 
be  shut  up,  they  say  they  will  be  "  unable  to 
practise  themselves  in  any  plays  or  interludes 
when  called  upon  to  perform  for  the  recreation 
and  solace  of  her  Majesty  and  her  honorable 
Court,  as  they  have  been  heretofore  accus- 
tomed." Though  the  Registers  of  the  Council 
and  the  Office-books  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Chamber  are  wanting  for  this  exact  period,  we 
have  here  the  distinct  evidence  of  the  intimate 
relation  between  Shakespeare's  company  and 
the  Court.  The  petitioners,  in  concluding  by 
the  prayer  that  their  "  honorable  Lordships  will 
grant  permission  to  finish  the  reparations  and 
alterations  they  have  begun,"  add  as  a  reason  for 
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this  favor,  that  they  "  have  hitherto  been  well 
ordered  in  their  behavior  and  just  in  their  deal- 
ings." The  performances  at  the  Blackf riars  went 
on  without  interruption.  Shakespeare,  in  1597, 
bought  "  all  that  capital  messuage  or  tenement 
in  Stratford,  called  the  New  Place."  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  first  investment  in  prop- 
erty distinct  from  his  theatrical  speculations. 
By  the  purchase  of  the  best  house  in  his  native 
town  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  his  professional 
occupations  could  have  allowed  him  little  leisure 
to  reside  in  it,  he  would  appear  to  have  had  in 
view  an  early  retirement  from  a  pursuit  which 
probably  was  little  agreeable  to  him.  His 
powers  as  a  dramatic  writer  might  be  profitably 
exercised  without  being  associated  with  the 
actor's  vocation.  We  know  from  other  circum- 
stances that  at  this  period  Stratford  was  nearest 
to  his  heart.  On  the  24th  of  January,  1598,  Mr. 
Abraham  Sturley,  an  alderman  of  Stratford, 
writes  to  his  brother-in-law,  Richard  Quiney, 
then  in  London : — "  I  would  write  nothing  unto 
you  now — but  come  home.  I  pray  God  send 
you  comfortably  home.  This  is  one  special  re- 
membrance, from  your  father's  motion.  It 
seemeth  by  him  that  our  countryman  Mr. 
Shakespeare  is  willing  to  disburse  some  money 
upon  some  odd  yard  land  or  other  at  Shottery, 
or  near  about  us.  He  thinketh  it  a  very  fit 
pattern  to  move  him  to  deal  in  the  matter  of 
our  tithes.  By  the  instructions  you  can  give 
him  thereof,  and  by  the  friends  he  can  make 
therefore,  we  think  it  a  fair  mark  for  him  to 
shoot  at,  and  not  impossible  to  hit.  It  obtained 
would  advance  him  indeed,  and  would  do  us 
much  good."  We  thus  see  that  in  a  year  after 
the  purchase  of  New  Place,  Shakespeare's  ac- 
cumulation of  money  was  going  on.  The  worthy 
alderman  and  his  connections  appear  to  look 
confidently  to    their    countryman,   Mr.   Shake- 
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speare,  to  assist  them  in  their  needs.  On  the 
4th  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  Sturley 
again  writes  a  very  long  letter  "  to  his  most  lov- 
ing brother  Mr.  Richard  Quiney,  at  the  Bell,  in 
Carter  Lane,  in  London,"  in  which  he  says,  of  a 
letter  written  by  Quiney  to  him  on  the  21st  of 
October,  that  it  imported,  among  other  mat- 
ters, "  that  onr  countryman  Mr.  W.  Shakespeare 
would  procure  us  money,  which  I  well  like  of, 
as  I  shall  hear  when,  and  where,  and  how ;  and 
I  pray  let  not  go  that  occasion,  if  it  may  sort  to 
any  indifferent  conditions."  Quiney  himself  at 
this  very  time  writes  the  following  characteris- 
tic letter  to  his  "  loving  good  friend  and  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  William  Shakespeare :" — "  Loving 
countryman,  I  am  bold  of  you  as  of  a  friend, 
craving  your  help  with  thirty  pounds  upon  Mr. 
Bushell  and  my  securit3^  or  Mr.  Myttens  with 
me.  Mr.  Rosswell  is  not  come  to  London  as 
yet,  and  I  have  especial  cause.  You  shall  friend 
me  much  in  helping  me  out  of  all  the  debts  I 
owe  in  London,  I  thank  God,  and  much  quiet  to 
my  mind  which  would  not  be  indebted.  I  am 
now  toward  the  Court  in  hope  your  answer  for 
the  dispatch  of  my  business.  You  shall  neither 
lose  credit  nor  money  by  me,  the  Lord  willing ; 
and  now  but  persuade  yourself  so  as  I  hope, 
and  you  shall  not  need  to  fear  but  with  all 
hearty  thankfulness  I  will  hold  my  time,  and 
content  your  friend,  and  if  we  bargain  farther, 
you  shall  be  the  paymaster  yourself.  My  time 
bids  me  to  hasten  to  an  end,  and  so  I  commit 
this  to  your  care,  and  hope  of  your  help.  I 
fear  I  shall  not  be  back  this  night  from  the 
Court.  Haste.  The  Lord  be  with  you  and  with 
us  all.  Amen.  From  the  Bell  in  Carter  Lane 
the  25th  October,  1598.  Yours  in  all  kindness. 
Rye.  Quiney."  The  anxious  dependence  which 
these  honest  men  appear  to  have  upon  the  good 
offices  of  their  townsman  is  more  satisfactory 
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even  than  the  evidence  which  their  letters  af- 
ford of  his  worldly  condition. 


CHAPTER   X. 

In  the  midst  of  this  apparent  prosperity  the 
registers  of  the  parish  of  Stratford-upon-Avon 
present  to  us  an  event  which  must  have  thrown 
a  shade  over  the  brightest  prospects.  The 
burial  of  the  only  son  of  the  poet  is  recorded  in 
1596.  Hamnet  was  born  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1585;  so  that  at  his  death  he  was  eleven  years 
and  six  months  old.  He  was  a  twin  child ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  constitutionally 
weak.  Some  such  cause  interfered  probably 
with  the  education  of  the  twin-sister  Judith; 
for  while  Susanna,  the  elder,  is  recorded  to 
have  been  "  witty  above  her  sex,"  and  wrote  a 
firm  and  vigorous  hand,  as  we  may  judge  from 
her  signature  to  a  deed  in  1639,  the  mark  of 
Judith  appears  as  an  attesting  witness  to  a  con- 
veyance in  161 1. 

With  the  exception  of  this  inevitable  calam- 
ity, the  present  period  may  probably  be  regarded 
as  a  happy  epoch  in  Shakespeare's  life.  He  had 
conquered  any  adverse  circumstances  by  which 
his  earlier  career  might  have  been  impeded. 
He  had  taken  his  rank  among  the  first  minds  of 
his  age;  and,  above  all,  his  pursuits  were  so 
engrossing  as  to  demand  a  constant  exercise  of 
his  faculties,  and  to  demand  that  exercise  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  highest  and  the  most  pleasur- 
able thoughts.  This  was  the  period  to  which 
belong  the  great  histories  of  "Richard  H.," 
"  Richard  HI.,"  and  "  Henry  IV.,"  and  the  deli- 
cious comedies  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice," 
"Much    Ado    about    Nothing,"    and   "Twelfth 
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Night."  These  productions  afford  the  most 
abundant  evidence  that  the  greatest  of  intellects 
was  in  the  most  healthful  possession  of  its 
powers.  These  were  not  hasty  adaptations  for 
the  popular  appetite,  as  we  may  well  believe 
some  of  the  earlier  plays  were  in  their  first 
shape ;  but  highly-wrought  performances,  to 
which  all  the  method  of  his  cultivated  art  had 
been  strenuously  applied.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  dramatic  poet  appears  not  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  applause  of  the  Globe  or  the 
Blackfriars,  or  even  with  the  gracious  encour- 
agements of  a  refined  Court.  During  three 
years  he  gave  to  the  world  careful  editions  of 
some  of  these  plays,  as  if  to  vindicate  the  drama 
from  the  pedantic  notion  that  the  Muses  of 
tragedy  and  comedy  did  not  meet  their  sisters 
upon  equal  ground.  "  Richard  II."  and  "  Rich- 
ard III."  were  published  in  1 597 ;  "  Love's  Labor's 
Lost,"  and  "Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,"  in  1598; 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  corrected  and  augmented, 
in  1599;  "Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,"  the  "  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
and  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  in  1600.  The 
system  of  publication  then  ceased.  It  no  doubt 
interfered  with  the  interests  of  his  fellows;  and 
Shakespeare  was  not  likely  to  assert  an  exclu- 
sive interest,  or  to  gratify  an  exclusive  pride,  at 
the  expense  of  his  associates.  But  his  reputa- 
tion was  higher  than  that  of  any  other  man, 
when  only  four  of  his  plays  were  accessible  to 
the  readers  of  poetry.  In  1 598  it  was  proclaimed, 
not  timidly  or  questionably,  that  "  as  Plautus 
and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  tragedy 
and  comedy  among  the  Latins,  so  Shakespeare, 
among  the  English,  is  the  most  excellent  in  both 
kinds  for  the  stage :"  and  "  As  the  soul  of  Eu- 
phorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  so 
the  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous 
and  honey-tongued  Shakespeare."      It  was  cer- 
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tainly  not  at  this  period  of  Shakespeare's  life 
that  he  wrote,  with  reference  to  himself,  un- 
locking his  heart  to  some  nameless  friend: — 

"When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state." 

Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  were  in  existence  in 
1598,  when  Meres  tells  us  of  "his  sugared  son- 
nets among  his  private  friends."  We  do  not 
receive  these  Sonnets  altogether  as  evidences  of 
Shakespeare's  personal  history  or  feelings.  We 
believe  that  the  order  in  which  they  were 
printed  is  an  arbitrary  one ;  that  some  form  a 
continuous  poem  or  poems ;  that  others  are  iso- 
lated in  their  subjects  and  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  addressed ;  that  some  may  express  the 
poet's  personal  feelings;  that  others  are  wholly 
fictitious,  dealing  with  imaginary  loves  and 
jealousies,  and  not  attempting  to  separate  the 
personal  identity  of  the  artist  from  the  senti- 
ments which  he  expressed,  and  the  situations 
which  he  delineated.  We  believe  that,  taken 
as  works  of  art,  having  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
tinuity, the  Sonnets  of  Spenser,  of  Daniel,  of 
Drayton,  of  Shakespeare,  although  in  many  in- 
stances they  might  shadow  forth  real  feelings 
and  be  outpourings  of  the  inmost  heart,  were 
presented  to  the  world  as  exercises  of  fancy,  and 
were  received  by  the  world  as  such.  Even  of 
those  portions  of  these  remarkable  lyrics  which 
appear  to  have  an  obvious  reference  to  the  poet's 
feelings  and  circumstances,  we  cannot  avoid 
rejecting  the  principle  of  continuity;  for  they 
clearly  belong  to  different  periods  of  his  life,  if 
they  are  the  reflection  of  his  real  sentiments. 
We  have  the  playfulness  of  an  early  love,  and 
the  agonizing  throes  of  an  unlawful  passion. 
They  speak  of  a  period  when  the  writer  had  won 
no  honor  or  substantial  rewards — "  in  disgrace 
with  fortune  and  men's  eyes,"  the  period  of  his 
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youth,  if  the  allusion  was  at  all  real ;  and  yet 
the  writer  is 

"  With  time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o'erworn." 

One  little  dedicatory  poem  says, 

"Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit, 
To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage, 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit." 

Another  (and  it  is  distinctly  associated  with  what 
we  hold  to  be  a  continued  little  poem,  wholly 
fictitious,  in  which  the  poet  dramatizes,  as  it 
were,  the  poetical  character)  boasts  that 

"  Not  marble,  not  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme." 

Without  attempting  therefore  to  disprove  that 
these  Sonnets  were  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  or  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  we 
must  leave  the  reader  who  fancies  he  can  find  in 
them  a  shadowy  outline  of  Shakespeare's  life  to 
form  his  own  conclusion  from  their  careful  peru- 
sal. They  want  unity  and  consistency  too  much 
to  be  received  as  credible  illustrations  of  this 
life.  The  71st  to  the  74th  Sonnets  seem  burst- 
ing from  a  heart  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  its 
own  unworthiness,  and  surrendered  to  some 
overwhelming  misery.  There  is  a  line  in  the 
74th  which  points  at  suicide.  We  cling  to  the 
belief  that  the  sentiments  here  expressed  are 
essentially  dramatic.  But  in  the  32d  Sonnet, 
where  we  recognize  the  man  Shakespeare  speak- 
ing in  his  own  modest  and  cheerful  spirit,  death 
is  to  come  across  his''  well-contented  ^Sij"  We 
must  place  one  sentiment  in  opposition  to  the 
other,  and  then  the  effect  is  neutralized.  The 
opinion  which  we  have  formed  of  the  probable 
admixture  of  the  artificial  and  the  real  in  the 
Sonnets,  arising  from  their  supposed  original 
fragmentary  state,  necessarily  leads  to  the  be- 
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lief  that  some  are  accurate  illustrations  of  the 
poet's  situation  and  feelings.  It  is  collected 
from  these  Sonnets,  for  example,  that  his  pro- 
fession as  a  player  was  disagreeable  to  him ;  and 
this  complaint  is  found  among  those  portions 
which  may  be  separated  from  the  series  of  verses 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  written  in  an  artificial 
character.  It  might  be  addressed  to  any  one  of 
his  family,  or  some  honored  friend,  such  as  Lord 
Southampton : — 

"O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand." 

But  if  from  his  professional  occupation  his  na- 
ture was  felt  by  him  to  be  subdued  to  what  it 
worked  in, — if  thence  his  name  received  a  brand, 
— if  vulgar  scandal  sometimes  assailed  him, — he 
had  high  thoughts  to  console  him,  such  as  were 
never  before  imparted  to  mortal.  This  was 
probably  written  in  some  period  of  dejection, 
when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  he  looked 
upon  the  world  with  a  slight  tinge  of  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  of  dislike.  Every  man  of  high 
genius  has  felt  something  of  this.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  highest  to  throw  it  off,  "  like 
dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane."  But  the  pro- 
found self-abasement  and  despondency  of  the 
74th  Sonnet,  exquisite  as  the  diction  is,  appear 
to  us  unreal,  as  a  representation  of  the  mental 
state  of  William  Shakespeare;  written,  as  it 
most  probably  was,  at  a  period  of  his  life  when 
he  revels  and  luxuriates  (in  the  comedies  which 
belong  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century)  in 
the  spirit  of  enjoyment,  gushing  from  a  heart 
full  of  love  for  his  species,  at  peace  with  itself 
and  with  all  the  world. 
About  the  close  of  the  year  1599,  the  Black- 
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friars  Theatre  was  remarkable  for  the  constant 
presence  of  two  men  of  high  rank,  who  were 
there  seeking  amusement  and  instruction  as 
some  solace  for  the  bitter  mortifications  of  dis- 
appointed ambition.  "  My  Lord  Southampton 
and  Lord  Rutland  came  not  to  the  Court ;  the 
one  doth  but  very  seldom ;  they  pass  away  the 
time  in  London  merely  in  going  to  plays  every 
day. "  *  The  season  when  these  noblemen  sought 
recreation  at  the  theatre  was  one  of  calamity  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  friend  who  was  at  the 
head  of  their  party  in  the  State.  At  Shake- 
speare's theatre  there  was  at  this  period  abun- 
dant materials  for  the  highest  intellectual  grati- 
fication. Of  Shakespeare's  own  works  we  know 
that  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  were  twenty  plays  in  existence.  Thirteen 
(considering  "  Henry  IV."  as  two  parts)  are 
recorded  by  Meres  in  1598;  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  and  "Henry  V."  (not  in  Meres'  list), 
were  printed  in  1600;  and  we  have  to  add  the 
three  parts  of  "  Henry  VL,"  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  and  the  original  "  Hamlet,"  which  are 
also  wanting  in  Meres'  record,  but  which  were 
unquestionably  produced  before  this  period. 
We  cannot  with  extreme  precision  fix  the  date 
of  any  novelty  from  the  pen  of  Shakespeare 
when  Southampton  and  Rutland  were  among 
his  daily  auditors ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  "  As  You  Like  It"  belongs  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  this  exact  period.  It  is  pleasant 
to  speculate  upon  the  tranquillizing  effect  that 
might  have  been  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
the  banished  courtiers  by  the  exquisite  philoso- 
phy of  this  most  delicious  play.  It  is  pleasant 
to  imagine  Southampton  visiting  his  kinsman. 
Lord   Essex,  then   a  prisoner  in   the   splendid 


1  Letter  of  Rowland  Whyte  to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  in  the 
"Sydney  Papers." 
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prison  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  house,  and  there 
repeating  to  him  from  time  to  time  those  les- 
sons of  wisdom  that  were  to  be  found  in  the 
woods  of  Arden.  We  could  almost  slide  into 
the  belief  that  "  As  You  Like  It"  had  an  especial 
reference  to  the  circumstances  in  which  Essex 
and  Southampton  were  placed  in  the  spring  of 
1600.  There  is  nothing  desponding  in  its  tone, 
nothing  essentially  misanthropical  in  its  philos- 
ophy. Jaques  stands  alone  in  his  railing  against 
mankind.  The  healing  influences  of  nature  fall 
sweetly  and  fruitfully  upon  the  exiled  Duke  and 
his  co-mates.  But,  nevertheless,  the  ingratitude 
of  the  world  is  emphatically  dwelt  upon,  even 
amid  the  most  soothing  aspects  of  a  pure  and 
simple  life  "under  the  greenwood  tree." 

The  period  at  which  Essex  fell  upon  the  block, 
and  Southampton  was  under  condemnation, 
must  have  been  a  gloomy  period  in  the  life  of 
Shakespeare.  The  friendship  of  Southampton 
in  all  likelihood  raised  the  humble  actor  to  that 
just  appreciation  of  himself  which  could  alone 
prevent  his  nature  being  subdued  to  what  it 
worked  in.  There  had  been  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  inequality  of  rank  and  the  inequality 
of  intellect,  and  the  fruit  had  been  a  continu- 
ance and  a  strengthening  of  that  "  love"  which 
seven  years  earlier  had  been  described  as  "  with- 
out end."  Those  ties  are  now  broken  by  calam- 
ity. The  accomplished  noble,  a  prisoner  look- 
ing daily  for  death,  could  not  know  the  depth  of 
the  love  of  his  "especial  friend."*  He  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  service  that  this  friend 
could  render  him.  All  was  gloom  and  uncer- 
tainty. It  has  been  said,  and  we  believe  with- 
out any  intention  to  depreciate  the  character  of 
the  great  poet,  that  "  There  seems  to  have  been 

'  The  expression  is  used  by  Southampton  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Ellesmere  introducing  Shakespeare  and  Burbage  in 
1608.     See  Collier's  "New  Facts,"  p.  33. 
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a  period  of  Shakespeare's  life  when  his  heart 
was  ill  at  ease,  and  ill  content  with  the  world 
or  his  own  conscience;  the  memory  of  hours 
misspent,  the  pang  of  affection  misplaced  or 
unrequited,  the  experience  of  man's  worser 
nature,  which  intercourse  with  ill-chosen  asso- 
ciates, by  choice  or  circumstance,  peculiarly 
teaches; — these,  as  they  sank  down  into  the 
depths  of  his  great  mind,  seem  not  only  to  have 
inspired  into  it  the  conception  of  Lear  and 
Timon,  but  that  of  one  primary  character,  the 
censurer  of  mankind."^  The  genius  of  Shake- 
speare was  so  essentially  dramatic,  that  neither 
Lear,  nor  Timon,  nor  Jaques,  nor  the  Duke  in 
"Measure  for  Measure,"  nor  Hamlet,  whatever 
censure  of  mankind  they  may  express,  can  alto- 
gether be  held  to  reflect  "  a  period  of  Shake- 
speare's life  when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and 
ill  content  with  the  v/orld."  That  period  is 
referred  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  which  the  plays  belong  that  are  said 
to  exhibit  these  attributes.  But  from  this  period 
there  is  certainly  a  more  solemn  cast  of  thought 
in  all  the  works  of  the  great  poet.  The  influ- 
ence of  time  in  the  formation  and  direction  of 
the  poetical  power  must  yet  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, as  well  as  any  temper  arising  out  of  pass- 
ing events.  Shakespeare  was  now  thirty-seven 
years  of  age.  He  had  attained  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  intellectual  strength,  and  he 
had  acquired  by  long  practice  the  mastery  of 
his  own  genius.  He  had  already  learned  to 
direct  the  stage  to  higher  and  nobler  purposes 
than  those  of  mere  amusement.  It  might  be 
carried  farther  into  the  teaching  of  the  highest 
philosophy  through  the  medium  of  the  grandest 
poetry.  The  epoch  which  produced  "  Othello," 
"Lear,"  and  "  Macbeth,"  has  been  described  as 

1  Hallam's  "Literature  of  Europe,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  568. 
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exhibiting  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  in  full 
possession  and  habitual  exercise  of  power,  "  at 
its  very  point  of  culmination." 

The  year  1601  was  also  a  year  which  brought 
to  Shakespeare  a  great  domestic  affliction.  His 
father  died  on  the  8th  of  September  of  that  year. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  Shakespeare's 
family  arrangements,  imperfectly  as  we  know 
them,  had  especial  reference  to  the  comfort  and 
honor  of  his  parents.  When  he  bought  New 
Place  in  1597,  his  occupations  then  demanding 
his  presence  in  London  through  great  part  of 
the  year,  his  wife  and  children,  we  may  readily 
imagine,  were  under  the  same  roof  with  his 
father  and  mother.  They  had  sighed  over  the 
declining  health  of  his  little  Hamnet, — they  had 
watched  over  the  growth  of  his  Susanna  and 
Judith.  If  restricted  means  had  at  any  previous 
period  assailed  them,  he  had  provided  for  the 
comforts  of  their  advanced  age.  And  now  that 
father,  the  companion  of  his  boyhood — he  who 
had  led  him  forth  into  the  fields  and  had  taught 
him  to  look  at  nature  with  a  practical  eye — was 
gone.  More  materials  for  deep  thought  in  the 
year  1601.  The  Register  of  Stratford  attests 
the  death  of  this  earliest  friend. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

The  fortieth  volume  of  the  registers  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Aberdeen  contains  some  en- 
tries bearing  date  the  9th  of  October,  and  the 
22d  of  October,  1601,  which  are  not  without  their 
reference  to  the  life  of  Shakespeare.  These 
documents  present  the  fact,  that  a  company  of 
players,  specially  recommended  by  the  King, 
were  paid  a  gratuity  from  the  Corporation  of 
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Aberdeen  for  their  performances  in  that  town, 
one  of  them  subsequently  receiving  the  freedom 
of  the  borough.  The  provost,  bailUes,  and 
council,  ordain  that  thirty-two  marks  should  be 
given  to  the  King's  servants  then  in  that  bor- 
ough, who  played  comedies  and  stage  plays, 
recommended  by  the  King's  special  letter.  Thir- 
teen days  after  the  entry  of  the  9th  of  October, 
at  which  first  period  these  servants  of  the  King 
had  played  some  of  their  comedies,  Lawrence 
Fletcher,  comedian  to  his  Majesty,  is  admitted 
a  burgess  of  Guild  of  the  borough  of  Aberdeen 
— the  greatest  honor  which  the  Corporation 
could  bestow.  He  is  admitted  to  this  honor  in 
company  with  a  nobleman  of  France  visiting 
Aberdeen  for  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity, 
and  recommended  by  the  King  to  be  favorably 
entertained ;  as  well  as  with  three  men  of  rank, 
and  others,  who  were  directed  by  his  Majesty  to 
accompany  "the  said  Frenchman."  AH  the 
party  are  described  in  the  document  as  knights 
and  gentlemen.  We  have  to  inquire,  then,  who 
was  Lawrence  Fletcher,  comedian  to  his 
Majesty?  Assuredly  the  King  had  not  in  his 
service  a  company  of  Scotch  players.  In  1 599 
he  had  licensed  a  company  of  English  come- 
dians to  play  at  Edinburgh.  Fond  as  James  was 
of  theatrical  exhibitions,  he  had  not  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  taste,  except  through  the  visits 
of  English  comedians.  Scotland  had  no  drama 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  We  may  safely 
conclude  that  King  James  would  have  no  Scot- 
tish company  of  players,  because  Scotland  had 
no  dramas  to  play. 

"  Lawrence  Fletcher,  comedian  to  his  Maj- 
esty," was  undoubtedly  an  Englishman;  and 
"  the  King's  servants  presently  in  this  borough 
who  play  comedies  and  stage  plays"  were  as 
certainly  English  players.  There  are  not  many 
facts  knowm  by  which  we  can  trace  the  history 
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of  Lawrence  Fletcher.  He  is  not  mentioned 
among  "  the  names  of  the  principal  actors  in  all 
these  plays, "which  list  is  given  in  the  first  folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare;  but  he  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  Shakespeare's  company.  Augustine 
Philipps,  who,  by  his  will,  in  1605,  bequeathed 
a  thirty-shilling  piece  of  gold  to  his  "  fellow" 
William  Shakespeare,  also  bequeathed  twenty 
shillings  to  his  "  fellow"  Lawrence  Fletcher. 
But  there  is  more  direct  evidence  than  this  of 
the  connection  of  Fletcher  with  Shakespeare's 
company.  The  patent  of  James  I.,  dated  at 
Westminster  on  the  19th  of  May,  1603,  in  favor 
of  the  players  acting  at  the  Globe,  is  headed 
"  Pro  Laurentio  Fletcher  et  Willielmo  vShake- 
speare  et  aliis ;"  and  it  licenses  and  authorizes 
the  performances  of  "  Laurence  Fletcher,  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  Richard  Burbage,  Augustine 
PhilHpps,  John  Hemings,  Henrie  Condell,  Wil- 
liam Sly,  Robert  Armin,  Richard  Cowly,  and 
the  rest  of  their  associates."  The  connection 
in  1603  of  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare  cannot  be 
more  distinctly  established  than  by  this  docu- 
ment. Chalmers  says  that  Fletcher  "  was  placed 
before  Shakespeare  and  Richard  Burbage  in 
King  James's  license  as  much  perhaps  by  acci- 
dent as  by  design.  The  Aberdeen  Register 
is  evidence  against  this  opinion.  Lawrence 
Fletcher,  comedian  to  his  Majesty,  is  admitted 
to  honors  which  are  not  bestowed  upon  the 
other  King's  servants  who  had  acted  plays  in 
the  borough  of  Aberdeen  in  1601.  Lawrence 
Fletcher  is  first  named  in  the  letters  patent  of 
1603.  It  is  evident,  we  think,  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  burgess  of  Aberdeen  as  the  head  of  the 
company,  and  that  he  was  placed  first  in  the 
royal  license  for  the  same  reason.  But  there  is 
a  circumstance,  we  apprehend,  set  forth  in  the 
Aberdeen  Registers  which  is  not  only  important 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  Shakespeare 
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having  visited  Scotland,  but  which  explains  a 
remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  the  stage. 
The  company  rewarded  by  the  Corporation  of 
Aberdeen  on  the  9th  of  October,  1601,  were  not 
only  recommended  by  his  Majesty's  special  let- 
ter, but  they  were  the  King's  servants.  Law- 
rence Fletcher,  according  to  the  second  entry, 
was  comedian  to  his  Majesty.  This  English 
company,  then,  had  received  an  honor  from  the 
Scottish  King,  which  had  not  been  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  English  Queen.  They  were 
popularly  termed  the  Queen's  players  about 
1590;  but,  subsequently,  we  find  them  invaria- 
bly mentioned  in  the  official  entries  as  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  servants.  Mr.  Collier,  in  notic- 
ing the  license  "  Pro  Laurentio  Fletcher  et  Wil- 
lielmo  Shakespeare  et  aliis,"  says  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  company,  "  by  virtue  of  this  in- 
strument, in  which  they  are  termed  'our  ser- 
vants,' became  the  King's  players,  and  were 
so  afterward  constantly  distinguished."  But 
the  instrumentdidnot  create  Lawrence  Fletcher, 
William  Shakespeare,  and  others,  the  King's 
servants:  it  recognizes  them  as  the  King's  ser- 
vants already  appointed :  "  Know  you  that  we, 
of  our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and 
mere  motion,  have  licensed  and  authorized,  and 
by  these  presents  do  license  and  authorize, 
these  our  servants,"  etc.  They  are  licensed  to 
use  and  exercise  their  art  and  faculty  "  as  well 
for  the  recreation  of  our  loving  subjects  as  for 
our  solace  and  pleasure,  when  we  shall  think 
good  to  see  them."  They  are  "  to  show  and  ex- 
ercise publicly  to  their  best  commodity  when 
the  infection  of  the  plague  shall  decrease,  with- 
in their  now  usual  house  called  the  Globe,"  as 
in  all  other  places.  The  justices,  mayors, 
sheriffs,  and  others,  to  whom  the  letters  patent 
are  addressed,  are  called  upon  to  aid  and  assist 
them,  and  to  do  them  courtesies;  and  the  in- 
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strument  thus  concludes :  "  And  also  what  fur- 
ther favor  you  shall  show  to  these  our  servants 
for  our  sake  we  shall  take  kindly  at  your  hands." 
The  terms  of  this  patent  exhibit  toward  the 
players  of  the  Globe  a  favor  and  countenance,  al- 
most an  affectionate  solicitude  for  their  welfare, 
which  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  a  belief  that 
they  first  became  the  King's  players  by  virtue 
of  this  instrument.  James  arrived  in  London, 
at  the  Charter  House,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1603. 
He  then  removed  to  the  Tower,  and  subse- 
quently to  Greenwich  on  the  13th.  The  Privy 
Seal,  directing  the  letters  patent  to  Fletcher, 
Shakespeare,  and  others,  is  dated  from  Green- 
wich on  the  17th  of  May;  and  in  that  document 
the  exact  words  of  the  patent  are  prescribed. 
The  words  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  of  the  patent 
undoubtedly  imply  some  previous  appointment 
of  the  persons  therein  named  as  the  King's  ser- 
vants. It  appears  scarcely  possible  that  during 
the  three  days  which  elapsed  between  James 
taking  up  his  residence  at  Greenwich,  and  the 
day  on  which  the  Privy  Seal  is  issued,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  servants,  at  the  season  of  the 
plague,  should  have  performed  before  the  King, 
and  have  so  satisfied  him  that  he  constituted 
them  his  own  servants.  It  would  at  first  seem 
improbable  that  amid  the  press  of  business 
consequent  upon  the  accession,  the  attention  of 
the  King  should  have  been  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  players  at  all,  especially  in  the  selection 
of  a  company  as  his  own  servants,  contrary  to 
the  precedent  of  the  former  reign.  If  these 
players  had  been  the  servants  of  Elizabeth,  their 
appointment  as  the  servants  of  James  might 
have  been  asked  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  cer- 
tain players  were  at  once  to  be  placed  above 
all  their  professional  brethren,  by  the  King's 
own  act,  carried  into  effect  within  ten  days  after 
his  arrival  within  his  new  metropolis.     But  all 
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these  objections  are  removed  when  we  refer  to 
the  facts  opened  to  us  by  the  council  registers 
of  Aberdeen.  King  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland 
had  recommended  his  servants  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Aberdeen ;  and  Lawrence  Fletcher, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  one  of  those  servants 
so  recommended.  The  patent  of  James  the 
First  of  England  directed  to  Lawrence  Fletcher, 
William  Shakespeare,  and  others,  eighteen 
months  after  the  performances  at  Aberdeen,  is 
directed  to  those  persons  as  "  our  servants."  It 
does  not  appoint  them  the  King's  servants,  but 
recognizes  the  appointment  as  already  exist- 
ing. Can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  appointment  was  originally  made  by  the 
King  in  Scotland,  and  subsisted  when  the  same 
King  ascended  the  English  throne.^  Lawrence 
Fletcher  was  admitted  a  burgess  of  Guild  of  the 
borough  of  Aberdeen  as  comedian  to  his  Maj- 
esty, in  company  with  other  persons  who  were 
servitors  to  his  Majesty.  He  received  that 
honor,  we  may  conclude,  as  the  head  of  the 
company,  also  the  King's  servants.  We  know 
not  how  he  attained  this  distinction  among  his 
fellows,  but  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
accident  so  favored  him  in  two  instances.  The 
King's  servant  who  was  most  favored  at 
Aberdeen,  and  the  King's  servant  who  is  first 
in  the  patent  in  1603,  was  surely  placed  in  that 
position  by  the  voice  of  his  fellows,  the  other 
King's  servants.  William  Shakespeare  is  named 
with  him  in  a  marked  manner  in  the  heading  of 
the  patent.  Seven  of  their  fellows  are  also 
named,  as  distinguished  from  "  the  rest  of  their 
associates."  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Lawrence  Fletcher,  the  servant  of 
James  VL  of  Scotland,  and  the  Lawrence 
Fletcher,  the  servant  of  James  L  of  England. 
Can  we  doubt  that  the  King's  servants  who 
played  comedies  and  stage  plays  in  Aberdeen, 
10 
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in  1 60 1,  were,  taken  as  a  company,  the  King's 
servants  who  were  licensed  to  exercise  the  art 
and  faculty  of  playing,  throughout  all  the  realm, 
in  1603?  If  these  points  are  evident,  what  reason 
have  we  to  doubt  that  William  Shakespeare,  the 
second  natned  in  the  license  of  1603,  was  among 
the  King's  servants  at  Aberdeen  in  1601?  Every 
circumstance  concurs  in  the  likelihood  that  he 
was  of  that  number  recommended  by  the  King's 
special  letter;  and  his  position  in  the  license, 
even  before  Burbage,  was,  we  may  well  believe, 
a  compliment  to  him  who  in  1601  had  taught 
"  our  James"  something  of  the  power  and  riches 
of  the  English  drama.  These  circumstances 
give  us,  we  think,  warranty  to  conclude  that 
the  story  of  Macbeth  might  have  been  sug- 
gested to  Shakespeare  upon  Scottish  ground; 
that  the  accuracy  displayed  in  the  local  descrip- 
tions and  allusions  might  have  been  derived 
from  a  rapid  personal  observation;  and  that 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  witchcraft 
imagery  might  have  been  found  in  Scottish  su- 
perstitions, and  more  especially  in  those  which 
were  rife  at  Aberdeen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

In  May,  1602,  Shakespeare  made  a  large  addi- 
tion to  his  property  at  Stratford  by  the  purchase, 
from  William  and  John  Combe,  for  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  town 
of  Old  Stratford.  The  indenture,  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Wheler  of  Stratford,  is 
dated  the  ist  of  May,  1602.  The  conveyance 
bears  the  signatures  of  the  vendors  of  the  prop- 
erty. But  although  it  concludes  in  the  usual 
form,  "  The  parties  to  these  presents  having 
interchangeably  set  to  their  hands  and  seals," 
the  counterpart  (also  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Wheler)  has  not  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  property  described  in  the  deed  as 
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'*  William  Shakspere,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
in  the  countie  aforesaide,  Gentleman."  The 
comiterpart  is  not  signed,  and  the  piece  of 
wax  which  is  affixed  to  it  is  unimpressed  with 
any  seal.  The  acknowledgment  of  possession 
is  however  recorded.  The  property  is  delivered 
to  Gilbert  Shakespeare  to  the  use  of  William. 
Gilbert  was  two  years  and  a  half  younger  than 
William,  and  in  all  likelihood  was  the  cultivator 
of  the  land  which  the  poet  thus  bought,  or  as- 
sisted their  father  in  the  cultivation. 

Among  the  few  papers  rescued  from  "time's 
devouring  maw"  which  enable  us  to  trace  Shake- 
speare's career  with  any  exactness,  there  is  an- 
other which  relates  to  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty in  the  same  year.  It  is  a  copy  of  Court 
Roll  for  the  Manor  of  Rowington,  dated  the  28th 
of  September,  1602,  containing  the  surrender  by 
Walter  Getley  to  the  use  of  William  Shake- 
speare of  a  house  in  Stratford,  situated  in  Walker 
Street.  This  tenement  was  opposite  Shake- 
speare's house  of  New  Place.  It  is  now  taken 
down;  it  was  in  existence  a  few  years  ago. 
This  document,  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  the  town  clerk  of  Stratford,  also 
shows  that  at  the  latter  end  of  September,  1602, 
William  Shakespeare,  the  purchaser  of  this 
property,  was  not  at  Stratford.  It  could  not 
legally  pass  to  him,  being  a  copyhold,  till  he 
had  done  suit  and  service  in  the  lord's  court; 
and  the  surrender  therefore  provides  that  it 
should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  lord  till 
he,  the  purchaser,  should  appear. 

King  James  I.  of  England  left  his  good  city 
of  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  April,  1603.  He 
was  nearly  five  weeks  on  the  road.  On  the  7th 
of  May  he  was  safely  lodged  at  the  Charter 
House;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  of  authority 
was,  as  already  noticed,  after  creating  four  new 
peers,  and  issuing  a  proclamation  against  rob- 
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bery  on  the  Borders,  to  order  the  Privy  Seal  for 
the  patent  to  Lawrence  Fletcher,  William  Shake- 
speare, and  others.  We  learn  from  the  patent 
itself  that  the  King's  servants  were  to  perform 
publicly  "  when  the  infection  of  the  plague  shall 
decrease."  It  is  clear  that  the  King's  servants 
were  not  at  liberty  then  to  perform  publicly. 
How  long  the  theatres  were  closed  we  do  not 
exactly  know;  but  a  document  is  in  existence, 
dated  April  9th,  1604,  directing  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  and  Justices  of  Middlesex  and  Sur- 
rey, "  to  permit  and  suffer  the  three  companies 
of  players  to  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince,  to 
exercise  their  plays  in  their  several  and  usual 
houses."  On  the  20th  of  October,  1603,  Joan, 
the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Edward  Alleyn, 
writes  to  her  husband  from  London, — "  About 
us  the  sickness  doth  cease,  and  likely  more  and 
more,  by  God's  help,  to  cease.  All  the  com- 
panies be  come  home,  and  well,  for  aught  we 
know."  Her  husband  is  hawking  in  the  coun- 
try, and  Henslow,  his  partner,  is  at  the  Court. 
Shakespeare  is  in  London.  Some  one  pro- 
pounded a  theory  that  there  was  no  real  man 
called  William  Shakespeare,  and  that  the  plays 
which  passed  with  his  name  were  the  works  of 
Marlowe  and  others.  This  very  letter  of  good 
Mrs.  Alleyn  shows  that  William  Shakespeare 
not  only  lived,  but  went  about  pretty  much  like 
other  people,  calling  common  things  by  their 
common  names,  giving  advice  about  worldly 
matters  in  the  way  of  ordinary  folk,  and  spoken 
of  by  the  wife  of  his  friend  without  any  won- 
der or  laudation,  just  as  if  he  had  written  no 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  or  "  Othello :  " — 
"  Aboute  a  weeke  a  goe  there  came  a  youthe  who 
said  he  was  Mr.  Francis  Chaloner,  who  would 
have  borrowed  x"  to  have  bought  things  for 
.  .  .  and  said  he  was  known  unto  you,  and  Mr. 
Shakespeare  of  the  Globe,  who  came  .  .  .  said 
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he  knewe  hym  not,  onely  he  herde  of  hym  that 
he  was  a  roge  ...  so  he  was  glade  we  did 
not  lend  him  the  monney.  .  .  .  Richard  Johnes 
[went]  to  seeke  and  inquire  after  the  fellow, 
and  said  he  had  lent  hym  a  horse.  I  feare  me 
he  gulled  hym,  thoughe  he  gulled  not  us.  The 
youthe  was  a  prety  youthe,  and  hansome  in 
appayrell :  we  knowe  not  what  became  of  hym."  ' 
But  although  Shakespeare  was  in  London  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1603,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
the  performances  at  the  public  theatres  were 
not  resumed  till  after  the  order  of  the  9th  of 
April,  1604. 

At  the  Christmas  of  the  same  year  the  King 
had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Hampton  Court. 
It  was  here,  a  little  before  the  period  when  the 
Conference  on  Conformity  in  Religion  was  be- 
gun, that  the  Queen  and  eleven  ladies  of  honor 
were  presenting  Daniel's  Masque;  and  Shake- 
speare and  his  fellows  performed  six  plays  be- 
fore the  King  and  Prince,  receiving  twenty 
nobles  for  each  play.^  The  patronage  of  the 
new  King  to  his  servants,  players  acting  at  the 
Globe,  seems  to  have  been  constant  and  liberal. 
To  Shakespeare  this  must  have  been  a  season 
of  prosperity  and  of  honor.  The  accession  of 
the  King  gave  him  something  better.  His  early 
friend  and  patron  Southampton  was  released 
from  a  long  imprisonment.  Enjoying  the 
friendship  of  Southampton  and  Pembroke,  who 
were  constantly  about  the  King,  their  tastes 
may  have  led  the  monarch  to  a  just  preference 
of  the  works  of  Shakespeare  before  those  of  any 
other  dramatist.  The  six  plays  performed  be- 
fore the  King  and  Prince  in  the  Christmas  of 
1603-04  at  Hampton  Court,  were  followed  at  the 
succeeding  Christmas  by  performances  "  at  the 

1  From  the  Papers  in  Dulwich  College,  printed  in  Mr.  Col- 
lier's "Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn." 

2  Cunningham's  "Revels  at  Court,"  p.  xxxv. 
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Banqueting-House  at  Whitehall,"  in  which  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  were  preferred  above  those 
of  every  other  competitor.  There  were  eleven 
performances  by  the  King's  players,  of  which 
eight  were  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Jonson  shared 
this  honor  with  him  in  the  representation  of 
"  Every  One  in  his  Humor,"  and  "  Every  One 
out  of  his  Humor."  A  single  play  by  Hey  wood, 
another  by  Chapman,  and  a  tragedy  by  an  un- 
known author,  completed  the  list  of  these  revels 
at  Whitehall.  It  is  told,  Malone  says,  "  upon 
authority  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  King  James  bestowed  especial  honor  upon 
Shakespeare."  The  story  is  tol.d  in  the  Adver- 
tisement to  Lintot's  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Poems — "  That  most  learned  Prince,  and  great 
patron  of  learning.  King  James  the  First,  was 
pleased  with  his  own  hand  to  write  an  amicable 
letter  to  Mr.  Shakespeare ;  which  letter,  though 
now  lost,  remained  long  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
William  Davenant,  as  a  credible  person  now 
living  can  testify."  Was  the  honor  bestowed  as 
a  reward  for  the  compliment  to  the  King  in 
"  Macbeth,"  or  was  the  compliment  to  the  King 
a  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  honor? 


CHAPTER   XII. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  year  1602  Shakespeare 
was  investing  the  gains  of  his  profession  in  the 
purchase  of  property  at  Stratford.  It  appears 
from  the  original  Fines  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  preserved  in  the  Chapter-house,  that  a 
little  before  the  accession  of  James,  in  1603, 
Shakespeare  had  also  purchased  a  messuage  at 
Stratford,  with  barns,  gardens,  and  orchards, 
of   Hercules   Underhill,    for  the   sum  of  sixty 
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pounds.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
continued  acquisition  of  property  in  his  native 
place  had  reference  to  the  ruling  desire  of  the 
poet  to  retire  to  his  quiet  fields  and  the  placid 
intercourse  of  society  at  Stratford,  out  of  the 
turmoil  of  his  professional  life  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  companionship  of  the  gay  and  the 
brilliant.  And  yet  it  appears  highly  probable 
that  he  was  encouraged,  at  this  very  period, 
through  the  favor  of  those  who  rightly  estimated 
his  merit,  to  apply  for  an  office  which  would 
have  brought  him  even  more  closely  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Court,  that  of  Master  of  the  Queen's 
Revels,  to  which  office  Samuel  Daniel  was  ap- 
pointed. It  is  not  impossible  that  Shakespeare 
looked  to  this  appointment  as  a  compensation 
for  his  retirement  from  the  profession  of  an 
actor,  retaining  his  interest,  however,  as  a  theat- 
rical proprietor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  still 
carried  forward  his  ruling  purpose  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  property  at  Stratford.  In  1605  he  ac- 
complished a  purchase  which  required  a  larger 
outlay  than  any  previous  investment.  On  the 
24th  of  July,  in  the  third  year  of  James,  a  con- 
veyance was  made  by  Ralph  Huband,  Esq.,  to 
William  Shakespeare,  gentleman,  of  a  moiety 
of  a  lease  of  the  great  and  small  tithes  of  Strat- 
ford, for  the  remainder  of  a  term  of  ninety-two 
years,  and  the  amount  of  the  purchase  was  four 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  was  the  cultivator  of  his  own 
land,  availing  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his 
brother  Gilbert,  and,  in  an  earlier  period,  prob- 
ably of  his  father.  An  account  in  1597  of  the 
stock  of  malt  in  the  borough  of  Stratford,  is 
said  to  exhibit  ten  quarters  in  the  possession  of 
William  Shakespeare,  of  Chapel  Street  Ward. 
New  Place  was  situated  in  Chapel  Street.  The 
purchase  of  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  so  large  a 
parish  as  Stratford  might  require  extensive  ar- 
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rangements  for  their  collection.  Tithes  in  those 
days  were  more  frequently  collected  in  kind 
than  by  a  modus.  But  even  if  a  modus  was 
taken,  it  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce  to  farm  the  tithes 
with  advantage.  But  before  the  date  of  this 
purchase  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  William 
Shakespeare  was  in  the  exercise  of  the  trading 
part  of  a  farmer's  business.  He  bought  the 
hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land  of  John  and 
William  Combe,  in  May,  1602.  In  1604  a  dec- 
laration was  entered  in  the  Borough  Court  of 
Stratford,  on  a  plea  of  debt,  William  Shake- 
speare against  Philip  Rogers,  for  the  sum  of 
thirty-five  shillings  and  tenpence,  for  corn  de- 
livered. The  precept  was  issued  in  the  usual 
form  upon  this  declaration,  the  delivery  of  the 
corn  being  stated  to  have  taken  place  at  several 
times  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  James. 
There  cannot  be  more  distinct  evidence  that 
William  Shakespeare,  at  the  very  period  when 
his  dramas  were  calling  forth  the  rapturous  ap- 
plause of  the  new  Sovereign  and  his  Court,  and 
when  he  himself,  as  it  would  seem,  was  ambi- 
tious of  a  courtly  office,  did  not  disdain  to  pur- 
sue the  humble  though  honorable  occupation  of 
a  farmer  in  Stratford,  and  to  exercise  his  just 
rights  of  property  in  connection  with  that  occu- 
pation. We  must  believe  that  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  calm  and  healthful  employment  of 
the  evening  of  his  days,  as  a  tiller  of  the  land 
which  his  father  had  tilled  before  him,  at  the 
same  time  working  out  noble  plans  of  poetical 
employment  in  his  comparative  leisure,  as  the 
best  scheme  of  life  in  his  declining  years.  The 
exact  period  when  he  commenced  the  complete 
realization  of  these  plans  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
He  had  probably  ceased  to  appear  as  an  actor 
before  1605.  If  the  date  1608  be  correctly  as- 
signed to  a  letter  held  to  be  written  by  Lord 
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Southampton,  it  is  clear  that  Shakespeare  was 
not  then  an  actor,  for  he  is  there  described  as 
"  till  of  late  an  actor  of  good  account  in  the 
company,  fioiv  a  sharer  in  the  same."  His  par- 
tial freedom  from  his  professional  labors  cer- 
tainly preceded  his  final  settlement  at  Stratford. 
In  the  conveyance  by  the  Combes  to  Shake- 
speare in  1602,  he  is  designated  as  William 
Shakespeare  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  The 
same  designation  holds  in  subsequent  legal 
documents  connected  with  Stratford ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  at  the  period  of  the  convey- 
ance from  the  Combes,  he  was  an  actor  in  the 
company  performing  at  the  Blackfriars  and  at 
the  Globe ;  and  in  tracing  therefore  the  "  where- 
about" of  Shakespeare,  from  the  imperfect 
records  which  remain  to  us,  we  have  assumed 
that  where  the  fellows  of  Shakespeare  are  to  be 
found,  there  is  he  to  be  also  located.  But  in 
the  belief  that  before  1608  he  had  ceased  to  be 
an  actor,  we  are  not  required  to  assume  that  he 
was  so  constantly  with  his  company  as  before 
that  partial  retirement.  His  interest  would  no 
doubt  require  his  occasional  presence  with 
them,  for  he  continued  to  be  a  considerable 
proprietor  in  their  lucrative  concerns.  That 
prudence  and  careful  management  which  could 
alone  have  enabled  him  to  realize  a  large  prop- 
erty out  of  his  professional  pursuits,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  dissipate  it  by  his  agricultural 
occupations,  appears  to  have  been  founded  upon 
an  arrangement  by  which  he  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  his  family,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a 
provision  for  them.  We  have  seen  that  in  1602 
his  brother  Gilbert  was  his  representative  at 
Stratford.  Richard,  who  was  ten  years  his 
junior,  and  who,  dying  a  year  before  him,  was 
buried  at  Stratford,  would  also  appear  to  have 
been  resident  there.  His  youngest  brother 
Edmund,  sixteen  years  his  junior,  was,  there 
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can  be  little  question,  associated  with  him  in 
the  theatre ;  and  he  probably  looked  to  him  to 
attend  to  the  management  of  his  property  in 
London,  after  he  retired  from  any  active  atten- 
tion to  its  conduct.  But  Edmund  died  early. 
He  lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour's,  in  all 
probability  at  his  brother's  house  in  the  liberty 
of  the  Clink ;  and  the  register  of  burials  of  that 
parish  has  the  following  record :— "  1607,  Decem- 
ber 31st,  Edmond  Shakespeare,  a  player,  in  the 
church."  The  death  of  his  brother  might  prob- 
ably have  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the 
habits  of  his  life,  and  might  have  induced  him 
to  dispose  of  all  his  theatrical  property,  as  there 
is  reason  to  believe  he  did,  several  years  before 
his  death.  The  value  of  a  portion  of  this  prop- 
erty has  been  ascertained,  as  far  as  it  can  be, 
upon  an  estimate  for  its  sale ;  and  by  this  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  his  portion,  as  compared 
with  that  of  his  co-proprietors,  is  distinctly 
shown.  In  1608  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  City  in  the  Blackfriars,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  playhouse,  was  brought 
before  Lord  Ellesmere,  the  Chancellor.  The 
proprietors  of  the  theatre  remained  in  undis- 
turbed possession.  Out  of  this  attempt  a  nego- 
tiation appears  to  have  arisen  for  the  purchase 
of  the  property  by  the  City ;  for  among  the 
documents  connected  with  this  attempt  of  the 
Corporation  is  found  a  paper  headed,  "  For 
avoiding  of  the  playhouse  in  the  precinct  of  the 
Blackfriars."  The  document  states,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  "  in  the  whole  it  will  cost  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  citizens  at  the  least  7000/." 
Richard  Burbage  claims  1000/.  for  the  fee,  and 
for  his  four  shares  933/.  6^-.  Zd.  Laz.  Fletcher 
owns  three  shares,  which  he  rates  at  700/.,  that 
is,  at  seven  years'  purchase.  "  W,  Shakspere 
asketh  for  the  wardrobe  and  properties  of  the 
same  playhouse  500",  and  for  his  four  shares, 
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the  same  as  his  fellowes  Burbidge  and  Fletcher, 
viz.  933"  6'  8**."  Heminge  and  Condell  have 
each  two  shares,  Taylor  and  Lowin  each  a  share 
and  a  half ;  four  more  players  each  a  half  share ; 
which  they  all  value  at  the  same  rate.  The 
hired  men  of  the  company  also  claim  recom- 
pense for  their  loss ;  "  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  players  who  are  paid  by  the  shares 
at  divers  rates  and  proportions."'  It  thus  ap- 
pears that,  next  to  Richard  Burbage,  Shake- 
speare was  the  largest  proprietor  in  the  theatre ; 
that  Burbage  was  the  exclusive  owner  of  the 
real  property,  and  Shakespeare  of  the  personal. 
If  the  valuation  be  correct,  Shakespeare's  annual 
income  derived  from  his  shares  in  the  Black- 
friars  alone,  was  133/.  6s.  Sd.  His  wardrobe 
and  properties,  being  perishable  matters,  were 
probably  valued  at  five  years'  purchase,  giving 
him  an  additional  income  of  100/.  This  income 
was  derived  from  the  Blackfriars  alone.  His 
property  in  the  Globe  Theatre  was  in  all  likeli- 
hood quite  equal.  He  would,  besides,  derive 
additional  advantages  as  the  author  of  new 
plays.  With  a  professional  income,  then,  of 
400/.  or  500/.  per  annum,  which  may  be  held  to 
be  equal  to  six  times  the  amount  in  our  present 
money,  it  is  evident  that  Shakespeare  possessed 
the  means  not  only  of  a  liberal  expenditure  at 
his  houses  in  London  and  at  Stratford,  but  from 
the  same  source  was  enabled  to  realize  consid- 
erable sums,  which  he  invested  in  real  property 
in  his  native  place.  All  the  records  of  Shake- 
speare's professional  life,  and  the  results  of  his 
success  as  exhibited  in  the  accession  of  prop- 
erty, indicate  a  steady  and  regular  advance. 
They  show  us  that  perseverance  and  industry 
were  as  much  the  characteristics  of  the  man  as 


1  This  valuable  document  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Collier, 
and  published  by  him  in  his  "New  Facts." 
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the  greatness  of  his  genius ;  that  he  held  with 
constancy  to  the  course  of  life  which  he  had 
early  adopted ;  that  year  by  year  it  afforded  him 
increased  competence  and  wealth;  and  that  if 
he  had  the  rare  privilege  of  pursuing  an  occu- 
pation which  called  forth  the  highest  exercise 
of  his  powers,  rendering  it  in  every  essential  a 
pleasurable  occupation,  he  despised  not  the 
means  by  which  he  had  risen;  he  lived  in  a  free 
and  genial  intercourse  vv^ith  his  professional 
brethren,  and  to  the  last  they  were  his  friends 
and  fellows. 

Aubrey  says  of  Shakespeare,  "  He  was  wont 
to  go  to  his  native  country  once  a  year."  This 
statement,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  disbe- 
lieve, has  reference  to  the  period  when  Shake- 
speare was  engaged  as  an  actor.  There  is 
another  account  of  Shakespeare's  mode  of  life, 
which  does  not  contradict  Aubrey,  but  brings 
down  his  information  to  a  later  period.  In  the 
"  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  Vicar  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon," the  manuscript  of  which  was 
discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London,  we  find  the  following  curious  record 
of  Shakespeare's  later  years: — "I  have  heard 
that  Mr.  Shakespeare  was  a  natural  wit,  without 
any  art  at  all ;  hee  frequented  the  plays  all  his 
younger  time,  but  in  his  elder  days  lived  at 
Stratford,  and  supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays 
every  year,  and  for  itt  had  an  allowance  so  large, 
that  hee  spent  att  the  rate  of  looo/.  a  year,  as 
I  have  heard. "  The  Diary  of  John  Ward  extends 
from  1648  to  1679;  ^iid  it  is  in  many  respects 
interesting,  from  the  circumstance  that  he  united 
the  practice  of  medicine  to  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  a  parish  priest.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  vicarage  of  Stratford  in  1662. 

It  is  evident  that,  although  forty-six  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Shakespeare,  his 
memory  was  the  leading  association  with  Strat- 
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ford-upon-Avon.  After  noticing  that  Shake- 
speare had  two  daughters,  we  find  the  entry 
presented  above.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
new  vicar  of  Stratford  might  have  seen  Shake- 
speare's younger  daughter  Judith,  who  was 
born  in  1 585,  and  having  married  Thomas  Quiney 
in  1 61 6,  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  hav- 
ing been  buried  on  the  9th  of  February,  1662. 
The  descendants  of  Shakespeare's  family  and 
of  his  friends  surrounded  the  worthy  vicar  on 
every  side;  and  he  appears  to  have  thought  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  acquire  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  productions  of  the  great  poet  as 
might  qualify  him  to  speak  of  them  in  general 
society: — "Remember  to  peruse  Shakespeare's 
plays,  and  bee  much  versed  in  them,  that  I  may 
not  bee  ignorant  in  that  matter."  The  honest 
vicar  was  not  quite  certain  whether  the  fame 
of  Shakespeare  was  only  a  provincial  one,  for 
he  adds — "  Whether  Doctor  Heylin  does  well, 
in  reckoning  up  the  dramatick  poets  which  have 
been  famous  in  England,  to  omit  Shakespeare?" 
The  good  man  is  not  altogether  to  be  blamed 
for  having  previously  to  1662  been  "  ignorant" 
of  Shakespeare's  plays.  He  was  only  thirty- 
three  years  of  age ;  and  his  youth  had  been 
passed  in  the  stormy  period  when  the  Puritans 
had  well-nigh  banished  all  literature,  and  espe- 
cially dramatic  literature,  from  the  minds  of  the 
people,  in  their  intolerant  proscription  of  all 
pleasure  and  recreation.  At  any  rate  we  may 
accept  the  statements  of  the  good  vicar  as 
founded  upon  the  recollections  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  1662.  It  is  wholly 
consistent  with  what  we  otherwise  know  of 
Shakespeare's  life,  that  "  he  frequented  the  plays 
all  his  younger  time."  It  is  equally  consistent 
that  he  "  in  his  elder  days  lived  at  Stratford." 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  belief  that 
he  "  supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every 
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year."    The  last  clause  of  the  sentence  is  some- 
what startling : — "  And  for  it  had  an  allowance 
so  large,  that  he  spent  at  the  rate  of  looo/.  a 
year,  as  I  have  heard."     And  yet  the  assertion 
must  not  be  considered  wholly  an  exaggeration. 
"He  spent  at  the  rate  of  looo/.  a  year,"  must 
mean   the   rate  of  the  time  when  Mr.  Ward  is 
writing.     During   the   half-century   which   had 
preceded  the  Restoration  there  had  been  a  more 
important  decrease  in  the  value  of  money  than 
had  even  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
During  that  reign  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
were  constantly  rising ;  but  after  the  reduction 
of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  from  ten  per  cent  to 
eight  in   1624,  and  from  eight  to   six   in   165 1, 
the   change   was    still    more    remarkable.     Sir 
Josias   Child,    in    1688,    says  that  five  hundred 
pounds  with  a  daughter,  sixty  years  before,  was 
esteemed  a  larger  portion   than  two  thousand 
pounds  now.     It  would  appear,   therefore,  that 
the  thousand  a  year  in  1662  was  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  amount  in  161 2;  and  this  sum, 
from  300/.  to  400/.,  was,  as  near  as  may  be,  the 
amount  which  Shakespeare  appears  to  have  de- 
rived from  his  theatrical  property.     In  all  prob- 
ability he  held  that  property  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  period  when  he  "  supplied  the  stage 
with  two  plays  every  year;"  and  this  indirect 
remuneration  for  his  poetical  labors  might  read- 
ily have  been  mistaken,  fifty  years  afterward, 
as  "  an  allowance  so  large"  for  authorship  that 
the  good  vicar  records  it  as  a  memorable  thing. 
It  is  established  that  "  Othello"  was  performed 
in  1602;  "  Hamlet,"  greatly  enlarged,  was  pub- 
lished in  1604;  '*  Measure  for  Measure"  was  acted 
before  the  Court  on  St.  Stephen's  night  in  the 
same  year.     If  we  place  Shakespeare's  partial 
retirement  from  his  professional  duties  about 
this  period,  and  regard  the  plays  whose  dates 
up  to  this  point  have  not  been   fixed  by  any 
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authentic  record,  or  satisfactory  combination  of 
circumstances,  we  have  abundant  work  in  re- 
serve for  the  great  poet  in  the  maturity  of  his 
intellect.  "Lear,"  "Macbeth,"  "  Timon  of 
Athens,"  '*  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  "  Cymbeline," 
"  The  Winter's  Tale,"  "  The  Tempest,"  "  Henry 
VIII.,"  "  Coriolanus,  "  "  Julius  Caesar,"  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  eleven  of  the  noblest  produc- 
tions of  the  human  intellect,  so  varied  in  their 
character — the  deepest  passion,  the  profoundest 
philosophy,  the  wildest  romance,  the  most  com- 
prehensive history — what  a  glorious  labor  to  fill 
the  nine  or  ten  remaining  years  of  the  life  of 
the  man  who  had  left  his  native  fields  twenty 
years  before  to  seek  for  advancement  in  doubt- 
ful and  perilous  paths — in  a  profession  which 
was  denounced  by  some  and  despised  by  others 
— among  companions  full  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing, but  who  had  perished  early  in  their  pride 
and  their  self-abandonment!  And  he  returns 
wealthy  and  honored  to  the  bosom  of  those  who 
are  dearest  to  him — his  wife  and  daughters,  his 
mother,  his  sisters  and  brothers.  The  compan- 
ions of  his  boyhood  are  all  around  him.  They 
have  been  useful  members  of  society  in  their 
native  place.  He  has  constantly  kept  up  his 
intercourse  with  them.  They  have  looked  to 
him  for  assistance  in  their  difficulties.  He  is 
come  to  be  one  of  them,  to  dwell  wholly  among 
them,  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  their  pleasures 
and  in  their  cares,  to  receive  their  sympathy. 
He  is  come  to  walk  amid  his  own  fields,  to  till 
them,  to  sell  their  produce.  His  labor  will  be 
his  recreation.  In  the  activity  of  his  body  will 
the  energy  of  his  intellect  find  its  support  and  its 
rest.  His  nature  is  eminently  fitted  for  action 
as  well  as  contemplation.  Were  it  otherwise, 
he  would  have  "  bad  dreams,"  like  his  own  Ham- 
let. Morbid  thoughts  may  have  come  over  him 
"  like  a  summer  cloud ;"  but  from  this  time  his 
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mind  will  be  eminently  healthful.  The  imagi- 
nation and  the  reason  henceforth  will  be  wonder- 
fully balanced.  Much  of  this  belongs  to  the 
progressive  character  of  his  understanding; 
something  to  his  favorable  position. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

There  is  a  memorandum  existing,  by  Thomas 
Greene,  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  resid- 
ing at  Stratford,  which,  under  the  date  of  No- 
vember 17th,  1 6 14,  has  this  record: — "  My  cousin 
Shakespeare  coming  yesterday  to  town,  I  went 
to  see  him  how  he  did."  We  cite  this  memo- 
randum here,  as  an  indication  of  Shakespeare's 
habit  of  occasionally  visiting  London;  for 
Thomas  Greene  was  then  in  the  capital,  with 
the  intent  of  opposing  the  project  of  aninclosure 
at  Stratford.  The  frequency  of  Shakespeare's 
visits  to  London  would  essentially  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  his  connection  with  the  theatres. 
He  was  a  permanent  shareholder,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  the  Blackfriars;  and  no  doubt  at  the 
Globe  also.  His  interests  as  a  sharer  might  be 
diligently  watched  over  by  his  fellows;  and  he 
might  only  have  visited  London  when  he  had  a 
new  play  to  bring  forward,  the  fruit  of  his  leis- 
ure in  the  country.  But  until  he  disposed  of 
his  wardrobe  and  other  properties,  more  fre- 
quent demands  might  be  made  upon  his  personal 
attendance  than  if  he  were  totally  free  from  the 
responsibilities  belonging  to  the  charge  of  such 
an  embarrassing  stock  in  trade.  Mr.  Collier 
has  printed  a  memorandum  in  the  handwriting 
of  Edward  Alleyn,  dated  April,  161 2,  of  the 
payment  of  various  sums  "  for  the  Blackfryers," 
amounting  to    599/.  6^.  8^.     Mr.    Collier  adds, 
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"  To  whom  the  money  was  paid  is  nowhere 
stated ;  but,  for  aught  we  know,  it  was  to  Shake- 
speare himself,  and  just  anterior  to  his  depar- 
ture from  London."  The  memorandum  is  intro- 
duced with  the  observation,  "  It  seems  very- 
likely,  from  evidence  now  for  the  first  time  to 
be  adduced,  that  Alleyn  became  the  purchaser 
of  our  great  dramatist's  interest  in  the  theatre, 
properties,  wardrobe,  and  stock  of  the  Black- 
friars."  Certainly  the  document  itself  says 
nothing  about  properties,  wardrobe,  and  stock. 
It  is  simply  as  follows : — 

"1612. 

Money  paid  by  me  E.  A.  for  the  Blackfryers,  160  li 

More  for  the  Blackfryers, 126  li 

More  againe  for  the  Leasse,       ....  310  li 
The  writinges  for  the  same,  and  other  small 

charges,    .        .        .       .       .        .       .       .  3  li  6s.  8d." 

More  than  half  of  the  entire  sum  is  paid  "  again 
for  the  lease."  If  the  estimate  "  For  avoiding 
of  the  playhouse"  *  be  not  rejected  as  an  author- 
ity, the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Collier  that  the  prop- 
erty purchased  by  Alleyn  belonged  to  Shake- 
speare is  wholly  untenable ;  for  the  Fee,  valued 
at  a  thousand  pounds,  was  the  property  of  Bur- 
bage,  and  to  the  owner  of  the  Fee  would  be 
paid  the  sum  for  the  lease.  Subsequent  memo- 
randa by  Alleyn  show  that  he  paid  rent  for  the 
Blackfriars,  and  expended  sums  upon  the  build- 
ing— collateral  proofs  that  it  was  not  Shake- 
speare's personal  property  that  he  bought  in 
April,  16 1 2.  There  is  distinct  evidence  furnished 
by  another  document  that  Shakespeare  was  not 
a  resident  in  London  in  161 3;  for  in  an  inden- 
ture executed  by  him  on  the  loth  of  March  in 
that  year,  for  the  purchase  of  a  dwelling-house 
in  the  precinct  of  the  Blackfriars,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  "  William  Shakespeare  of  Stratforde 


1  See  page  154. 
II 
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Upon  Avon  in  the  Countie  of  Warwick  gentle- 
man;" while  his  fellow  John  Hemyng,  who  is  a 
party  to  the  same  deed,  is  described  as  "  of 
London,  gentleman,"  From  the  situation  of  the 
property  it  would  appear  to  have  been  bought 
either  as  an  appurtenance  to  the  theatre,  or  for 
some  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  sharers. 
In  the  deed  of  1602,  Shakespeare  is  also  de- 
scribed as  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  It  is  natural 
that  he  should  be  so  described,  in  a  deed  for  the 
purchase  of  land  at  Stratford;  but  upon  the 
same  principle,  had  he  been  a  resident  in  Lon- 
don in  16 1 3,  he  would  have  been  described  as 
of  London,  in  a  deed  for  the  purchase  of  prop- 
erty in  London.  Yet  we  also  look  upon  this 
conveyance  as  evidence  that  Shakespeare  had 
in  March,  161 3,  not  wholly  severed  himself  from 
his  interest  in  the  theatre.  He  is  in  London  at 
the  signing  of  the  deed,  attending,  probably,  to 
the  duties  which  still  devolved  upon  him  as  a 
sharer  in  the  Blackfriars.  He  is  not  a  resident 
in  London;  he  has  come  to  town,  as  Thomas 
Greene  describes  in  16 14.  But  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  he  sold  his  theatrical  property  at  all. 
Certainly  the  evidence  that  he  sold  it  to  Edward 
Alleyn  may  be  laid  aside  in  any  attempt  to  fix 
the  date  of  Shakespeare's  departure  from  Lon- 
don. 

Every  one  agrees  that  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  of  his  life  Shakespeare  ceased  to 
write.  Yet  we  venture  to  think  that  every  one 
is  in  error.  The  opinion  is  founded  upon  a  be- 
lief that  he  only  finally  left  London  toward  the 
close  of  1613.  We  have  shown,  from  his  pur- 
chase of  a  large  house  at  Stratford,  his  constant 
acquisition  of  landed  property  there,  his  active 
engagements  in  the  business  of  agriculture,  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  matters  connected  with 
his  property  in  which  his  neighbors  had  a  com- 
mon interest,  that  he  must  have  partially  left 
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London  before  this  period.  There  were  no  cir- 
cumstances, as  far  as  we  can  collect,  to  have 
prevented  him  finally  leaving  London  several 
years  before  16 13.  But  his  biographers,  having 
fixed  a  period  for  the  termination  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  active  business  of  the  theatre, 
assume  that  he  became  wholly  unemployed; 
that  he  gave  himself  up,  as  Rowe  has  described, 
to  "  ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of 
his  friends."  His  income  was  enough,  they  say, 
to  dispense  with  labor ;  and  therefore  he  did  not 
labor.  But  when  the  days  of  leisure  arrived,  is 
it  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  mere  habit  of 
his  life  would  not  assert  its  ordinary  control ; 
that  the  greatest  of  intellects  would  suddenly 
sink  to  the  condition  of  an  every-day  man — 
cherishing  no  high  plans  for  the  future,  looking 
back  with  no  desire  to  equal  and  excel  the  work 
of  the  past?  At  the  period  of  life  when  Chaucer 
began  to  write  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  Shake- 
speare, according  to  his  biographers,  was  sud- 
denly and  utterly  to  cease  to  write.  We  cannot 
believe  it.  Is  there  a  parallel  case  in  the  career 
of  any  great  artist  who  had  won  for  himself 
competence  and  fame?  Is  the  mere  applause  of 
the  world,  and  a  sufficiency  of  the  goods  of  life, 
"  the  end-all  and  the  be-all"  of  the  labors  of  a 
mighty  mind?  These  attained,  is  the  voice  of 
his  spiritual  being  to  be  heard  no  more?  If 
those  who  reason  thus  could  present  a  satisfac- 
tory record  of  the  dates  of  all  Shakespeare's 
works,  and  especially  of  his  later  works,  we 
should  still  cling  to  the  belief  that  some  fruits 
of  the  last  years  of  his  literary  industry  had 
wholly  perished.  It  is  unnecessary,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  to  adopt  any  such  theory.  Without 
the  means  of  fixing  the  precise  date  of  many 
particular  dramas,  we  have  indisputable  traces, 
up  to  this  period,  of  the  appearance  of  at  least 
five-sixths  of  all  Shakespeare's  undoubted  works. 
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Are  there  any  dramas  whose  individual  appear- 
ance is  not  accounted  for  by  those  who  have 
attempted  to  fix  the  exact  chronology  of  other 
plays?  There  are  such  dramas,  and  they  form 
a  class.  They  are  the  three  great  Roman  plays 
of  "  Coriolanus,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  and  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra." 

The  happy  quiet  of  Shakespeare's  retreat  was 
not  wholly  undisturbed  by  calamity,  domestic 
and  public.  His  brother  Richard,  who  was  ten 
years  liis  junior,  was  buried  at  Stratford  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1613.  Of  his  father's  family 
his  sister  Joan,  who  had  married  Mr.  William 
Hart  of  Stratford,  was  probably  the  only  other 
left.  There  is  no  record  of  the  death  of  his 
brother  Gilbert ;  but  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  will  of  William,  in  all  likelihood  he  died 
before  him.  Oldys,  in  his  manuscript  notes 
upon  Langbaine,  has  a  story  of  "  One  of  Shake- 
speare's younger  brothers,  who  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  even  some  years,  as  I  compute,  after 
the  restoration  of  king  Charles  H."  Gilbert  was 
born  in  1566;  so  that  if  he  had  lived  some  years 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  "  his  memory  was  weakened,"  as 
Oldys  reports,  and  that  he  could  give  "  the  most 
noted  actors"  but  "  little  satisfaction  in  their 
endeavors  to  learn  something  from  him  of  his 
brother."  The  story  of  Oldys  is  clearly  apoc- 
ryphal, as  far  as  regards  any  brother  of  Shake- 
speare's. They  were  a  short-lived  race.  His 
sister,  indeed,  survived  him  thirty  years.  The 
family  at  New  Place,  at  this  period,  would  be 
composed  therefore  of  his  wife  only,  and  his 
unmarried  daughter  Judith;  unless  his  elder 
daughter  and  his  son-in-law  formed  a  part  of  the 
same  household,  with  their  only  child  Elizabeth, 
who  was  born  in  1608.  The  public  calamity  to 
which  we  have  alluded  was  a  great  fire,  which 
broke  out  at  Stratford  on  the  9th  of  July,  16 14. 
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That  Shakespeare  assisted  with  all  the  energy 
of  his  character  in  alleviating  the  miseries  of 
this  calamity,  and  in  the  restoration  of  his  town, 
we  cannot  doubt.  In  the  same  year  we  find  him 
taking  some  interest  in  the  project  of  an  inclo- 
sure  of  the  common  fields  of  Stratford.  The 
inclosure  would  probably  have  improved  his 
property,  and  especially  have  increased  the 
value  of  the  tithes,  of  the  moiety  of  which  he 
held  a  lease.  The  Corporation  of  Stratford 
were  opposed  to  the  inclosure.  They  held  that 
it  would  be  injurious  to  the  poorer  inhabitants, 
who  were  then  deeply  suffering  from  the  deso- 
lation of  the  fire ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been 
solicitous  that  Shakespeare  should  take  the 
same  view  of  the  matter  as  themselves.  His 
friend  William  Combe,  then  high  sheriff  of  the 
county,  was  a  principal  person  engaged  in  for- 
warding the  inclosure.  The  Corporation  sent 
their  common  clerk,  Thomas  Greene,  to  Lon- 
don, to  oppose  the  project;  and  a  memorandum 
in  his  handwriting,  which  still  remains,  exhibits 
the  business-like  manner  in  which  Shakespeare 
informed  himself  of  the  details  of  the  plan.  The 
first  memorandum  is  dated  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 6 14,  and  is  as  follows: — "My  Cosen  Shak- 
speare  comyng  yesterday  to  town,  I  went  to  see 
how  he  did.  He  told  me  that  they  assured  him 
they  ment  to  inclose  no  further  than  to  Gospel 
Bush,  and  so  upp  straight  (leaving  out  pt.  of 
the  Dyngles  to  the  field)  to  the  gate  in  Clopton 
hedg,  and  take  in  Salisbury's  peece;  and  that 
they  mean  in  Aprill  to  svey.  the  land  and  then 
to  gyve  satisfaccion,  and  not  before  :  and  he  and 
Mr.  Hall  say  they  think  yr.  will  be  nothyng  done 
at  all."  Mr.  Greene  appears  to  have  returned 
to  Stratford  in  about  a  fortnight  after  the  date 
of  this  memorandum,  and  Shakespeare  seems 
to  have  remained  in  London ;  for  according  to  a 
second  memorandum,  which  was  damaged  and 
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partly  illegible,  an  official  letter  was  written  to 
Shakespeare,  by  the  Corporation,  accompanied 
by  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Greene,  moving 
him  to  exert  his  influence  against  this  plan  of 
the  inclosure : — "  23  Dec.  A.  Hall,  Lres.  wrytten, 
one  to  Mr.  Manyring  —  another  to  Mr.  Shak- 
speare,  with  almost  all  the  company's  hands  to 
eyther.  I  also  wrytte  myself  to  my  Csn.  Shak- 
spear,  the  coppyes  of  all  our  .  .  .  then  also 
a  note  of  the  inconvenyences  wold  ...  by  the 
inclosure."  Arthur  Mannering,  to  whom  one  of 
these  letters  was  written  by  the  Corporation, 
was  officially  connected  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  then  residing  at  his  house ;  and  from 
the  letter  to  him,  which  has  been  preserved,  "  it 
appears  that  he  was  apprised  of  the  injury  to  be 
expected  from  the  intended  inclosure ;  reminded 
of  the  damage  that  Stratford,  then  'lying  in  the 
ashes  of  desolation, '  had  sustained  from  recent 
fires;  and  entreated  to  forbear  the  inclosure." 
The  letter  to  Shakespeare  has  not  been  discov- 
ered. The  fact  of  its  having  been  written  leaves 
no  doubt  of  the  importance  which  was  attached 
to  his  opinion  by  his  neighbors.  Truly  in  his 
later  years  he  had 

"Honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends." 

The  younger  daughter  of  Shakespeare  was 
married  on  the  loth  of  February,  161 6,  to  Thomas 
Quiney,  as  the  register  of  Stratford  shows. 
Thomas  Quiney  was  the  son  of  Richard  Quiney 
of  Stratford,  whom  we  have  seen  in  1598  solic- 
iting the  kind  offices  of  his  loving  countryman 
Shakespeare.  Thomas,  who  was  born  in  1588, 
was  probably  a  well-educated  man. 

The  last  will  of  Shakespeare  would  appear  to 
have  been  prepared  in  some  degree  with  refer- 
ence to  this  marriage.  It  is  dated  the  25th  of 
March,  161 6;  but  the  word  "  Januarii"  seems  to 
have   been  first  written  and  afterward  struck 
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out,  "  Martii"  having  been  written  above  it.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  and  indeed  it  appears  most  prob- 
able, that  the  document  was  prepared  before  the 
marriage  of  Judith;  for  the  elder  daughter  is 
mentioned  as  Susanna  Hall, — the  younger  sim- 
ply as  Judith.  To  her,  one  hundred  pounds 
is  bequeathed,  and  fifty  pounds  conditionally. 
The  life-interest  of  a  further  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  is  also  bequeathed  to  her, 
with  remainder  to  her  children ;  but  if  she  died 
without  issue  within  three  years  after  the  date 
of  the  will,  the  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was 
to  be  otherwise  appropriated.  We  pass  over 
the  various  legacies  to  relations  and  friends, 
to  come  to  the  bequest  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
property.  All  the  real  estate  is  devised  to  his 
daughter  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the  term 
of  her  natural  life.  It  is  then  entailed  upon  her 
first  son  and  his  heirs  male ;  and  in  default  of 
such  issue,  to  her  second  son  and  his  heirs  male ; 
and  so  on :  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  his  grand- 
daughter Elizabeth  Hall  (called  in  the  language 
of  the  time  his  "  niece") :  and  in  default  of  such 
issue  to  his  daughter  Judith,  and  her  heirs  male. 
By  this  strict  entailment  it  was  manifestly  the 
object  of  Shakespeare  to  found  a  family.  Like 
many  other  such  purposes  of  short-sighted 
humanity,  the  object  was  not  accomplished. 
His  elder  daughter  had  no  issue  but  Elizabeth, 
and  she  died  childless.  The  heirs  male  of 
Judith  died  before  her.  The  estates  were  scat- 
tered after  the  second  generation ;  and  the  de- 
scendants of  his  sister  were  the  only  transmitters 
to  posterity  of  his  blood  and  lineage. 

"  Item,  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second-best 
bed  with  the  furniture."  This  is  the  clause  of 
the  will  upon  which,  for  half  a  century,  all  men 
believe  that  Shakespeare  recollected  his  wife 
only  to  mark  how  little  he  esteemed  her — to 
"  cut  her  off,  not  indeed  with  a  shilling,  but  with 
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an  old  bed."  We  had  the  satisfaction  of  first 
showing  the  utter  groundlessness  of  this  opin- 
ion, and  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  that  the  state- 
ment which  we  originally  published,  some  years 
ago,  is  now  fully  acquiesced  in  by  all  writers  on 
Shakespeare.  But  it  was  once  very  different. 
To  show  the  universality  of  the  former  belief  in 
such  a  charge,  we  will  first  exhibit  it  in  the 
words  of  one,  himself  a  poet,  who  cannot  be 
suspected  of  any  desire  to  depreciate  the  great- 
est master  of  his  art.  Mr,  Moore,  in  his  "  Life 
of  Byron,"  speaking  of  unhappy  marriages  with 
reference  to  the  domestic  misfortune  of  his 
noble  friend,  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  By  whatever  austerity  of  temper,  or  habits, 
the  poets  Dante  and  Milton  may  have  drawn 
upon  themselves  such  a  fate,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that,  at  least,  the  'gentle  Shakespeare* 
would  have  stood  exempt  from  the  common 
calamity  of  his  brethren.  But,  among  the  very 
few  facts  of  his  life  that  have  been  transmitted 
to  us,  there  is  none  more  clearly  proved  than 
the  unhappiness  of  his  marriage.  The  dates  of 
the  births  of  children,  compared  with  that  of  his 
removal  from  Stratford, — the  total  omission  of 
his  wife's  name  in  the  first  draft  of  his  will,  and 
the  bitter  sarcasm  of  the  bequest  by  which  he 
remembers  her  afterward,  all  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  both  his  separation  from  the  lady  early 
in  life,  and  his  unfriendly  feeling  toward  her 
at  the  close  of  it. 

"  In  endeavoring  to  argue  against  the  conclu- 
sion naturally  to  be  deduced  from  this  will.  Bos- 
well,  with  a  strange  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
remarks, — 'If  he  had  taken  offence  at  any  part 
of  his  wife's  conduct,  I  cannot  believe  he  would 
have  taken  this  petty  mode  of  expressing  it. '  " 

Steevens,  among  many  faults  of  taste,  has  the 
good  sense  and  the  good  feeling  to  deny  the 
inferences  of  Malone,  in  this  matter  of  the  "  old 
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bed."  He  considers  this  bequest  "  a  mark  of 
peculiar  tenderness ;"  and  he  assumes  that  she 
was  provided  for  by  settlement.  Steevens  was 
a  conveyancer  by  profession.  Malone,  who  was 
also  at  the  bar,  says,  "  What  provision  was  made 
for  her  by  settlement  does  not  appear."  A 
writer  in  "  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia"  doubts  the 
legal  view  of  the  matter  which  Steevens  charita- 
bly takes: — "  Had  he  already  provided  for  her? 
If  so,  he  wotild  surely  have  alluded  to  the  fact ; 
and  if  he  had  left  her  the  interest  of  a  specific 
sum,  or  the  rent  of  some  messuage,  there  would, 
we  think,  have  been  a  stipulation  for  the  re- 
version of  the  property  to  his  children  after  her 
decease."  Boswell,  a  third  legal  editor,  thus 
writes  upon  the  same  subject: — "If  we  may 
suppose  that  some  provision  had  been  made 
for  her  during  his  lifetime,  the  bequest  of  his 
second-best  bed  was  probably  considered  in 
those  days  neither  as  uncommon  or  reproachful." 
As  a  somewhat  parallel  example  Boswell  cites 
the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  in  1600,  who  gives 
his  son  his  second-best  horse,  but  no  land,  be- 
cause his  father-in-law  had  promised  to  provide 
for  him.  We  will  present  our  readers  with  a 
case  in  which  the  parallel  is  much  closer.  In 
the  will  of  David  Cecil,  Esq.,  grandfather  to  the 
great  Lord  Burghley,  we  find  the  following  be- 
quest to  his  wife  : — 

"  Item — /  will  that  my  wife  have  all  the  plate 
that  was  hers  before  I  married  her;  and  twenty  kye 
and  a  bull." ' 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  query  of  the 
Cyclopaedist, — "  Had  he  already  provided  for 
her?  If  so.  he  would  surely  have  alluded  to  the 
fact."  Poor  Dame  Cecil,  according  to  this  in- 
terpretation, had  no  resource  but  that  of  milking 

1  Peck's  ''Desiderata  Curiosa,"  lib.  iii.,  No.  2. 
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her  twenty  kye,  kept  upon  the  common,  and 
eating  sour  curds  out  of  a  silver  bowl. 

The  "  forgetfulness"  and  the  "  neglect"  by 
Shakespeare  of  the  partner  of  his  fortunes  for 
more  than  thirty  years  is  good-naturedly  im- 
puted by  Steevens  to  "  the  indisposed  and  sickly 
fit."  Malone  will  not  have  it  so : — "  The  various 
regulations  and  provisions  of  our  author's  will 
show  that  at  the  time  of  making  it  he  had  the 
entire  use  of  his  faculties  ^  We  thoroughly  agree 
with  Malone  in  this  particular.  Shakespeare  be- 
queaths to  his  second  daughter  three  hundred 
pounds  under  certain  conditions;  to  his  sister 
money,  wearing  apparel,  and  a  life  interest  in 
the  house  where  she  lives ;  to  his  nephews  five 
pounds  each;  to  his  granddaughter  his  plate; 
to  the  poor  ten  pounds;  to  various  friends, 
money,  rings,  his  sword.  The  chief  bequest, 
that  of  his  real  property,  is  as  follows : — 

"  Item — I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise, 
unto  my  daughter,  Susanna  Hall,  for  better  en- 
abling of  her  to  perform  this  my  will,  and 
toward  the  performance  thereof,  all  that  capital 
messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenancse, 
in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  the  New  Place, 
wherein  I  now  dwell,  and  two  messuages  or 
tenements,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate, 
lying,  and  being  in  Henley  Street,  within  the 
borough  of  Stratford  aforesaid;  and  all  my 
barns,  stables,  orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  situate, 
lying,  and  being,  or  to  be  had,  received,  per- 
ceived, or  taken,  within  the  towns,  hamlets, 
villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe, 
or  in  any  of  them,  in  the  said  county  of  War- 
wick ;  and  also  that  messuage  or  tenement,  with 
the  appurtenances,  wherein  one  John  Robinson 
dwelleth,  situate,  lying,  and  being  in  the  Black- 
friars   in  London,  near   the  Wardrobe;  and  all 
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Other  my  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever :  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular 
the  said  premises,  with  their  appurtenances, 
unto  the  said  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the 
term  of  her  natural  life ;  and  after  her  decease 
to  the  first  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing," 
etc. 

Immediately  after  this  clause, — by  which  the 
r^^/ property  is  bequeathed  to  Susanna  Hall,  for 
her  life,  and  then  entailed  upon  her  heirs  male ; 
and  in  default  of  such  issue  upon  his  grand- 
daughter, and  her  heirs  male  ;  and  in  default  of 
such  issue  upon  his  daughter  Judith  and  her 
heirs  male, — comes  the  clause  relating  to  his 
wife : — 

"  Item — /  give  unto  my  wife  my  second-best  bed, 
with  the  furniture. 

It  was  the  object  of  Shakespeare  by  this  will 
to  perpetuate  a  family  estate.  In  doing  so  did 
he  neglect  the  duty  and  affection  which  he  owed 
to  his  wife?     He  did  not. 

Shakespeare  knew  the  law  of  England  better 
than  his  legal  commentators.  His  estates,  with 
the  exception  of  a  copyhold  tenement,  expressly 
mentioned  in  his  will,  Yjere  freehold.  His  wife 
WAS  ENTITLED  TO  DOWER.  She  was  pro- 
vided for,  as  the  wife  of  David  Cecil  was  pro- 
vided for,  who,  without  doubt,  was  not  "  cut  off" 
with  her  own  plate  and  twenty  kye  and  a  bull. 
She  was  provided  for  amply,  by  the  clear  and  un- 
deniable operation  of  the  English  law.  Of  the 
lands,  houses,  and  gardens  which  Shakespeare 
inherited  from  his  father,  she  was  assured  of  the 
life  interest  of  a  third,  should  she  survive  her 
husband,  the  instant  that  old  John  Shakespeare 
died.  Of  the  capital  messuage,  called  New 
Place,  the  best  house  in  Stratford,  which  Shake- 
speare purchased  in  1 597,  she  was  assured  of  the 
same  life  interest,  from  the  moment  of  the  con- 
veyance, provided  it  was  a  direct  conveyance  to 
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her  husband.  That  it  was  so  conveyed  we  may- 
infer  from  the  terms  of  the  conveyance  of  the 
lands  in  Old  Stratford,  and  other  places,  which 
were  purchased  by  Shakespeare  in  1602,  and 
were  then  conveyed  "  to  the  onlye  proper  use 
and  behoofe  of  the  saide  William  Shakespere, 
his  heires  and  assignes,  for  ever."  Of  a  life 
interest  in  a  third  of  these  lands  also  was  she 
assured.  The  tenement  in  Blackfriars,  pur- 
chased in  1 6 14,  was  conveyed  to  Shakespeare 
and  three  other  persons;  and  after  his  death  was 
reconveyed  by  those  persons  to  the  uses  of  his 
will,  "  for  and  in  performance  of  the  confidence 
and  trust  in  them  reposed  by  William  Shake- 
speare deceased."  In  this  estate  certainly  the 
widow  of  our  poet  had  not  dower.  The  reason 
is  pretty  clear — it  was  theatrical  property.  It 
has  been  remarked  to  us  that  even  the  express 
mention  of  the  second-best  bed  was  anything 
but  unkindness  and  insult;  that  the  best  bed 
was  in  all  probability  an  heirloom :  it  might 
have  descended  to  Shakespeare  himself  from  his 
father  as  an  heirloom,  and,  as  such,  was  the 
property  of  his  own  heirs.  The  best  bed  was 
considered  among  the  most  important  of  those 
chattels  which  went  to  the  heir  by  custom  with 
the  house.  "  And  note  that  in  some  places 
chattels  as  heirlooms  (as  the  best  bed,  table, 
pot,  pan,  cart,  and  other  dead  chattels  mova- 
ble) may  go  to  the  heir,  and  the  heir  in  that  case 
may  have  an  action  for  them  at  the  common 
law,  and  shall  not  sue  for  them  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical court ;  but  the  heirloom  is  due  by  custom, 
and  not  by  the  common  law."  ^ 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  more  minutely  to 
enter  into  the  question  before  us.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  first 


»  "  Coke  upon  Littleton,"  18  b. 
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pointed  out  the  absolute  certainty  that  the  wife 
of  Shakespeare  was  provided  for  by  the  natural 
operation  of  the  law  of  England.  She  could  not 
have  been  deprived  of  this  provision  except  by 
the  legal  process  of  Fine, — the  ^'^/^^;^/^r>' renun- 
ciation of  her  own  right.  If  her  husband  had 
alienated  his  real  estates  she  might  still  have 
held  her  right,  even  against  a  purchaser.  In 
the  event,  which  we  believe  to  be  improbable, 
that  she  and  the  "  gentle  Shakespeare"  lived  on 
terms  of  mutual  unkindness,  she  would  have 
refused  to  renounce  the  right  which  the  law 
gave  her.  In  the  more  probable  case,  that, 
surrounded  with  mutual  friends  and  relations, 
they  lived  at  least  amicably,  she  could  not  have 
been  asked  to  resign  it.  In  the  most  probable 
case,  that  they  lived  affectionately,  the  legal 
provision  of  dower  would  have  been  regarded 
as  the  natural  and  proper  arrangement — so  nat- 
ural and  usual  as  not  to  be  referred  to  in  a  will. 
By  reference  to  other  wills  of  the  same  period 
it  may  be  seen  how  unusual  it  was  to  make  any 
other  provision  for  a  wife  than  by  dower.  Such 
a  provision  in  those  days,  when  the  bulk  of 
property  was  real,  was  a  matter  of  course.  The 
solution  which  we  have  here  offered  to  this 
long-disputed  question  supersedes  the  neces- 
sity of  any  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
provision  which  those  who  reverence  the  mem- 
ory of  Shakespeare  must  hold  he  made  for  his 
wife. 

The  will  of  Shakespeare  thus  commences : — **  I, 
William  Shakspere,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  gent.,  in  perfect  health 
and  memory,  (God  be  praised!)  do  make  and 
ordain  this  my  last  will  and  testament."  And 
yet  within  one  month  of  this  declaration  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  is  no  more : 

OBIIT  ANO,   DOI.    1616.      ^TATIS  53.     DIE  23.   AP. 
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Such  is  the  inscription  on  his  tomb.  It  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  register  of  his  burial : — 

"  April  25,  Will.  Shakspere,  Gent." 

Writing  forty-six  years  after  the  event,  the 
vicar  of  Stratford  says,  "  Sh'akespeare,  Drayton, 
and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merry  meeting,  and,  it 
seems,  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespeare  died  of 
a  fever  there  contracted."  A  tradition  of  this 
nature,  surviving  its  object  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, is  not  much  to  be.relied  on.  But  if  it  were 
absolutely  true,  our  reverence  for  Shakespeare 
would  not  be  diminished  by  the  fact  that  he 
accelerated  his  end  in  the  exercise  of  hospital- 
ity, according  to  the  manner  of  his  age,  toward 
two  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  friends.  The 
"  merry  meeting,"  the  last  of  many  social  hours 
spent  with  the  full-hearted  Jonson  and  the  ele- 
gant Drayton,  may  be  contemplated  without  a 
painful  feeling.  Shakespeare  possessed  a  mind 
eminently  social — "  he  was  of  a  free  and  gen- 
erous nature."  But,  says  the  tradition  of  half  a 
century,  "  he  drank  too  hard"  at  this  "  merry 
meeting."  We  believe  that  this  is  the  vulgar 
coloring  of  a  common  incident.  He  "  died  of  a 
fever  there  contracted."  The  fever  that  is  too 
often  the  attendant  upon  a  hot  spring,  when  the 
low  grounds  upon  a  river  bank  have  been  re- 
cently inundated,  is  a  fever  that  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Stratford  did  not  well  understand  at  that 
day.  The  "  merry  meeting"  rounded  off  a  tradi- 
tion much  more  effectively.  Whatever  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  last  illness,  we  may  well 
believe  that  the  closing  scene  was  full  of  tran- 
quillity and  hope ;  and  that  he  who  had  sought, 
perhaps  more  than  any  man,  to  look  beyond 
the  material  and  finite  things  of  the  world, 
should  rest  at  last  in  the  "  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding" — in  that  assured  belief  which 
the  opening  of  his  will  has  expressed  with  far 
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more  than  formal  solemnity : — "  I  commend  my 
soul  into  the  hands  of  God  my  creator,  hoping, 
and  assuredly  believing,  through  the  only  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker 
of  life  everlasting,  and  my  body  to  the  earth 
whereof  it  is  made." 


The  solemn  clause,  "  My  body  to  the  earth 
whereof  it  is  made,"  was  carried  into  effect  by 
the  burial  of  William  Shakespeare  in  the  chan- 
cel of  his  parish  church.  A  tomb,  of  which  we 
shall  presently  speak  more  particularly,  was 
erected  to  his  memory  before  1623.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  are  inscribed  beneath  the  bust : 

" JyDicio  Pylivm,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  popvlvs  m/eret,  Olympvs  habet. 
Stay  passenger,  why  goest  thov  by  so  fast. 
Read,  if  thov  canst,  whom  enviovs  death  hath  plast 
Within  this  monvment,  Shakspeare,  with  whome 

QVICK  NATVRE  DIDE  ;  WHOSE  NAME  DOTH  DECK  YS.  TOMBE 
Far  MORE  THEN  COST;  SITH  ALL  YT.   HE   HATH  WRITT 

Leaves  living  art  bvt  page  to  serve  his  witt. 

OBIIT  ANO.  DOI.   1616.     ^TATIS  53.     DIE  23.   AP.'" 

Below  the  monument,  but  at  a  few  paces  from 
the  wall,  is  a  flat  stone,  with  the  following  ex- 
traordinary inscription : 

Good  frend  for  Jesus  sake  forbeare, 
to  digg  t-e  dust  encloased  heare  : 

E  T 

BLESTE  be  -  MAN  -  SPARES  THES  STONES, 
Y  Y 

T 

And  curst  be  he  -  moves  my  bones. 

Y 

In  a  letter  from  Warwickshire,  in  1693,'  the 
writer,  after  describing  the  monument  to  Shake- 
speare, and  giving  its  inscription,  says,  "  Near 
the  wall  where  this  monument  is  erected  lies 
the  plain  free-stone  underneath  which  his  body 


1  Published  from  the  original  manuscript  by  Mr.  Rodd  1838. 
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is  buried,  with  this  epitaph  made  by  himself  a 
little  before  his  death."  He  then  gives  the 
epitaph,  and  subsequently  adds,  "  Not  one  for 
fear  of  the  curse  above-said  dare  touch  his 
grave-stone,  though  his  wife  and  daughters  did 
earnestly  desire  to  be  laid  in  the  same  grave 
with  him."  This  information  is  given  by  the 
tourist  upon  the  authority  of  the  clerk  who 
showed  him  the  church,  who  "  was  above  eighty 
years  old."  Here  is  unquestionable  authority 
for  the  existence  of  this  free-stone  seventy-seven 
years  after  the  death  of  Shakespeare.  We  have 
an  earlier  authority.  In  a  plate  to  Dugdale's 
"Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,"  first  published 
in  1656,  we  have  a  representation  of  Shake- 
speare's tomb,  with  the  following:  "  Neare  the 
wall  where  this  monument  is  erected,  lyeth  a 
plain  free-stone,  underneath  which  his  body  is 
buried,  with  this  epitaph 

'Good  frend,' "  etc. 

But  it  is  very  remarkable,  we  think,  that  this 
plain  free-stone  does  not  bear  the  name  of 
Shakespeare — has  nothing  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  stone  originally  belonged  to  his  grave. 
We  apprehend  that  during  the  period  that 
elapsed  between  his  death  and  the  setting-up  of 
the  monument,  a  stone  was  temporarily  placed 
over  the  grave;  and  that  the  warning  not  to 
touch  the  bones  was  the  stonemason's  invention, 
to  secure  their  reverence  till  a  fitting  monument 
should  be  prepared,  if  the  stone  were  not  ready 
in  his  yard  to  serve  for  any  grave.  We  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  De  Quincey  that  this  doggerel 
attributed  to  Shakespeare  is  "  equally  below  his 
intellect  no  less  than  his  scholarship,"  and  we 
hold  with  him  that  "  as  a  sort  of  siste  viator 
appeal  to  future  sextons,  it  is  worthy  of  the 
grave-digger  or  the  parish-clerk,  who  was  prob- 
abl)^  its  author." 
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The  bequest  of  the  second-best  bed  to  his 
wife  was  an  interlineation  in  Shakespeare's  will. 
*'  He  had  forgot  her,"  says  Malone.  There  was 
another  bequest  which  was  also  an  interlinea- 
tion: "To  my  fellows,  John  Hemynge,  Richard 
Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell,  twenty-six  shil- 
lings eightpence  apiece,  to  buy  them  rings." 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  companions  of  his 
professional  life  derived  substantial  advantages 
from  his  death,  and  probably  paid  him  an  an- 
nuity after  his  retirement.  The  bequest  of  the 
rings  marked  his  friendship  to  them,  as  the  be- 
quest of  the  bed  of  his  affection  to  his  wife. 
She  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1623,  and  was 
buried  on  the  8th,  according  to  the  register. 
Her  grave-stone  is  next  to  the  stone  with  the 
doggerel  inscription,  but  nearer  the  north  wall, 
upon  which  Shakespeare's  monument  is  placed. 
The  stone  has  a  brass  plate,  with  the  following 
inscription : 

"Heere  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  Anne,  wife  of 
"William  Shakespeare,  who  depted.  this  life  the  6th 

DAY  of  AVGV.  1623,   BEING  OF  THE  AGE  OF  67  YEARES." 

"  Vbera,  tu  mater,  tu  lac  VITAMQ.  DEDISTI, 
V^  mihi  pro  tanto  munere  Saxa  dabo. 

QuAM  mallem,  amoueat  lapidem,  bonus  Angel'  ore' 
Exeat  ut  Christi  Corpus,  imago  tua? 

Sed  nil  vota,  valent  venias  cito  Christe  resurget, 

CLAUSA  licet  TUMULO  mater,  ET  ASTRA  PETET." 

It  is  evident  that  the  epitaph  was  intended  to 
express  the  deep  affection  of  her  daughter,  to 
whom  Shakespeare  bequeathed  a  life  interest  in 
his  real  property,  and  the  bulk  of  his  personal. 
The  widow  of  Shakespeare  in  all  likelihood  re- 
sided with  this  elder  daughter.  It  is  possible 
that  they  formed  one  family  previous  to  his 
death.  That  daughter  died  on  the  i  ith  of  July, 
1649,  having  survived  her  husband,  Dr.  Hall, 
fourteen  years.  She  is  described  as  widow  in 
the  register  of  burials ;  ranging  with  the  other 
12 
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stones,  but  nearer  the  south  wall,  is  a  flat  stone 
now  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

"Heere  Lyeth  ye.  body  of  Svsanna,  wife  to  John 
Hall,  Gent.  ye.  davghter  of  William  Shakespeare, 
Gent.   Shee  deceased  ye.  hth  of  Jvly,  Ao,  1649,  aged  66." 

On  the  same  stone  is  an  inscription  for  Richard 
Watts,  who  had  no  relationship  to  Shakespeare 
or  his  descendants.  Fortunately  Dugdale  pre- 
served an  inscription  which  the  masons  of 
Stratford  obliterated,  to  make  room  for  the 
record  of  Richard  Watts,  who  thus  attained  a 
distinction  to  which  he  had  no  claim.  A  liberal 
admirer  of  Shakespeare,  himself  an  elegant 
writer,  the  Rev.  W.  Harness,  has  restored  the 
inscription  at  his  own  cost : — 

"Witty  above  her  sexe,  but  that's  not  all. 
Wise  to  Salvation  was  good  Mistris  Hall, 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that,  but  this 
Wholly  of  him  with  whom  she's  now  in  blisse. 
Then  passenger,  ha'st  ne're  a  teare. 

To  weepe  with  her  that  wept  with  all? 
That  wept,  yet  set  herself  to  chere 

Them  up  with  comforts  cordiall. 
Her  love  shall  live,  her  mercy  spread. 
When  thou  hast  ne're  a  teare  to  shed." 

Judith,  the  second  daughter  to  Shakespeare, 
lived  till  1662.  She  was  buried  on  the  9th  of 
February  in  that  year.  Her  married  life  must 
have  been  one  of  constant  affliction  in  the  be- 
reavement of  her  children.  Her  first  son,  who 
was  named  Shakespeare,  was  born  in  November, 
1 61 6,  and  died  in  May,  161 7.  Her  second  son, 
Richard,  was  born  in  February,  161 8,  and  died 
in  February,  1639.  Her  third  son,  Thomas,  was 
born  in  August,  1619,  and  died  in  January,  1639. 
Thus  perished  all  of  the  second  branch  of  the 
heirs  male  of  William  Shakespeare.  His  grand- 
daughter Elizabeth,  the  only  child  of  his  daugh- 
ter Susanna,  was  married  in  1626,  when  she  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  a 
native  of  Stratford.     He  died  in   1647,  leaving 
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no  children.  She  remained  a  widow  about  two 
years,  having  married,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1649, 
Mr.  John  Barnard  of  Abington,  near  Northamp- 
ton. He  was  a  widower,  with  a  large  family. 
They  were  married  at  Billesley,  near  Stratford. 
Her  husband  was  created  a  knight  by  Charles 
II.,  in  1 66 1.  The  granddaughter  of  Shakespeare 
died  in  February,  1670,  and  was  buried  at  Abing- 
ton. Her  signature,  with  a  seal,  the  same  as 
that  used  by  her  mother, — the  arms  of  Hall  im- 
paled with  those  of  Shakespeare, — is  affixed  to  a 
deed  of  appointment  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Wheler,  of  Stratford.     She  left  no  issue. 

We  have  seen  that  all  the  sons  of  Judith 
Quiney  were  dead  at  the  commencement  of 
1639.  Shakespeare's  elder  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter were  therefore  at  liberty  to  treat  the 
property  as  their  own  by  the  usual  processes  of 
law.  The  mode  in  which  they,  in  the  first 
instance,  made  it  subservient  to  their  family 
arrangements  is  thus  clearly  stated  by  Mr. 
Wheler,  in  an  interesting  tract  on  the  birthplace 
of  Shakespeare :  ''  By  a  deed  of  the  27th  of  May, 
1639,  and  a  fine  and  recovery  (Trinity  and 
Michaelmas  Terms,  15th  Charles  ist),  Mrs. 
Susannah  Hall,  Shakespeare's  eldest  daughter, 
with  Thomas  Nash,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife 
(Mrs.  Hall's  only  child),  confirmed  this  and  our 
bard's  other  estates  to  Mrs.  Hall  for  her  life, 
and  afterward  settled  them  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nash,  and  her  issue ;  but  in  the  event  of  her 
leaving  no  family,  then  upon  Mr.  Nash.  As, 
however,  Mr.  Nash  died  4th  April,  1647,  without 
issue,  a  resettlement  of  the  property  was  imme- 
diately adopted,  to  prevent  its  falling  to  the  heir 
of  Mr.  Nash,  who  had,  by  his  will  of  the  26th  of 
August,  1642,  devised  his  reversionary  interest 
in  the  principal  part  of  Shakespeare's  estates  to 
his  cousin  Edward  Nash.  By  a  subsequent  set- 
tlement, therefore,  of  the  2d  of  June,  1647,  and  by 
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another  fine  and  recovery  (Easter  and  Michael- 
mas Terms,  23d  Charles  ist),  Shakespeare's 
natal  place  and  his  other  estates  were  again 
limited  to  the  bard's  descendants,  restoring  to 
Mrs.  Nash  the  ultimate  power  over  the  prop- 
erty." Upon  the  second  marriage  of  Shake- 
speare's granddaughter  other  arrangements 
were  made,  in  the  usual  form  of  fine  and  recov- 
ery, by  which  New  Place,  and  all  the  other 
property  which  she  inherited  of  William  Shake- 
speare, her  grandfather,  were  settled  to  the  use 
of  John  Barnard  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  for  the 
term  of  their  natural  lives ;  then  to  the  heirs  of 
the  said  Elizabeth ;  and  in  default  of  such  issue, 
to  the  use  of  such  person,  and  for  such  estate, 
as  the  said  Elizabeth  shall  appoint  by  any  writ- 
ing, either  purporting  to  be  her  last  will  or 
otherwise.  She  did  make  her  last  will  on  the 
29th  of  January,  1669;  according  to  which,  after 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  the  property  was 
to  be  sold.  Thus,  in  half  a  century,  the  estates 
of  Shakespeare  were  scattered  and  went  out  of 
his  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  houses 
in  Henley  Street,  where  he  is  held  to  have  been 
born,  which  Lady  Barnard  devised  to  her  kins- 
man Thomas  Hart,  the  grandson  of  Shake- 
speare's sister  Joan.  Those  who  are  curious  to 
trace  the  continuity  of  the  line  of  the  Harts  will 
find  very  copious  extracts  from  the  Stratford 
registers  in  Boswell's  edition  of  Malone.  The 
descendants  of  the  Harts  sold  the  houses  in 
Henley  Street  to  the  Trustees  for  the  Nation,  in 
1847. 
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THE   AUTOGRAPHS   OF   SHAKESPEARE. 

The  will  of  William  Shakespeare,  preserved 
in  the  Prerogative  Office,  Doctors'  Commons, 
is  written  upon  three  sheets  of  paper.  The 
name  is  subs'^.ribed  at  the  right-hand  corner  of 
the  first  sheet;  at  the  left-hand  corner  of  the 
second  sheet ;  and  immediately  before  the  names 
of  the  witnesses  upon  the  third  sheet.  These 
signatures,  engraved  from  a  tracing  by  Steevens, 
were  first  published  in  1778.  The  first  signa- 
ture has  been  much  damaged  since  it  was  orig- 
inally traced  by  Steevens.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  thought  that  in  the  first  and  second  of 
these  signatures  the  poet  had  written  his  name 
Shakspere,  but  in  the  third  Shakspeare;  and 
Steevens  and  Malone  held,  therefore,  that  they 
had  authority  in  the  handwriting  of  the  poet  for 
uniformly  spelling  his  name  Shakspeare.  They 
rested  this  mode  of  spelling  the  name,  not  upon 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  usually  printed  during 
the  poet's  life,  and  especially  in  the  genuine 
editions  of  his  own  works,  which  mode  was 
Shakespeare,  but  upon  this  signature  to  the  last 
sheet  of  his  will,  which  they  fancied  contained 
an  a  in  the  last  syllable.  We  give  fac-similes 
of  the  three  signatures  to  the  will,  marked 
2,  3.  4. 

Another  autograph  of  Shakespeare  was  found 
in  a  small  folio  volume,  the  first  edition  of 
Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne,  having  been 
sixty  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Patteson,  minister  of  Smethwick,  near  Birming- 
ham. In  1838  the  volume  was  sold  by  auction, 
and  purchased  by  the  British  Museum  for  one 
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hundred  pounds.     We  give  a  fac-simile  of  this, 
marked  i. 

There  is  a  fifth  autograph,  being  the  signature 
to  the  counterpart  of  a  mortgage  deed,  executed 
by  Shakespeare  on  the  nth  March,  1613.  Here 
the  signature  is  "William  Shaksper."  This 
document  was  sold  by  auction  in  1841,  and  was 
purchased  by  the  Corporation  of  London  for  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  pounds.  The  purchase 
was  afterward  denounced  in  Court  of  Common 
Council  as  "  a  most  wasteful  and  prodigal  ex- 
penditure ;"  but  it  was  defended  upon  the  ground 
that  "  it  was  not  very  likely  that  the  purchase 
of  the  autograph  would  be  acted  upon  as  a  pre- 
cedent, for  Shakespeare  stood  alone  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  literature  of  the  world." 


THE  PORTRAITS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  genuineness  of  Shakespeare's  portraits. 
The  bust  upon  Shakespeare's  Monument  has 
the  first  claim  to  notice.  The  sculptor  of  that 
monument  was  Gerard  Johnson.  We  learn  the 
name  of  the  sculptor  from  Dugdale's  Corre- 
spondence, published  by  Mr.  Hamper  in  1827; 
and  we  collect  from  the  verses  by  Leonard 
Digges,  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, that  it  was  erected  previous  to  1623: — 

"  Shakespeare,  at  leng^th  thy  pious  fellows  give 
The  world  thy  works:  thy  works  by  which  outlive 
Thy  tomb  thy  name  must:  when  that  stone  is  rent. 
And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  monument, 
Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  still.    This  book, 
When  brass  and  marble  fade,  shall  make  thee  look 
Fresh  to  all  ages." 

The  fate  of  this  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  for  we 
may  well  account  it  as  such,  is  a  singular  one. 
Mr.  Britton,  who  has  on  many  occasions  mani- 
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f ested  an  enthusiastic  feeling  for  the  associations 
belonging  to  the  great  poet,  published  in  18 16, 
"  Remarks  on  his  Monumental  Bust, "from  which 
we  extract  the  following  passage : — "  The  Bust 
is  the  size  of  life ;  it  is  formed  out  of  a  block  of 
soft  stone ;  and  was  originally  painted  over  in 
imitation  of  nature.  The  hands  and  face  were 
of  flesh  color,  the  eyes  of  a  light  hazel,  and  the 
hair  and  beard  auburn ;  the  doublet  or  coat  was 
scarlet,  and  covered  with  a  loose  black  gown,  or 
tabard,  without  sleeves ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
cushion  was  green,  the  under  half  crimson,  and 
the  tassels  gilt.  Such  appear  to  have  been  the 
original  features  of  this  important  but  neglected 
or  insulted  bust.  After  remaining  in  this  state 
above  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  Mr.  John 
Ward,  grandfather  to  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr. 
Kemble,  caused  it  to  be  'repaired,'  and  the 
original  colors  preserved,  in  1748,  from  the 
profits  of  the  representation  of  'Othello.'  This 
was  a  generous,  and  apparently  judicious  act; 
and  therefore  very  unlike  the  next  alteration  it 
was  subjected  to  in  1793.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Malone  caused  the  bust  to  be  covered  over  with 
one  or  more  coats  of  white  paint ;  and  thus  at 
once  destroyed  its  original  character,  and  greatly 
injured  the  expression  of  the  face."  A  very 
beautiful  lithographic  engraving  of  the  head  of 
this  bust  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Richard 
Lane,  A.R.A.,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Baxter. 

A  small  head,  engraved  from  the  little  print 
by  William  Marshall,  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  poems  in  1640,  is  considered 
among  the  genuine  portraits  of  Shakespeare. 
It  is  probably  reduced,  with  alterations,  from 
the  print  by  Martin  Droeshout,  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  folio  of  1623.  The  original  engrav- 
ing is  not  a  good  one;  and  as  the  plate  furnished 
the  portraits  to  three  subsequent   editions,  it  is 
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not  easy  to  find  a  good  impression.  The  per- 
sons who  published  this  portrait  were  the  friends 
of  Shakespeare.  It  was  published  at  a  time 
when  his  features  would  be  well  recollected  by- 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  The  accuracy  of 
the  resemblance  is  also  attested  by  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  the  pen  of  Ben  Jonson : — 

"  This  figure,  that  thou  here  seest  put, 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut : 
Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 
With  Nature,  to  outdo  the  life  : 
O,  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  had  hit 
His  face,  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass. 
But,  since  he  cannot,  Reader,  look 
Not  on  his  Picture,  but  his  Book." — B.  J. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  the  most  genuine  of  the  portraits  of 
Shakespeare.  It  wants  that  high  art  which 
seizes  upon  a  likeness  by  general  resemblance, 
and  not  through  the  merely  accurate  delineation 
of  features.  The  draughtsman  from  whom  this 
engraving  was  made,  and  the  sculptor  of  the 
bust  at  Stratford,  were  literal  copyists.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  they  were  working  upon  the 
same  original. 

The  famous  Chandos  picture,  the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  and  engraved  for  the 
"Shakespeare  Society,"  by  Mr.  Cousens,'  has 
a  history  belonging  to  it  which  says  much  for 
its  authenticity.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Dav- 
enant,  and  afterward  to  Betterton.  When  in 
Betterton's  possession  it  was  engraved  for 
Rowe's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works.  It  sub- 
sequently passed  into  various  hands;  during 
which  transit  it  was  engraved,  first  by  Vertue 
and  afterward  by  Houbraken.  It  became  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  by  marriage ; 
and  thence  descended  to  the  Buckingham  family. 

1  It  is  also  in  this  edition. 
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Kneller  copied  this  portrait  for  Dry  den,  and  the 
poet  addressed  to  the  painter  the  following 
verses  as  a  return  for  the  gift : — 

"  Shakespeare,  thy  gift,  I  place  before  my  sight, 
With  awe  I  ask  his  blessing  as  I  write  ; 
With  reverence  look  on  his  majestic  face, 
Proud  to  be  less,  but  of  his  godlike  race. 
His  soul  inspires  me,  while  thy  praise  I  write, 
And  I  like  Teucer  under  Ajax  fight : 
Bids  thee,  through  me,  be  bold  ;  with  dauntless  breast 
Contemn  the  bad,  and  emulate  the  best : 
Like  his,  thy  critics  in  the  attempt  are  lost. 
When  most  they  rail,  know  then,  they  envy  most." 

Of  a  portrait,  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
Cornelius  Jansen,  an  engraving  was  made  by 
Earlom,  and  was  prefixed  to  an  edition  of 
"King  Lear,"  published  in  1770,  edited  by  Mr. 
Jennens.  It  has  subsequently  been  more  care- 
fully engraved  by  Mr.  Turner,  for  Mr.  Boaden's 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Portraits 
of  Shakespeare."  This  portrait  has  the  inscrip- 
tion "  ^''  46,  1 6 10;"  and  in  a  scroll  over  the 
head  are  the  words  "  Ut  Magus."  Mr.  Boaden 
says,  "  The  two  words  are  extracted  from  the 
famous  Epistle  of  Horace  to  Augustus,  the  First 
of  the  Second  Book;  the  particular  passage 
this: — 

'  Ille  per  extentum  funem  mihi  posse  videtur 
Ire  poeta  ;  meum  qui  pectus  inaniterangit, 
Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 
Ut  Magus  :  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis,' 

No  man  ever  took  this  'extended  range,'  more 
securely  than  Shakespeare ;  no  man  ever  pos- 
sessed so  ample  a  control  over  the  passions; 
and  he  transported  his  hearers,  'as  a  magician,' 
over  lands  and  seas,  from  one  kingdom  to  an- 
other, superior  to  all  circumspection  or  confine." 
The  picture  passed  from  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Jennens  into  that  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 


AN   HISTORICAL  SUMMARY 

AND  THE 

PLOT  AND  CHARACTERS  TO  EACH  PLAY. 


In  these  Notices  it  is  not  intended  to  adopt 
the  usual  critical  form — the  form  of  Essay  or 
Lecture.  It  has  been  truly  said  by  a  philo- 
sophical German  critic,  Ulrici,  that  "  there  is  but 
one  position  for  the  right  consideration  of  a 
work  of  art,  and  that  is,  from  within  itself."  He 
adds,  "  True  criticism,  therefore,  is  essentially 
reproductive."  But  the  truest  reproduction, 
whatever  be  its  form,  is  the  shadow  of  the  sub- 
stance.    "  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows." 


THE   TEMPEST. 

There  has  been  a  royal  marriage  at  Tunis. 
The  king  of  Naples  has  given  his  fair  daughter, 
Claribel,  to  the  king  of  that  African  land;  and 
is  returning  home  from  the  festivities,  with  a 
gallant  fleet.  It  was  a  marriage  of  policy. 
The  fair  soul  herself  hesitated  between  loath- 
ness  and  obedience.  In  the  royal  ship  are 
Alonso,  the  king  of  Naples;  Sebastian,  his 
brother;  Ferdinand,  the  king's  son;  Antonio, 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Milan ;  Gonzalo,  a  Neapoli- 
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tan  counsellor;  and  other  lords  of  the  court. 
The  fleet  is  dispersed  by  a  storm.  The  king's 
ship  encounters  the  utmost  fury  of  the  tempest. 
In  that  hour  of  trouble,  distinctions  are  forgot- 
ten. The  boatswain  is  now  the  sovereign: 
"  What  care  these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king? 
To  cabin,  silence,  trouble  us  not,"  says  the 
rough  seaman  to  the  frightened  great  ones. 
The  ship  is  going  down : — "  All  lost !  to  prayers, 
to  prayers !  all  lost !" 

The  ship  has  struck  upon  an  island.  Has  it  a 
name?  Some  of  the  learned  say  that  it  was  one 
of  the  Bermudas;  because  "the  still-vex'd  Ber- 
moothes"  is  mentioned  in  the  play — an  enchanted 
region,  too,  according  to  travellers'  superstition. 
Another  critic  holds  that  it  was  Lampedusa, 
situated  in  a  stormy  sea  between  Malta  and 
Africa — an  enchanted  and  a  deserted  island. 
Rare  geographers!  Poetry  asks  little  of  your 
demonstrations.  She  made  the  island,  and  she 
peopled  it,  with  a  most  wondrous  population. 
Two  human  beings  gaze  upon  that  shipwreck — 
Prosper©  and  Miranda.  The  first  words  they 
exchange  tell  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  sufferers  in  the  ship.  Twelve  years  be- 
fore, Prospero  was  duke  of  Milan.  He  was  a 
man  of  contemplation.  He  left  the  manage  of 
the  state  to  his  brother  Antonio,  a  man  of  action. 
Prospero  neglected  worldly  ends ;  Antonio  had 
the  key  of  officer  and  office.  For  Prospero  his 
library  was  dukedom  large  enough;  Antonio 
held  all  temporal  royalties.  The  king  of  Na- 
ples, upon  the  promise  of  annual  tribute,  con- 
federated with  him  to  depose  Prospero.  He 
and  his  child,  the  little  Miranda,  were  hurried 
some  leagues  to  sea,  and  then  turned  adrift  in 
a  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat.  But  a  kind  friend, 
Gonzalo,  supplied  the  poor  outcasts  with  food, 
and  garments,  and  some  of  the  prized  books. 
And  they  arrived  in  that  desolate  island ;  and 
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the  father  was  the  child's  school-master,  and 
reared  her  among  all  sweet  influences  of  nature. 
But  Prospero,  out  of  his  secret  studies,  has  ob- 
tained a  command  over  more  than  the  material 
world.  Spiritual  essences  take  bodily  shapes, 
and  obey  his  laws.  By  his  art  the  tempest  is 
raised,  when  fortune  brings  his  enemies  to  that 
shore.  But  he  destroys  them  not.  His  Ariel, 
his  brave  spirit,  saves  them  when  they  plunge 
in  the  foaming  brine.  Not  a  hair  perishes — 
even  their  garments  are  unblemished. 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  shadow  of  this  deli- 
cate Ariel.  He  is  subject  to  the  enchanter, 
and  he  pines  for  liberty.  But  he  had  been  a 
slave  to  one  of  a  less  kindly  nature — to  the 
witch  Sycorax.  Her  commands  were  earthy 
and  abhorred,  and  Ariel  refused  her  hests.  For 
this  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  cloven  pine.  Pros- 
pero released  him.  Prospero's  commands  are 
sometimes  toilsome,  but  the  promise  of  free- 
dom makes  Ariel  obedient — he  does  his  spiriting 
gently.  He  fills  the  air  of  the  isle  with  sweet 
music,  or  with  solemn ;  he  perplexes  his  mas- 
ter's enemies  with  "  aery  tongues  that  S3^11able 
men's  names;" — he  is  a  sea-nymph,  and  he  is  a 
harpy.  He  enjoys  his  work,  he  revels  in  his 
fun — he  is  all  gentleness  to  his  commander, 
with  his  "  do  you  love  me,  master?"  And  his 
master  loves  him — Ariel  is  his  free  spirit,  his 
bird,  his  chick.  Dainty  Ariel!  thou  art  not  of 
the  earth — thou  art  but  air — and  yet  thou  art  as 
natural  as  the  veriest  portrait  of  humanity.  To 
fly,  to  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride  on  the 
curled  clouds,  to  pierce  the  veins  of  the  frosty 
soil — these  are  thy  duties;  but  thy  pleasures 
are  of  the  most  refined  epicurism — to  suck  with 
the  bee,  and  dwell  under  the  blossom  that  hangs 
on  the  bough. 

Ariel,  to  all  eyes  but  those  of  Prospero,  is  an 
invisible  being.     But  there  is  another  servant 
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of  the  magician,  even  more  marvellous  and  out 
of  common  life  than  that  tricksy  spirit.  As 
Ariel  is  above  humanity,  Caliban  is  below  it. 
Prospero  is  not  always  a  magician.  When  he 
lays  aside  his  magic  cloak  and  wand,  he  has 
wants  that  must  be  supplied  by  ordinary  minis- 
trations. Caliban  is  his  slave,  to  fetch  in  wood, 
and  be  used  in  other  servile  offices.  He  never 
yields  kind  answer — and  naturally  so,  for  he 
lives  under  the  influence  of  terror.  He  has  at- 
tempted a  great  crime,  in  the  grossness  of  his 
nature;  and  Prospero  henceforth  governs  him 
by  stripes,  not  kindness.  There  was  a  time 
when  Prospero  pitied  him,  in  his  savage  de- 
formity; took  pains  to  make  him  speak;  taught 
him  the  nature  of  the  things  around  him ;  en- 
dowed his  purposes  with  words.  Thus  it  is  the 
rude  element  of  the  creature  has  been  moulded 
into  the  semblance  of  humanity,  and  his  lan- 
guage is  even  that  of  a  higher  humanity  than 
the  language  of  common  men;  for,  hearing  no 
tongues  but  those  of  Prospero  and  his  daughter, 
who  are  intellectually  raised  far  above  him,  he 
employs  the  choicest  words  to  express  his 
thoughts,  however  material  they  be.  And  they 
are  essentially  material  in  their  range — they 
are  altogether  wanting  in  moral  associations — 
but  they  nevertheless  belong  to  the  region  of 
poetry.  With  him  the  sun  is  the  bigger  light, 
the  moon  the  less.  He  has  wandered  about  the 
isle  where  he  was  born,  and  he  knows  all  its 
qualities — fresh  springs,  brine-pits,  barren  place 
and  fertile.  He  knows  where  crabs  grow,  and 
with  his  long  nails  can  dig  pig-nuts.  He  can 
find  a  jay's  nest,  and  snare  the  nimble  marmo- 
zet.  His  very  curses  are  poetry,  using  the  same 
material  images.  He  invokes  all  the  infections 
that  the  sun  sucks  up  from  bogs,  fens,  flats,  to 
fall  on  Prospero.  His  sorrows  are  of  the  like 
material  character.     He  dreads  the  spirit-apes 
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which  moe  and  chatter  at  him,  the  hedge-hogs 
which  raise  their  pricks  at  his  footfall,  the 
adders  that  hiss  him  into  madness.  But  he  has 
no  sense  of  moral  abasement.  He  prostrates 
himself  before  a  drunken  ribald  who  bears 
celestial  liquor.  He  plans  murder.  When 
Prospero  sleeps  in  the  afternoon,  the  foolish 
drunkard  whom  he  worships  is  to  batter  his 
skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake  or  cut  his 
weasand.  He  has  no  mincing  of  terms,  such  as 
the  half-brutalized  natures  of  social  life  are  fain 
to  use,  as  the  transparent  veils  of  purposed 
atrocities.  And  yet  he  is  sensible  to  outward 
impressions  of  the  beautiful.  Miranda  far  sur- 
passes Sycorax,  his  dam,  the  only  women  he 
ever  saw.  The  isle  is  full  of  sounds  and  sweet 
airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not.  He  dreams, 
and  the  clouds  open  and  drop  riches  upon  him. 
Franz  Horn,  a  German  critic,  asks  whether 
Prospero  left  Caliban  to  govern  the  island?  He 
says  he  will  be  wise  hereafter,  and  seek  for 
grace.  There  have  been  Calibans  on  thrones 
before  now,  as  earthy  as  this  poor  monster,  and 
they  have  not  always  sought  for  grace,  even 
when  discomfited.  The  same  German  critic 
says  that  Caliban  stands  far  higher  than  Trin- 
culo  and  Stephano.  And  he  says  truly;  for  the 
crimes  and  evil  purposes  of  those  who  claim  to 
belong  to  civilized  life  are  far  more  debasing 
than  the  instinctive  violence  and  craft  of  sav- 
agery. When  the  conventional  shackles  are 
thrown  off,  the  bad  man  of  civilization  is  lower 
than  the  savage ;  and  he  is  more  dangerous, 
even  when  he  is  a  fool,  as  Stephano  and  Trin- 
culo  are.  These  men  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
unconscious  of  doing  wrong.  Wrong-doing,  in 
such  natures,  is  generally  tested  by  the  fear  of 
detection  and  its  penal  consequences.  They 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  jail  and  the  halter 
— and  they   look  upon  theft  and  murder  as  a 
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condition  of  their  new  state  of  irresponsi- 
bility. 

The  design  of  Prospero  in  raising  the  Tempest 
is  not  merely  to  bring  his  enemies  within  his 
power,  and  to  punish  their  former  treachery 
and  cruelty  to  himself.  In  his  relation  to  his 
daughter  of  his  early  history — exquisitely  natu- 
ral and  unpremeditated  as  that  relation  is — the 
father  carefully  withholds  his  ulterior  purposes. 
His  enemies  are  brought  to  this  snore — there  is 
an  auspicious  star  which  is  to  influence  his  future 
fortunes.  "  Here  cease  more  questions,"  are  his 
words  to  Miranda.  To  Ariel  he  gives  instruc- 
tions, which  no  one  else  hears — "  Fine  appari- 
tion ! — My  quaint  Ariel !  hark  in  thine  ear" — and 
the  spirit  says — "My  lord,  it  shall  be  done." 
Ariel's  song — "  Come  unto  these  yellow  sands" 
— is  soon  heard.  Ferdinand,  the  king's  son,  is 
the  sole  listener.  He  had  heard  that  music,  as 
he  wept  his  father's  loss,  and  it  crept  by  him 
upon  the  waters,  soothing  their  fury  and  his 
passion.  Another  strain — "  Full  fathom  five 
thy  father  lies." — This  is  no  mortal  business. 
But  Ferdinand  is  in  the  presence  of  mortals. 
The  enchanter's  instructions  to  Ariel  are  accom- 
plished. 

Miranda  has  before  spoken,  out  of  the  depths 
of  her  compassionate  nature,  when  she  beholds 
souls  on  board  the  sinking  ship  perishing.  She 
is  told  of  one  who  was  kind  to  her  injured 
father,  and  she  exclaims,  "  Would  I  might  but 
ever  see  that  man."  Ferdinand  comes  before 
her — and  she  asks,  "  What  is't?  a  spirit?"  It  is 
not  a  spirit — it  eats,  and  sleeps,  and  hath  senses 
as  her  father  and  herself.  Then  it  is  a  thing 
divine — for  nothing  natural  she  ever  saw  so  no- 
ble. She  speaks  to  him — it  is  his  language. 
Prospero  is  harsh  to  him — outwardly  harsh. 
"  Sir,  have  pity,  I'll  be  his  surety."  At  the  first 
sight  they  have  changed  eyes.     Who  shall  dare 
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to  attempt  even  the  faintest  shadow  of  that  ex- 
quisite scene,  where  the  purest  of  womankind 
throws  herself,  in  plain  and  holy  innocence, 
into  the  arms  of  him  who,  for  her  sake,  is  the 
patient  log-man  that  her  father  has  willed  him 
for  a  time  to  be?  Soon  does  that  evil  time  pass 
away.  The  just  and  benevolent  Prospero  gives 
him  that  thread  of  his  own  life  for  which  he 
lives.  She  will  be  some  day  Queen  of  Naples. 
How  will  that  most  unworldly  nature,  who  has 
breathed  no  air  but  that  of  the  free  woods  and 
the  solitary  shores  of  her  island  home — who  has 
heard,  and  that  most  imperfectly,  of  deceit  and 
oppression — who  has  the  most  earnest  sympa- 
thies and  yearnings  of  affection  toward  all  that 
bear  the  form  of  mankind, — how  will  she  com- 
port herself  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  a 
courtly  life?  If  "  spirits  are  not  finely  touch'd 
but  to  fine  issues,"  she  will  be  there,  still,  "  the 
top  of  admiration" — strong  in  her  own  purity 
and  the  strength  of  her  affections.  She  will 
rest  upon  Love — Love  which  depends  not  upon 
local  influences  or  outward  associations.  The 
goodly  creatures  of  her  brave  new  world  will 
become  the  objects  of  her  beneficence.  There 
will  be  sorrows  to  assuage  and  hearts  to  be 
comforted  wherever  she  abides.  There  will  be 
duties  to  perform,  to  which  she  will  devote  her- 
self in  all  gladness,  even  as  she  said  to  her  Fer- 
dinand, "  I'll  bear  your  logs  awhile."  The  ex- 
quisite Miranda  is  no  abstraction ;  she  belongs 
to  the  highest  ideal,  from  her  position  and 
education;  but  her  very  noblest  attributes  are 
those  of  womanhood. 

Prospero  and  Miranda  stand  apart  from  the 
group  of  human  agents,  as  higher  natures. 
Prospero  never  raises  in  our  minds  a  doubt  of 
the  lawfulness  of  his  magic  during  its  exercise. 
He  is  so  truly  gentle  and  yet  so  serious — so 
generous  and  compassionate  even  in  his  anger — 
13 
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that  we  regard  him  with  reverence  wholly  uri' 
mixed  with  fear.  He  has  approved  the  loves  of 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda.  In  the  joy  of  that 
ratification  he  has  thought  little  of  perils  which 
he  knows  are  approaching.  He  would  bestow 
upon  the  young  couple  some  vanity  of  his  art. 
There  is  a  Mask.  When  Prospero  tells  Fer- 
dinand that  the  maskers  are  spirits  which  by 
his  art  he  has  called  from  their  confines  to  act 
his  present  fancies,  does  the  Magician  or  the 
Poet  speak?  Shakespeare,  in  the  same  gentle 
and  modest  spirit,  might  have  been  Prologue  to 
the  mask.  And  so  of  the  solemn  Epilogue 
which  follows  the  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
It  may  be  a  fancy ;  but  Prospero  himself  often 
comes  before  us  as  a  shadow  of  Shakespeare — 
of  the  man  Shakespeare.  Campbell  had,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  same  fancy,  when  he  be- 
lieved that  "  The  Tempest"  was  the  last  work  of 
Shakespeare.  He  says,  "  Shakespeare  himself 
is  Prospero,  or  rather  the  superior  genius  who 
commands  both  Prospero  and  Ariel.  But  the 
time  was  approaching  when  the  potent  sorcerer 
was  to  break  his  staff,  and  to  bury  it  fathoms  in 
the  ocean,  'deeper  than  did  ever  plummet 
sound.'  That  staff  has  never  been,  and  never 
will  be,  recovered."  But  we  are  wandering. 
We  said  that  Prospero  and  Miranda  stand  apart 
from  the  group  of  human  agents  in  that  island, 
as  higher  natures.  Ferdinand  comes  into  their 
circle  by  the  force  of  passion,  which  purifies 
and  ennobles  him.  But,  with  one  exception, 
Gonzalo,  the  princes  and  lords  of  Naples  and 
Milan  are  either  guilt}''  men  or  m.ere  men  of  the 
world,  seeking  to  prosper  in  their  stratagems 
or  their  compliances.  Escaped  from  drowning, 
the  courtly  group  begin  to  talk  in  the  idlest 
fashion.  Gonzalo  tries  to  be  grave  at  first — to 
exhort  the  king  to  comfort  by  the  consideration 
of  their  escape,  the  miracle  of  their  preserva* 
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tion.  The  jesters  overpower  him.  He  yields 
to  their  humor,  but  in  a  spirit  of  philosophical 
irony :  had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  that  is,  its 
colonization,  I  would  by  contraries  execute  all 
things.  There  should  be  no  traffic — no  laws — 
riches,  poverty,  service,  none;  no  division  of 
property,  no  occupation — all  idle,  but  innocent 
and  pure — all  things  in  common,  for  nature 
should  bring  forth  all  abundance.  Is  Gonzalo 
serious?  No.  But  the  world,  in  these  later 
times,  has  had  serious  believers  in  some  of 
these  contraries.  Poetry,  out  of  such  materials, 
made  her  pictures  of  a  golden  age ;  and  it  was 
the  conception  and  desire  of  philosophy  to  feign 
such  a  condition  of  man.  The  courtiers  laugh 
at  Gonzalo ;  and  he,  in  his  secret  heart,  knowing 
the  men  whom  he  addresses  for  traitors  and 
intriguers,  may  think  that  out  of  poetry  and 
philosophy  may  some  day  come  a  happier  state 
of  society  than  the  chance-medley  of  our  work- 
ing-day life. 

The  gentlemen  who  laugh  at  nothing  have  a 
secret  purpose  beneath  their  laughter.  Sebas- 
tian and  Antonio  are  wakeful  while  the  king 
and  his  followers  sleep.  They  believe  that 
Ferdinand  is  drowned.  If  the  king  were  re- 
moved, Sebastian  might  be  king  of  Naples. 
This  is  the  suggestion  of  Antonio.  I  remem- 
ber, says  Sebastian,  you  did  supplant  your 
brother  Prospero.  True,  replies  the  hardened 
man,  and  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon 
me.  The  precedent  is  a  good  one.  They  draw 
their  swords.  Ariel  hovers  around  them;  and 
at  his  sounds  of  awake,  awake,  the  plot  is  de- 
feated. The  troop  wander  about  the  island  in 
search  of  Ferdinand,  wearied  and  perplexed. 
Strange  shapes  bring  in  a  banquet,  with  gentle 
salutation.  They  are  about  to  eat,  but  the 
harpy  form  of  Ariel  appears,  and  the  banquet 
vanishes.     Solemn  are  the  words  that  the  spirit 
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Speaks  to  the  three  men  of  sin,  who  from  Milan 
did  supplant  good  Prospero.  They  become 
desperate:  the  king,  under  the  bitter  sense  of 
his  trespass;  the  more  guilty  in  the  impotent 
fury  of  self-abandonment.  Ariel  holds  them 
prisoners;  and  under  his  master's  charms  they 
are  distracted,  stricken  with  madness.  Then 
speaks  out  the  nobility  of  Prospero.  He  comes 
forth  from  his  cell  in  his  magic  robes.  Ariel  is 
by  his  side.  It  is  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day, 
when  the  enchanter  had  promised  that  the 
spirit's  work  should  cease.  In  the  progress  of 
that  work  the  spirit  has  caught  something  of 
human  sympathies.  If  you  now  beheld,  says 
Ariel,  those  upon  whom  your  charm  so  strongly 
works,  your  affections  would  become  tender. 
Hast  thou,  says  Prospero,  which  art  but  air,  a 
touch,  a  feeling  of  their  afflictions,  and  shall 
not  myself,  one  of  their  kind,  be  kindlier  moved 
than  thou  art?  Go  release  them.  Solemn  is 
the  invocation  which  precedes  Prospero's  re- 
nunciation of  his  rough  magic;  and  solemn  is 
the  scene  in  which  those  who  have  been  dis- 
traught are  gradually  disenchanted.  As  the 
charm  dissolves  apace  they  hear  the  story  of 
Prospero's  wrongs;  and  at  length  the  rightful 
duke  of  Milan  stands  before  them,  in  the  garb 
of  a  former  time.  The  king  of  Naples  entreats 
pardon.  Prospero  forgives  even  that  most 
wicked  sir,  whom  he  will  not  call  brother. 
Then  comes  the  last  surprise.  The  interior  of 
Prospero's  cell  is  disclosed,  and  there  are  Fer- 
dinand and  Miranda  playing  at  chess  in  the 
security  and  ease  of  a  life-long  affection,  after 
an  acquaintance  of  three  hours.  The  benevo- 
lent enchanter  has  worked  out  his  most  Chris- 
tian victory  over  evil,  and  has  secured  the  hap- 
piness of  his  dear-beloved ;  and  now  to  Milan, 
where  every  third  thought  shall  be  a  thought  of 
his  grave. 
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We  have  a  parting  word  to  say  of  that  noble 
Neapolitan,  Gonzalo — the  good  old  lord — holy 
Gonzalo,  honorable  man.  He  is  a  mere  passive 
instrument  in  Prospero's  island.  His  character 
is  not  very  marked;  and  yet  we  love  to  look 
again  and  again  at  him,  in  refreshing  contrast 
with  his  associates.  Of  the  men  who  have 
brought  the  habits  of  civilization  to  a  pure 
region,  where  the  crafty  man  might  lay  aside 
his  mask,  and  the  violent  man  his  weapon, 
Gonzalo  is  the  only  honest.  But  he  proses, 
amid  empty  laughs  at  meaningless  jests.  The 
courtiers  bandy  his  words  and  would  make  a 
butt  of  him.  We  think  he  has  the  best  of  it. 
When  the  strange  shapes  bring  in  a  banquet,  he 
has  his  stories  of  "  mountaineers  dewlapp'd  like 
bulls,"  and  "men  whose  heads  stand  on  their 
breasts" — and  he  believes  them  now — though  he 
was  incredulous  in  his  youth.  Unquestionably 
he  is  a  bore,  according  to  the  shallow  interpre- 
tation of  those  who,  in  all  time,  have  hated  and 
still  hate  earnestness  of  any  kind.  But  the  old 
man  has  tears  that  run  down  his  beard  like  win- 
ter's drops,  even  for  those  who  he  knows  have 
done  evil,  and  have  small  sympathy  with  sense 
and  virtue.  Prospero  may  forgive  his  enemies, 
but  this  one  good  man  has  the  reward  of  his 
love. 

We  close  the  book — and  the  mighty  Prospero, 
the  brilliant  Ariel,  the  dove-like  Miranda,  the 
impassioned  Ferdinand,  the  earth-rooted  Cali- 
ban, float  before  us — shadows  whose  scope  and 
import  are  hardly  to  be  apprehended  by  any 
process  of  reasoning,  but  who  are  fixed  forever 
in  the  imagination,  in  their  absolute  and  real 
vitality.     We  say  with  Ferdinand, 

"This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly.    May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits  ' " 
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Shakespeare  answers : 

"Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 
I  have,  from  their  confines,  called  to  enact 
My  present  fancies." 


THE   TWO   GENTLEMEN   OF   VERONA. 

"  The  Two  Gentlemen."  There  is  signifi- 
cance  in  this  title.  We  see  that  the  action  of 
the  comedy  must  depend  upon  the  union,  or  the 
opposition,  of  those  who,  in  the  original  list  of 
characters,  are  braced  together  as  ''  The  Two 
Gentlemen" — Valentine  and  Proteus. 

One  of  the  noblest  stories  of  chivalry — "  The 
Knight's  Tale"  of  Chaucer — is  also  the  record 
of  the  devoted  friendship,  and  the  passionate 
rivalry,  of  "  two  gentlemen" — Palamon  and 
Arcite.  Do  not  hastily  conclude  that  the  term 
"  gentlemen"  is  out  of  place  in  a  story  of  the 
heroic  times.  When  the  love  of  Arcite  is  clos- 
ing in  death,  his  last  words  to  his  mistress  are, 

"Forget  not  Palamon,  the  gentle  man." 

We  may  imagine,  without  any  violation  of 
probability,  that  "  The  Knight's  Tale"  of  Chau- 
cer was  perfectly  familiar  to  Shakespeare,  when 
he  wrote  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona." 
He  desired,  in  the  same  way,  to  paint  an  ardent 
friendship  and  a  passionate  rivalry.  But  the 
grand  features  of  the  noble  tale  should  find  no 
place  in  his  Drama.  The  rival  lovers  should 
throw  away  their  friendship,  and  say  to  Cupid, 

"Thou  wilt  no  fellow  have  with  thee." 

But  there  should  not  be  the  grandeur  of  untir- 
ing constancy  in  their  loves,  nor  of  dire  hatred 
in  their  rivalry.  They  should  not  fight  as  the 
"  wood  lion"  and  the  "  cruel  tiger."    The  every- 
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day  aspect  of  friendships,  and  jealousies,  and 
hatreds  should  be  shown  in  the  young  Shake- 
speare's romantic  Comedy.  There  should  be 
misplaced  confidence  and  wanton  treachery — 
griefs  to  be  borne,  and  wrongs  to  be  avenged. 
But  the  prosaic  should  step  in  to  help  the  poetic 
out  of  the  dilemma  that  would  have  produced  a 
tragedy  of  true  love.  Such  a  tragedy  was  to 
come  after. 

Valentine  and  Proteus  dwell  in  Verona.  We 
may  consider  them  as  mere  youths — apt,  as 
youths  are  at  all  times,  to  be  extravagantly  in 
love,  and  bound  together,  as  the  young  men  of 
former  times  were,  by  a  romantic  friendship. 
In  our  days  this  sentiment  rarely  survives  the 
school-boy  age.  In  Shakespeare's  time  this 
bond  of  souls  was  not  uncommon  between  men, 
and  the  feeling  was  also  ennobled  by  the  name 
"love."  To  Lord  Southampton  Shakespeare  in 
his  own  person  writes, — "The  love  I  dedicate 
to  your  lordship  is  without  end."  Thus,  then, 
in  the  very  first  line  of  this  Comedy,  Valentine 
says, 

"  Cease  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus." 

The  friends  are  about  to  be  separated.  Valen- 
tine is  to  travel.  "  Home-keeping  youths,"  he 
says,  "  have  ever  homely  wits."  But  Proteus  is 
in  love  ;  and  he  must  remain  at  home,  "  a  votary 
to  fond  desire." 

As  the  characters  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
first  scene,  it  would  appear  that  the  romance  of 
the  plot  is  to  belong  to  Proteus.  He  is  the 
lover.  Valentine  laughs  at  love.  But  he  shows 
us  a  fine  gay  nature.  Proteus,  lover  as  he  may 
be,  is  not  very  impassioned.  He  rather  envies 
his  travelling  friend,  half-lamenting  that  Julia 
has  metamorphosed  him.  It  would  seem,  at 
first,  as  if  Julia  would  not  die  of  heart-break. 
She  has  the  little  bit  of  coquetry  in  her  compo- 
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sition  which  women  sometimes  wear,  like  the 
slightest  blush  of  rouge  in  lamp-light,  but  which 
will  not  bear  the  sun.  She  has  an  earnest  na- 
ture, and  she  does  love  Proteus.  The  rouge  is 
soon  wiped  off. 

The  young  Proteus  is  himself  soon  to  be 
separated  from  his  mistress.  His  father  hears 
that  men  wonder  that  his  son  is  idling  at  home, 
in  an  age  when  the  active  spirits  are  seeking 
preferment  and  knowledge  in  foreign  wars,  in 
distant  discoveries,  in  travel.  The  poet  is  de- 
scribing his  own  age.  It  was  one  of  much  am- 
bition and  stir  of  intellect.  The  Drakes  and 
Raleighs  were  on  the  sea,  looking  for  fortune 
in  dangerous  exploits  and  perilous  voyages. 
The  Sidneys  were  fighting  on  land,  with  the 
courage  and  grace  of  a  courtly  chivalry.  There 
were  yet  tournaments,  which  were  splendid 
pageants  and  gay  schools  for  carpet-knights. 
Travel  there  was,  even  to  an  universal  fashion. 
There  were  not,  indeed,  summer  explorations 
of  Egypt,  or  holiday  tours  in  the  New  World. 
But  all  men  who  could  afford  the  time  and 
money  went  to  Italy,  and  to  swim  "  in  a  gon- 
dola" was  no  distinction.  English  youths,  too, 
studied  in  foreign  universities.  The  Reforma- 
tion had  opened  the  fountains  of  intelligence ; 
and  there  was  in  the  nation  those  elements  of 
thought  and  action  which  betokened  a  crisis  in 
the  human  mind.  The  reign  of  opinion  was 
hastening  onward,  with  its  throes  and  death- 
struggles,  to  triumphs  which  poetry  might  fore- 
shadow, but  which  policy  rarely  foresaw.  Into 
the  world's  great  school  England  was  sending 
her  youth,  when  young  Shakespeare  sent  his 
Valentine  and  Proteus  to  be  there  "  tried  and 
tutor'd." 

Valentine  is  at  the  Duke's  Court  at  Milan. 
He  who  said  to  Proteus  that  "  by  love  the  young 
and  tender  wit  is  turned  to  folly,"  is  now  him- 
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self  a  lover.  His  servant,  Speed,  has  taken 
note  of  his  infirmity ;  and  he  rallies  Valentine 
with  the  freedom  upon  which  the  confidential 
intercourse  of  master  and  man  was  based  in 
those  days.  The  fashion  continued  long  after 
the  time  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  the  English 
fashion,  now,  to  be  proud  and  reserved  with 
those  who  minister  to  our  daily  wants.  Each 
age  has  its  peculiarities.  In  the  observance  of 
distinctions  of  rank  in  our  age,  we  are  some- 
what apt  to  forget  that  there  is  mutual  obliga- 
tion, demanding  mutual  kindness  and  respect, 
even  in  the  intercourse  between  the  payer  of 
wages  and  the  receiver.  Speed  and  Launce  are 
of  the  same  species  as  the  valets  of  the  old 
French  and  Spanish  comedies  and  novels ;  and 
as  we  accept  those  as  representations  of  real 
life,  so  we  may  accept  the  witty  boys  of  "  The 
Two  Gentlemen"  as  identical  with  those  who 
trussed  their  master's  points  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth. 

The  wooing  of  Valentine  to  Silvia,  the  Duke's 
daughter,  is  somewhat  timid  and  hesitating — 
in  accord  with  the  gentleness  of  his  character. 
Silvia  encourages  him  with  a  pretty  feminine 
device,  which  saves  the  utterance  of  her  own 
feelings.  She  has  desired  him  to  write  a  letter 
to  a  "  secret  nameless  friend" — and  that  letter 
she  gives  him  back.  The  servant  Speed  deci- 
phers the  lady's  meaning.  A  rival  to  Valentine 
appears  in  Thurio ;  but  a  more  formidable  rival 
is  at  hand.  The  friend  Proteus  arrives ;  and  is 
introduced  by  Valentine  to  Silvia,  with  all  the 
confidence  of  friendship. 

"  Sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship." 

Valentine  is  betrothed  to  Silvia,  and  he  tells 
his  friend  of  his  good  fortune,  in  the  most  im- 
passioned terms.     That  friend  betrays  him ;  for 
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he  has  become  enamoured  himself  of  Silvia. 
Valentine  is  banished  from  the  Duke's  court. 
Meanwhile,  Julia,  who  had  received  the  first 
vows  of  Proteus,  follows  him  to  Milan,  dis- 
guised as  a  page.  She  hears  her  faithless  lover 
serenading  his  new  mistress;  she  converses 
with  him,  unknown  in  her  disguise;  she  be- 
comes the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Silvia  from  the 
shameless  Proteus.  The  scene  between  Silvia 
and  Julia  is  one  which  Shakespeare  only  could 
have  written — full  of  grace  and  womanly  ten- 
derness. 

Valentine,  banished  from  Milan,  is  seized 
upon  by  outlaws  in  a  forest,  and  compelled  to 
become  their  captain.  Silvia,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Eglamour,  a  steady  friend,  has  fl^ed 
from  her  father's  court,  to  avoid  a  marriage  with 
Thurio.  The  Duke,  Proteus,  Thurio,  and  the 
page  Julia,  hurry  in  search  of  the  fugitives. 
Silvia,  separated  from  her  guide,  has  been 
seized  on  by  outlaws,  and  is  rescued  by  Proteus. 
Valentine  is  near  at  hand,  to  hear  Proteus  en- 
treat and  threaten.  The  banished  man  bitterly 
reproaches  the  false  friend;  but  that  friend  de- 
clares his  penitence : 

"if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence 
I  tender  it  here." 

The  generous  answer  of  Valentine  has  always 
been  a  difficulty  in  the  solution  of  the  plot : 

"By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath  's  appeas'd,— 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee." 

Is  this  some  error  of  the  text?  or  is  it  the  mean- 
ing of  the  poet  that  Valentine  resigns  Silvia  to 
Proteus?  We  think  it  is  the  poet's  meaning. 
Valentine  has  just  exclaimed 

"  Now  I  dare  not  say 
I  have  one  friend  alive." — 
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He  is  a  banished  man — a  companion  of  outlaws. 
He  must  "  count  the  world  a  stranger."  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  might  be  the  purpose  of 
the  poet  to  exhibit  the  romance  of  friendship, 
even  to  the  unnatural  excess  of  abandoning  a 
mistress  to  a  rival.  It  was  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  contrasting  with  the  spirit  of  self- 
assertion  in  Chaucer's  Palamon  and  Arcite. 
But  Julia  discovers  herself — and  then  the  whole 
aspect  is  changed.  Valentine  resents  the  claims 
of  Thurio  to  Silvia — he  is  again  her  betrothed 
lover.  The  Duke  forgives — the  faithless  one 
returns  to  his  duty — the  comedy  ends  with  "  one 
mutual  happiness." 

Shakespeare,  who  was  a  mere  boy  when  he 
married,  has  in  this  comedy  exhibited  some- 
thing of  the  ardent  but  superficial  character  of 
boyish  love.  His  own  Romeo  was  a  lover  be- 
fore he  saw  Juliet. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plays  in  the  first  col- 
lected edition  of  Shakespeare  appears  to  be  an 
arbitrary  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Histo- 
ries," which  are  given  in  the  order  of  events. 
The  "  Comedies"  and  the  "  Tragedies"  seem  to 
have  a  sequence  which  was  probably  accidental, 
but  which  may  have  been  chosen  for  the  sake 
of  variety.  This  order  is  followed  in  most 
modern  editions  of  Shakespeare ;  and  it  will  be 
preserved  in  this  edition. 

We  think  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  an  author  that  the 
reader  should  be  able  to  compare  him  with  him- 
self. In  our  previous  editions  of  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  we  presented  them  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  "  Histories")  in  the  order  in  which 
we  believed  them  to  have  been  written.  The 
effect  of  this  was,  especially  as  regarded  the 
"  Comedies,"  to  offer  some  of  the  weakest  of  the 
great  dramatist's  productions  first  to  the  readers. 
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Some  of  them  might  be  readers  of  Shakespeare 
for  the  first  time.  The  volume  of  "  Comedies" 
of  our  "  National  Edition"  opens  with  "  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  "  The  Comedy 
of  Errors."  Unquestionably  both  these  plays 
are  greatly  inferior  to  such  noble  productions 
as  "  The  Tempest"  and  "  The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice." The  supposed  chronological  order  may 
best  satisfy  the  critic ;  but  it  must  be  supported 
by  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  evidence,  in 
great  part  conjectural.  Those  elaborate  inqui- 
ries, which  too  often  lead  to  dogmatical  asser- 
tions, are  scarcely  within  the  range  of  "  The 
Stratford  Edition."  The  order  of  the  original 
folio  is  an  artificial  arrangement,  but  not  with- 
out its  advantages.  It  may,  in  its  aggregate 
effects,  give  something  of  the  same  pleasure 
which  we  derive  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
natural  landscape  as  distinguished  from  a  formal 
parterre.  This  absence  of  a  principle  of  ar- 
rangement produces  contrast,  and  thus  insensi- 
bly develops  the  critical  feeling  in  the  reader. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  illustrate  our  meaning  by 
a  few  observations  upon  the  two  plays  in  this 
volume. 

We  believe  "  The  Tempest"  to  be  a  play  of 
Shakespeare's  matured  intellect;  and  "The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  a  play  of  his  ear- 
liest period.  It  does  not  require  any  refine- 
ment of  criticism  in  a  reader  to  be  struck  with 
the  prodigious  difference  of  tone  in  these  two 
productions.  They  are  both  works  purely 
imaginative,  and  belong  to  the  class  of  romantic 
dramas.  And  yet  "  The  Tempest,"  with  its 
supernatural  structure — its  magician,  its  spirits, 
its  monster,  its  music  in  the  air,  its  rapid  trans- 
formations— we  feel  to  be  a  reality.  On  the 
other  hand,  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
with  its  ordinary  love-story,  we  feel  to  be,  so 
to  speak,  unreal.     This  characteristic  of  reality, 
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as  opposed  to  what  is  featureless  and  shadowy, 
is  the  great  triumph  of  all  Art,  whether  that  of 
the  Poet  or  the  Painter.  But  this  excellence  is 
almost  invariably  the  result  of  continued  efforts 
of  industry.  Ben  Jonson  truly  said,  applying 
the  saying  to  Shakespeare,  that  "  a  good  poet's 
made  as  well  as  born."  There  must  have  been 
years  of  labor  before  the  genius  that  produced 
"  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  could  have 
produced  "  The  Tempest."  It  is  not  merely  the 
great  solemn  thoughts  that  we  find  in  "  The 
Tempest,"  or  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the 
supernatural  machinery,  that  so  raise  it  above 
the  play  before  us,  and  some  others  of  Shake- 
speare's earlier  works.  But  it  is,  to  our  minds, 
the  perfect  distinctness  with  which  the  dialogue 
presents  the  plot  and  characters  to  our  view. 
Look  at  the  loves  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda. 
That  exquisite  woman  had  never  before  seen  a 
man,  except  her  father.  How  clear  is  the  con- 
ception of  this  most  difficult  position.  What 
grace,  what  tenderness,  what  confiding  modesty ! 
This  is  the  work  of  the  great  matured  artist. 
The  Julias  and  Silvias  of  the  earlier  play  are 
the  sketches  of  a  youth.  They  are  very  deli- 
cate and  pretty ;  but  they  are  lifeless  by  com- 
parison. The  one  reality  of  "  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona"  is  Launce — a  true  creation  of 
that  comic  power  which  in  Shakespeare  is  al- 
most instinctive. 
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"When  that  I  was  a  little  tiny  boy,"  I  was 
taken  to  a  great  fete  (as  such  holiday-making 
was  called)  in  the  gardens  of  Queen  Charlotte's 
house  at  Frogmore.  Among  other  delights  of 
that  time,  there  was  a  play,  or  rather  scenes  of 
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a  play,  acted  before  the  portico,  or  colonnade, 
of  the  mansion.  The  royal  audience  sat  on  the 
temporary  stage,  and  the  miscellaneous  com- 
pany stood  on  the  sunny  lawn.  The  scenes 
were  from  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  I 
believe  that  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  a 
theatrical  representation ;  and  how  intense  was 
my  enjoyment!  What  glorious  fun  it  was,  to 
behold  the  fat  man  crammed  into  the  dirty-linen 
basket,  and  afterward  beaten  as  the  Witch  of 
Brentford!  Did  years  of  critical  experience 
ever  bring  such  dramatic  pleasure  as  that  hour 
of  childhood  at  Frogmore.^  What  mattered  it 
to  me  who  played  Falstaff,  or  who  Mrs.  Ford? 
I  believe  they  were  great  actors  from  London. 
To  my  mind  they  were  real  people,  and  at  any 
rate  they  became  to  me  realities.  Falstaff,  and 
Quickly,  and  mine  Host  of  the  Garter,  and 
Slender,  and  Anne  Page,  certainly  dwelt  once 
at  Windsor.  I  used  to  fancy  where  they  lived 
in  the  dingy  old  town.  I  could  tell  the  precise 
spot  where  he  of  the  buck-basket  went  hissing 
hot  into  the  Thames.  I  believed  in  Heme's 
Oak.  I  knew  the  pit  where  the  fairies  danced. 
Might  I  not,  then,  cordially  agree  with  Dr. 
Warton,  that "  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  '  is 
the  most  complete  specimen  of  Shakespeare's 
comic  powers,"  when  I  look  back  upon  half  a 
century  of  the  delight  which  it  has  afforded  me? 
"Comparisons  are  odorous,"  says  honest  Dog- 
berry ;  and  therefore  I  will  not  controvert  Dr. 
Warton's  opinion. 

This  play  has  the  remarkable  distinction  of 
being  the  only  one  of  Shakespeare's  Comedies, 
of  which  the  Locality  and  the  Characters  are 
English.  It  is  thus  more  essentially  a  Comedy 
of  Manners  than  any  other  of  the  Poet's  works. 
And  they  are  the  manners  of  Shakespeare's 
own  time.  If  the  characters  of  Falstaff,  and 
Bardolph,  and  Nym  had  not  existed  in  the  two 
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Historical  Plays  of  Henry  IV.,  we  might  have 
said,  without  any  impropriety,  that  this  was  as 
much  a  play  of  Elizabethan  manners  and  char- 
acters, as  Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man  in  his 
Humor."  Many  curious  questions  arise  out  of 
this  identity  of  persons  with  the  great  comic 
scenes  of  Henry  IV.  Was  "  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor"  produced  before  or  after  "  Henry 
IV."?  Was  it  meant  as  a  continuation  of  the 
comic  scenes  of  that  drama?  Is  the  tradition  a 
true  one  that  Queen  Elizabeth  desired  to  see 
Falstaff  in  love?  There  is  an  earlier  text  of 
this  comedy  than  the  folio  of  1623,  and  the  dif- 
ferences are  very  great ;  but  that  was  not  pub- 
lished till  1602,  several  years  after  the  Henry 
IV.  had  been  published.  The  real  date  of  the 
play  is  not  in  the  least  settled  by  that  earlier 
publication.  Rightly  to  appreciate  this  comedy, 
it  is,  we  conceive,  absolutely  necessary  to  dis- 
sociate it  from  the  historical  plays  of  "  Henry 
IV."  and  "  Henry  V."  Whether  Shakespeare 
produced  the  original  sketch  of  "  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"  before  those  plays,  and  re- 
modelled it  after  their  appearance, — or  whether 
he  produced  both  the  original  sketch  and  the 
finished  performance  when  his  audiences  were 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  Falstaff,  Shallow, 
Pistol,  Nym,  Bardolph,  and  Mistress  Quickly  of 
"Henry  IV."  and  "  Henry  V." — it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  he  did  not  intend  "  The  Merry 
Wives"  as  a  continuation.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  not  to  associate  the  period  of  the 
Comedy  with  the  period  of  the  Histories.  For 
although  the  characters  which  are  common  to 
all  the  dramas  act  in  the  comedy  under  very 
different  circumstances,  and  are,  to  our  minds, 
not  only  different  in  their  moods,  but  in  some 
of  their  distinctive  features,  they  must  each  be 
received  as  identical — alter  et  idem.  Still  the 
connection  must  be  as  far  as  possible  removed 
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from  our  view,  that  we  may  avoid  comparisons 
which  the  author  certainly  was  desirous  to  avoid, 
when  in  remodelling  the  comedy  he  introduced 
no  circumstances  which  could  connect  it  with 
the  histories;  and  when  he  not  only  did  not 
reject  what  would  be  called  the  anachronisms 
of  the  first  sketch,  but  in  the  perfect  play  heaped 
on  such  anachronisms  with  a  profuseness  that 
is  not  exhibited  in  any  other  of  his  dramas. 
We  must,  therefore,  not  only  dissociate  the 
characters  of  "  The  Merry  Wives"  from  the  simi- 
lar characters  of  the  histories,  but  suffer  our 
minds  to  slide  into  the  belief  that  the  manners 
of  the  times  of  Henry  IV.  had  sufficient  points 
in  common  with  those  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth, 
to  justify  the  poet  in  taking  no  great  pains  to 
distinguish  between  them.  We  must  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  carried  away  with  the  nature 
and  fun  of  this  comedy,  without  encumbering 
our  minds  with  any  precise  idea  of  the  social 
circumstances  under  which  the  characters  lived. 
The  tradition,  first  published  by  Rowe,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  well  pleased  by  the 
character  of  Falstaff  in  "  Henry  IV.,"  that  she 
commanded  its  author  "  to  continue  it  for  one 
play  more,  and  to  show  him  in  love,"  is  based 
upon  an  earlier  tradition,  related  by  Dennis  in 
1702,  that  "this  comedy  was  written  at  her 
command,  and  by  her  direction,  and  she  was  so 
eager  to  see  it  acted,  that  she  commanded  it  to 
be  finished  in  fourteen  days."  There  is  nothing 
in  the  construction  of  the  comedy  inconsistent 
with  this  latter  tradition.  Elizabeth  was  living 
at  Windsor  some  six  or  seven  years  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  She  was  building 
her  new  Gallery,  and  constructing  her  North 
Terrace.  Her  Majesty's  Players  would  be  there 
to  entertain  her.  Shakespeare  would  wander 
about  the  Castle  and  the  Park,  and  by  the  banks 
of  the  gentle  river.     He  would  gossip  with  the 
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people  of  the  town,  and  partake  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  some  Mr.  Page,  who  had  "  a  hot  venison 
pasty  to  dinner."  His  "Host  of  the  Garter" 
would  tell  him,  over  a  glass  of  sack,  of  some  of 
the  facts  and  jests  of  his  own  experience :  how 
a  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  had  really  come  to 
Windsor  in  1 592,  and  how  mine  Host  had  "  made 
grand  preparation,"  and  had  been  "  cozened"  of 
his  horses.  The  poet  might  have  picked  up 
some  merry  story  of  an  antiquated  and  fat  cour- 
tier, who  had  been  led  into  all  sorts  of  ridiculous 
scrapes  by  two  Windsor  wives,  who  plotted  to 
mortify  their  battered  admirer;  and  how  the 
husband  of  one  was  of  a  jealous  nature  and  fell 
into  the  plot,  much  perplexed  himself,  but  un- 
consciously punishing  his  tormentor.  The 
French  Doctor  and  the  Welsh  parson,  no  doubt, 
dwelt  in  some  one  of  the  little  gabled  houses  of 
the  old  town;  but  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Nym, 
came,  with  Falstaff,  from  the  Capital.  Sweet 
Anne  Page  was  the  beauty  of  Windsor,  with  her 
crowds  of  admirers, — her  own  true  Fenton,  and 
her  absurd  Doctor  Caius,  and  the  silly  young 
stranger,  who  came  to  stay  a  little  while,  with 
his  cousin  the  justice,  from  the  county  of  Glos- 
ter.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  company;  and 
such  as  one  whose  "  mind  and  hand  went  to- 
gether, and  what  he  thought  he  uttered  with 
easiness,"  might  easily  work  up  into  a  pretty 
comedy,  for  a  queen's  solace,  in  fourteen  days. 
And  a  ver}^  spirited  comedy  it  is ; — perhaps 
not  so  full  of  the  surpassing  beauties  of  Shake- 
speare as  his  comic  masterpieces,  such  as 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  or  "  As  You  Like  It,"  or  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,"— but  full  of  bustle  and 
fun — broad  portraits  of  individuals  in  their 
peculiarities,  and  profound  touches  of  what  is 
universal  in  character.  The  sensual  and  rapa- 
cious Falstaff  is  so  steeped  in  overweening 
vanity  and  loose  principle,  that  we  rejoice  in 
14 
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every  new  turn  of  his  misadventures ;  but  we 
never  hate  him.  We  laugh  at  his  degradations, 
and  feel  that  shame  is  the  severest  infliction 
that  is  necessary  for  the  correction  of  such  fol- 
lies; and  that  the  unclean  knight  is  fully  pun- 
ished when  he  says,  "  I  begin  to  perceive  that  I 
am  made  an  ass."  In  the  same  way  the  jealousy 
of  Ford  is  more  ludicrous  than  pitiable;  he 
never  carries  our  sympathies  with  him,  because 
we  see  that  he,  also,  is  an  enormous  self-de- 
ceiver. For  the  same  reason,  we  have  no  blame 
for  the  devices  of  the  two  Merry  Wives,  who 
carry  on  their  plots  against  the  old  debauchee 
and  the  unreasoning  husband  in  a  triumphant 
spirit  of  good  humor,  from  the  first  scene  to  the 
last.  Even  the  under-plot,  which  ends  in  the 
marriage  of  Anne  Page  with  Fenton,  goes  for- 
ward in  the  same  spirit  of  merriment  and  mis- 
take ;  and  the  quarrels  of  the  French  doctor  and 
the  Welsh  parson  are  as  sure  to  end  in  the  same 
unextinguishable  frolic  and  humor.  The  whole 
play  is  a  remarkable  example  of  Shakespeare's 
power  of  throwing  the  sunshine  of  good  temper 
over  the  embroilments  that  arise  out  of  his 
situations  and  characters.  The  mad  Host  rec- 
onciles Caius  and  Sir  Hugh;  Mistress  Ford 
knows  how  to  shut  up  the  jealousy  of  her  hus- 
band ;  Master  Fenton  and  Mistress  Anne  disarm 
the  opposition  of  father  and  mother;  and  even 
poor  Sir  John, — ducked,  cudgelled,  pinched, 
burned,  crowned  with  a  buck's  head,  and  flouted 
on  every  side, — when  fairly  subdued,  has  the 
prospect  of  a  good  supper  at  Page's  house,  to 

"  Laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  i.  re." 
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There  never  was  in  real  life  a  stronger  con- 
trast between  any  series  of  events,  any  set  of 
characters,  and  any  code  of  principles  by  which 
actions  and  passions  are  to  be  judged,  than  is 
shown  in  the  two  stories  of  "  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  and  "  Measure  for  Measure."  The 
one  presents  that  good-natured  view  of  human 
affairs  in  which  vice  is  treated  as  folly.  The 
other,  the  severe  view,  in  which  vice  is  exhib- 
ited in  its  madness,  its  subtlety,  and  its  gross- 
ness;  and  the  poet  sits  apart,  like  an  inflexible 
judge,  to  have  no  tolerance  for  crime,  and  no 
pity  for  ignorance.  But,  throughout  this  drama, 
which  Coleridge,  with  much  truth,  designates 
as  the  only  painful  part  of  Shakespeare's  genu- 
ine works,  we  have  magical  touches  of  poetry, 
which  have  entered  deeply  into  the  national 
mind,  and  there  will  abide  for  all  time.  Even 
the  grosser  comic  scenes  are  not  like  the  gross- 
nesses  of  Massinger  and  Dekker,  brought  in  to 
make  a  vulgar  audience  laugh.  They  show  the 
tainted  atmosphere  in  which  the  whole  action  of 
the  play  moves  on.  They  come  before  us  like 
the  revolting  incidents  of  the  real  dramas  of 
courts  of  justice,  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  the  truth  which  is  sought  for  clear  and 
consistent.  Let  the  reader  skip  these  scenes, 
if  he  so  please ;  but  let  him  not  think  that  they 
are  here  for  the  promotion  of  licentiousness. 

There  is  a  story  which  may,  or  not,  be  his- 
toricall)^  true — a  story  whose  truth  may  be 
doubted,  because  it  is  told  of  different  persons, 
and  its  scene  laid  in  various  times  and  countries 
— but  which  is  consistent  with  probability,  and 
is  of  tmiversal  interest.     It  is  the  story  of  an 
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unhappy  woman  who  sacrifices  her  honor  to  a 
scoundrel  in  authority,  to  save  the  life  of  one 
she  loves.  Her  sacrifice  is  disregarded ;  the  life 
is  not  spared.  The  story  is  told  of  Colonel 
Kirke,  a  ferocious  officer  employed  by  James 
II.  after  the  insurrection  of  Monmouth.  Mr. 
Macaulay  says — "  This  tale  an  impartial  judge 
must  reject.  It  is  unsupported  by  proof.  The 
earliest  authority  for  it  is  a  poem  written  by 
Pomfret."  Mr.  Macaulay  adds — "The  story  is 
one  which,  long  before  Kirke  was  born,  had 
been  told  of  many  other  oppressors,  and  had 
become  a  favorite  theme  of  novelists  and  dram- 
atists. Two  politicians  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Rhynsault,  the  favorite  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  and  Oliver  le  Dain,  the  favorite  of  Louis 
the  Eleventh,  had  been  accused  of  the  same 
crime.  Cintio  had  taken  it  for  the  subject  of  a 
romance:  Whetstone  had  made,  out  of  Cintio's 
narrative,  the  rude  play  of  Promos  and  Cas- 
sandra; and  Shakespeare  had  borrowed  from 
Whetstone  the  plot  of  the  noble  tragi-comedy 
of  'Measure  for  Measure.'"  It  was  scarcely 
necessary  for  the  eloquent  historian  to  point 
out  the  essential  difference  in  the  two  plots. 
Cassandra  yielded  to  Promos,  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should  afterward  marry  her.  Isa- 
bella rejects  with  holy  indignation  every  ad- 
vance of  the  base  viceroy.  The  leading  idea  of 
the  character  of  Isabella  is  that  of  one  who 
abides  the  direst  temptation  which  can  be  pre- 
sented to  an  unsuspecting  and  loving  woman — 
the  temptation  of  saving  the  life  of  one  most 
dear,  by  submitting  to  a  shame  which  the 
sophistry  of  self-love  might  represent  as  scarcely 
criminal.  She  never  doubts  of  her  proper 
course.  She  has  a  great  sustaining  principle. 
The  foundation  of  her  character  is  religion. 
Out  of  that  sacred  source  spring  her  humility — 
her  purity,   which   cannot  understand  oblique 
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purposes  and  suggestions — her  courage — her 
passionate  indignation  at  the  selfishness  of  her 
brother,  who  would  have  sacrificed  her  to  attain 
his  own  safety.  It  is  in  the  conception  of  such 
a  character  that  we  see  the  transcendent  superi- 
ority of  Shakespeare  over  other  dramatists. 
The  "  thing  enskied  and  sainted"  was  not  for 
any  of  his  greatest  contemporaries  to  conceive 
and  delineate. 

The  German  critic,  Ulrici,  has  sketched  the 
character  of  Angelo  vigorously  and  truly : — 
"  Angelo,  who  makes  profession  of  a  rigorous 
moral  purity,  boasts  continually  of  his  virtue, 
urges  chastisement  and  severity,  and  inexorably 
persecutes  sin  and  weakness — who,  in  fact,  has 
also  the  will  to  be  what  he  seems, — even  he 
falls  from  his  arrogant  height,  in  a  far  worse 
manner,  into  the  same  crime  that,  contrary  to 
his  pledged  word,  he  would  punish  with  the  full 
severity  of  the  law."  The  Duke  is  the  personi- 
fication of  a  weak  ruler.  He  had  utterly  failed 
in  the  prevention  of  crime ; — he  had  fostered 
vice  by  neglect,  and  then  rushes  to  punishment, 
deputing  his  power  to  another,  lest  he  himself 
should  be  open  to  slander.  The  play  is  a  pro- 
found satire  upon  the  inadequacy  of  human 
laws  to  enforce  public  morals  upon  a  principle 
of  fear;  and  of  the  inconsistencies  and  wrongs 
of  any  administration  of  justice  that  depends 
upon  the  individual  temper  and  character  of  the 
administrator. 
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There  are  two  shadows  of  Antipholus  float- 
ing before  us,  and  two  of  Dromio.  How  shall 
we  distinguish  between  them? 

Antipholus  is  just  come  to  Ephesus.  Surely 
we  shall  know  him  again ;  for  he  describes  him- 
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self,  in  describing  his  slave  Dromio,  who,  when 
Antipholus  is  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
lightens  his  humor  with  his  merry  jests.  An- 
tipholus has  an  earnest  purpose — he  is  in  search 
of  a  lost  mother  and  a  brother.  He  has  been 
seven  years  upon  that  weary  quest — he  is  to  the 
world  like  a  drop  of  water,  that  in  the  ocean 
seeks  another  drop.  But  the  merry  Dromio — 
we  have  only  seen  him  for  an  instant.  He  is 
here  again — a  sententious  drawling  humorist. 
Is  he  the  Dromio  who  was  just  now  sent  away 
with  the  gold?  He  is  the  same  in  outward  ap- 
pearance ;  but  he  has  a  tale  of  his  mistress 
waiting  her  husband's  return  to  dinner — of  a 
capon  burned,  and  a  pig  over-roasted.  It  is  a 
puzzle.  But  he  comes  again.  And  now  he 
denies  his  former  tale  of  his  mistress  and  the 
dinner; — and  instead  of  his  solemn  enunciation, 
speaks  with  infinite  volubility,  and  bandies  jests 
with  his  master,  and  makes  his  master  laugh 
away  his  ill-humor.  The  wife  and  sister  of 
Antipholus  come,  and  they  confirm  the  story  of 
the  dinner;  and  call  Antipholus  husband  and 
brother.  But  he  says  to  the  jealous  lady  that 
he  knows  her  not;  and  Dromio  says  that  he 
never  saw  her  before.  The  lady  persists.  An- 
tipholus thinks  he  dreams.  Dromio  says,  this 
is  the  fairy  land.     And  so  they  go  to  dinner. 

Antipholus  is  now  on  the  outside  of  the  house 
with  Dromio,  who  says  that  he  had  vainly  sum- 
moned his  master  to  dinner,  and  had  been 
charged  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold.  But 
the  door  is  locked ;  and  there  is  a  Dromio  within 
who  will  not  open  it.  Now  we  see  the  shadows 
of  two  Dromios.  The  Antipholus  without  the 
house  gets  furious — and  his  anger  shapes  itself 
into  a  paltry  device  to  spite  his  wife.  But  the 
Antipholus  within,  bewildered,  tears  himself 
away  from  the  anxious  wife,  and  from  the  sister 
who  hath  almost  made  him  traitor  to  himself. 
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Now  we  see  the  shadows  of  two  Antipholuses. 
Each  is  alike,  but  yet  each  is  different. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  keep  the  characters 
distinct  in  the  mind.  When  the  Antipholus  of 
Ephesus  comes  upon  the  scene  with  his  own 
Dromio,  whom  he  sends  for  a  rope  to  beat  his 
wife,  we  see  that  the  two  are  properly  assorted. 
When  the  Dromio  of  Syracuse  comes  to  say  the 
ship  is  ready,  and  he  is  sent  for  money  to  pay 
the  importunate  goldsmith,  we  see  the  course 
of  the  "Errors."  All  that  follows — the  arrest 
of  the  man  for  payment  of  the  chain  who  had 
not  the  chain, — and  the  demand  of  the  courtesan 
for  her  ring  from  the  man  who  had  not  the  ring 
— is  now  clear.  The  passionate  wife — the  rav- 
ing husband — the  weeping  sister — the  lunatic's 
fetters — are  all  natural  consequences  of  a  con- 
fusion which  would  have  been  mere  farce,  if 
the  story  were  not  held  together  by  a  grave  in- 
troduction, which  the  reader  will  not  easily  for- 
get, and  by  a  poetical  conclusion  which  recon- 
ciles all  contradictions. 

^geon,  an  aged  merchant  of  Syracuse,  has 
come  to  Ephesus  in  search  of  a  lost  son.  He 
has  spent  five  summers  in  farthest  Greece, 
roaming  through  the  bounds  of  Asia.  Ephesus 
and  Syracuse  are  at  deadly  enmity;  and  they 
each  have  made  a  law  to  admit  no  traffic  in 
their  adverse  towns,  under  the  penalty  of  death 
or  a  ransom  of  a  thousand  marks.  The  duke  of 
Ephesus,  who  sentences  ^geon  to  this  for- 
feiture of  life,  in  default  of  property,  is  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  who  would  spare  him  if  it  were 
"not  against  our  laws."  Kind-hearted  men  in 
all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  have  administered 
bloody  and  cruel  laws,  and  called  them  justice. 
These  laws  of  Ephesus  and  Syracuse  were  laws 
of  commercial  jealousy,  which,  under  some  pre- 
text or  other,  have  long  separated  nations,  and 
shut  up  the  good  gifts  of  heaven  in  narrow  con- 
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fines,  instead  of  distributing  them  among  all 
mankind.  And  for  this  unholy  system  ^geon 
must  die.  In  the  age  of  Elizabeth  goods  were 
confiscated,  and  ships  were  burned,  when  the 
government  of  England,  and  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands,  chose  to  injure  the  people 
of  either  country  under  the  pretence  of  protect- 
ing industry.  The  penalty  of  death  which 
Shakespeare  has  imagined  as  the  law  of  Ephesus 
and  Syracuse,  is  a  covert  satire  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  such  enactments — in  the  same  way 
that  hanging  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house 
above  the  value  of  five  shillings  was  an  awful 
mockery  of  every  system  of  penal  law  that 
seeks  to  repress  crime  by  mere  terror. 

The  helpless  ^geon  tells  his  story.  He  was 
born  in  Syracuse,  and  there  he  wed.  His 
wealth  increased  by  prosperous  voyages ;  till  at 
the  death  of  his  factor,  he  went  to  Epidamnum, 
whither  his  wife,  six  months  afterward,  followed 
him,  and  arrived  safe.  There  she  became  the 
joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons,  and  in  the 
same  inn,  at  the  same  hour,  a  poor  mean  woman 
was  delivered  of  male  twins.  These  boys  (for  it 
was  at  a  period  when  domestic  slavery  was 
tolerated)  the  merchant  bought,  and  brought 
up  to  attend  his  sons.  In  a  short  time  they  re- 
solved to  return  home.  A  storm  came  on — the 
sailors  deserted  the  ship,  leaving  ^geon,  his 
wife,  and  the  four  children,  to  their  fate.  On 
board  was  a  spare  mast,  and,  before  the  ship 
sank,  the  wife  of  ^geon,  with  one  of  the  twins 
and  one  little  slave,  were  bound  at  one  end, 
while  j^geon  secured  himself  and  the  other  two 
children  at  the  other  end.  They  floated  straight 
with  the  stream,  when  suddenly  their  mast  was 
driven  against  a  rock,  and  split  in  the  midst. 
The  wife  and  her  infant  charge  were  picked  up, 
as  the  husband  saw.  ^geon,  with  the  children 
of  his  care,  was  succored  by  a  passing  ship, 
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whose  crew  knew  whom  it  was  their  hap  to 
save.  They  returned  to  their  old  home;  and 
there  the  one  son,  and  his  attendant,  grew  up 
with  the  father,  till  at  eighteen  they  determined 
to  set  forth  in  search  of  their  brothers,  ^geon 
was  thus  separated  from  all  who  once  formed 
his  family.  After  two  years'  fruitless  longing, 
he  resolved  to  seek  them.  A  solitary  man,  he 
was  now  ready  to  welcome  death — and  he  was 
to  die,  if  that  one  day  could  afford  him  no  help 
from  friends  in  Ephesus.  Here  would  be  the 
end  of  his  weary  pilgrimage — here  his  place  of 
rest. 

It  is  this  story,  so  beautifully  told  by  the 
Poet,  that  furnishes  a  clew  to  all  the  strange 
"  Errors"  that  naturally  belong  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  pair  of  twins.  All  the  mistakes 
are  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Conflicting  evidence  as  to  identity  of  person 
is  constantly  occurring  in  legal  proceedings. 
Ulrici,  the  German  critic,  says  of  this  series  of 
mistakes  of  identity,  that  herein  "  the  truth  (not 
more  comic  than  tragic)  is  most  strikingly  im- 
pressed upon  us,  that  the  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance of  man  run  so  nicely  into  each  other,  that 
the  boundary  line  almost  disappears,  and  that 
the  very  convictions  which  we  look  upon  as  the 
most  certain  and  the  best  grounded,  may,  per- 
haps, turn  out  to  be  nothing  but  error  or  decep- 
tion." In  such  cases  as  that  of  the  Antipholuses 
and  the  Dromios  the  errors  arise  from  imperfect 
observation.  In  real  life  there  are  individual 
peculiarities  associated  with  that  general  re- 
semblance which  is  so  often  deceptive  in  twins. 
There  are  peculiarities  either  of  gait,  or  voice, 
or  dress — and  almost  always  of  character. 
Shakespeare  has  indicated  such  peculiarities 
most  distinctly  in  his  Dromios  and  Antipho- 
luses; and  the  spectator  of  the  comedy  may 
soon  detect  them. 
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The  intervention  of  The  Abbess — the  lost 
wife  of  ^geon — reconciles  all  doubts  and  dif- 
ferences. She  was  saved,  with  her  son  and  the 
twin  Dromio,  as  they  floated  on  the  broken 
mast,  by  men  of  Epidamnum ;  but  rude  fisher- 
men of  Corinth  took  the  children  away.  Their 
fortunes  were  propitious ;  for  being  brought  to 
Ephesus  by  the  uncle  of  the  duke,  Antipholus 
found  in  that  duke  a  generous  patron.  And 
now  Emilia  meets  her  lost  husband,  whose  life 
is  spared  even  without  ransom,  and  she  finds 
her  children  after  twenty-five  years'  separation. 
It  is  a  new  nativity;  and  there  shall  be  joy  at 
that  gossip's  feast  to  which  all  are  invited. 
Antipholus  of  Syracuse  will  marry  the  "  siren," 
and  in  the  gentleness  of  his  nature,  whenever 
new  doubts  and  diificulties  arise  in  their  course, 
he  will  say  to  her, 

"Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak." 

The  Dromio  of  Syracuse  and  the  Dromio  of 
Ephesus  will  be  no  more  confounded,  as  they 
"go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before  another." 
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Leonato,  the  governor  of  Messina,  hath  a 
fair  daughter — an  only  child.  Hero.  He  hath 
a  niece,  too,  abiding  with  him,  Beatrice.  There 
has  been  war,  but  it  is  ended;  and  certain 
Italian  and  Spanish  noblemen  are  returned  to 
Sicily.  Don  Pedro,  Prince  of  Arragon,  comes 
to  Messina,  with  his  young  favorites,  Claudio 
of  Florence,  and  Benedick  of  Padua.  They  are 
all  warmly  welcomed  by  Leonato.  Claudio  had 
seen  Hero  before  he  went  to  the  wars.  Bene- 
dick had  met  Beatrice  in  many  a  skirmish  of 
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wit.  For  Beatrice  is  smart  and  clever;  and  her 
uncle  says  truly,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  merry 
war  between  her  and  signor  Benedick.  With 
this  courtly  company  comes  also  Don  John,  the 
illegitimate  brother  of  Don  Pedro — an  envious 
plotting  miscreant,  who  makes  no  secret  to  his 
companions  of  his  evil  wishes.  These  are  the 
characters  out  of  whose  proceedings  "  Much 
Ado"  is  to  be  evolved. 

Claudio  is  enamoured  of  Hero ;  and  his  friend 
Don  Pedro  encourages  his  wooing.  The  prince 
will  himself  break  the  matter  to  her,  and  to  her 
father.  There  is  a  masked  ball  in  Leonato's 
house.  The  prince,  as  one  of  the  maskers, 
takes  Hero  aside.  Don  John  has  possessed  him- 
self of  Pedro's  intention;  and  begins  his  design 
by  inciting  Claudio  to  jealousy.  But  the  frank 
and  faithful  prince  soon  dispels  his  fears.  He 
has  won  the  lady  for  his  friend,  and  obtained 
the  father's  consent.  During  this  love-suit 
Beatrice  has  encountered  Benedick;  and,  pre- 
tending not  to  know  him,  has  huddled  jest  after 
jest  upon  him,  so  that  he  says,  "  I  stood  like  a 
man  at  a  mark,  with  a  whole  army  shooting  at 
me."  But  the  prince,  and  Claudio,  and  his  be- 
trothed Hero,  have  a  little  plot  to  make  Beatrice 
fall  in  love  with  Benedick,  and  Benedick  with 
Beatrice.  There  is  a  more  serious  plot  which 
the  malicious  Don  John  is  brewing,  with  a  fit 
instrument  of  wickedness,  Borachio. 

The  comic  plot  against  Benedick  and  Beatrice 
proceeds  after  this  fashion:  Benedick  is  in 
Leonato's  garden.  He  soliloquizes  about  the 
folly  of  Claudio  in  being  in  love.  For  himself, 
"  till  all  graces  be  in  one  woman,  one  woman 
shall  not  come  in  my  grace."  She  must  be 
rich,  wise,  virtuous,  fair,  mild,  noble,  "  of  good 
discourse,  an  excellent  musician,  and  her  hair 
shall  be  of  what  color  it  please  God."  Benedick 
hides  in   an   arbor  when  he  sees  the   prince, 
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Claudio,  and  Leonato  coming.  They  know  he 
is  hiding.  After  one  of  those  charming  inter- 
vals of  repose,  in  which  music  heightens  the 
luxury  of  quiet,  they  talk  of  Beatrice.  They 
say  she  loves  him,  but  that  she  will  never  de- 
clare her  love,  "  and  she  will  die  if  he  woo  her, 
rather  than  she  will  'bate  one  breath  of  her 
accustomed  crossness."  Benedick  is  captured: 
"  Love  me !  why,  it  must  be  requited.  .  .  . 
When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did  not 
think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married."  In  the 
same  garden,  the  same  stratagem  is  played 
upon  Beatrice,  by  Hero  and  her  gentlewoman 
Ursula.  They  know  she  is  in  "  the  pleached 
bower;"  and  they  come  near  it;  and  they  talk 
how  "Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirely;" 
and  how  "  disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in 
her  eyes."  The  proud  witty  lady  is  subdued  to 
exclaim,  "  Benedick,  love  on,  I  will  requite 
thee." 

The  serious  plot  against  Claudio  and  Hero 
proceeds  thus :  Don  John  comes  to  his  brother 
and  Claudio,  and  tells  them  that  Hero  is  dis- 
loyal, and  that  they  shall  have  proof  of  her 
faithlessness,  even  on  the  night  before  her  in- 
tended marriage.  Borachio  tells  the  story  to 
his  companion  Conrade :  "  Know,  that  I  have  to- 
night woo'd  Margaret,  the  lady  Hero's  gentle- 
woman, by  the  name  of  Hero ;  she  leans  me  out 
at  her  mistress'  chamber-window,  bids  me  a 
thousand  times  good-night.  The  prince,  Clau- 
dio, and  my  master,  planted,  and  placed,  and 
possessed  by  my  master  Don  John,  saw  afar  off 
in  the  orchard  this  amiable  encounter."  The 
result  was  clear :  "  Away  went  Claudio  enraged." 

We  now  approach  the  tragic  part  of  this  story. 
Claudio  and  Hero  stand  before  the  altar.  Hero 
is  rejected  with  scorn  and  loathing.  Don  Pedro 
vindicates  the  justice  of  this  cruelty.  He  had 
himself  seen  her  "  talk  with  a  ruffian   at   her 
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chamber-window."  The  wounded  lover,  the 
heart-broken  father,  the  wronged  maiden. 
Where  is  all  this  to  end? 

Friar  Francis,  who  was  in  attendance  to  per- 
form the  marriage-rite,  has  the  sense  to  discover 
that  this  "  Much  Ado"  is  "  about  nothing."  When 
the  unhappy  father  is  bewildered  in  his  daugh- 
ter's shame,  the  friar  has  been  a  watchful  ob- 
server of  the  manifest  indications  of  guilt  or 
innocence : — 

"  I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  face  ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes  ; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appear'd  a  fire, 
To  burn  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth." 

Hero  had  swooned.  The  friar,  being  alone 
with  the  father.  Hero,  Beatrice,  and  Benedick, 
counsels  that  she  should  be  given  out  for  dead, 
so  as  to  "  change  slander  for  remorse."  Bene- 
dick advises  Leonato  to  consent.  This  fatal 
altar-scene  is  the  crisis  of  the  love  of  Benedick 
and  Beatrice.  The  lady,  after  all,  is  not  that 
smart,  conventional  thing  she  has  appeared. 
She  has  a  heart.  She  alone,  when  that  poor 
Hero  appears  deserted  of  all,  has  the  courage  to 
say,— 

"  O,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied  !  " 

The  injury  done  to  Hero  wrings  out  of  Bea- 
trice the  avowal  of  her  regard  for  Benedick. 
They  are  now  bound  together  in  their  common 
sympathy  for  the  unfortunate. 

The  plot  against  Hero  and  Claudio  is  ulti- 
mately discovered;  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
"Much  Ado."  But  the  discovery  is  brought 
about  by  a  singular  agency.  It  is  not  the  calm 
wisdom  of  the  friar,  but  the  dogged  conceit  of 
the  constable,  that  leads  to  the  happy  termina- 
tion, and  prevents  this  termination  coming  too 
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soon.  The  leading  idea  of  this  beautiful  comedy 
is,  that  there  is  a  real  aspect  of  things  which  is 
to  be  seen  by  the  audience,  and  not  seen  by  the 
agents.  Dogberry  and  Verges  are  conceived 
wholly  in  this  spirit.  Those  inimitable  guar- 
dians of  the  night  who  descended  upon  this 
earth  to  bestow  for  all  time  the  blessing  of  irre- 
pressible laughter,  have  been  somewhat  hastily 
shorn  of  their  importance  by  a  great  critic. 
Coleridge  has  said  "  any  other  less  ingeniously 
absurd  watchmen  and  night-constables  would 
have  answered  the  mere  necessities  of  the 
action."  To  this  it  has  been  answered, — "  Make 
Dogberry  in  the  slightest  degree  less  self-satis- 
fied, loquacious,  full  of  the  official  stuff  of  which 
functionaries  are  still  cut  out,  and  the  action 
breaks  down  before  the  rejection  of  Hero  by 
her  lover.  For  it  is  not  the  ingenious  absurdity 
that  prevents  the  detection  of  the  plot  against 
Hero;  it  is  the  absurdity  which  prevents  the 
prompt  disclosure  of  it  after  the  detection.  .  .  . 
The  wise  fellow,  and  the  rich  fellow,  and  the 
fellow  that  hath  had  losses,  and  one  that  hath 
two  gowns,  and  everything  handsome  about 
him,  nevertheless  holds  his  prisoners  fast ;  and 
when  he  comes  to  the  prince,  with  'Marry,  sir, 
they  have  committed  false  report;  moreover, 
they  have  spoken  untruths;  secondarily,  they 
are  slanders ;  sixth  and  lastly,  they  have  belied 
a  lady ;  thirdly,  they  have  verified  unjust  things ; 
and,  to  conclude,  they  are  lying  knaves,'  though 
his  method  be  not  logical,  his  matter  is  all-suffi- 
cient. And  so  we  agree  with  Ulrici,  that  it 
would  be  a  palpable  misunderstanding  to  ask 
what  the  noble  constable  Dogberry  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  to  do  with  the  play.  Dogberry  is 
as  necessary  as  all  the  other  personages; — to 
a  certain  degree  more  necessary.  The  passion- 
ate lover,  the  calm  and  sagacious  prince,  the 
doting  father,  were  the  dupes  of  a  treachery, 
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not  well  compact,  and  carried  through  by  dan- 
gerous instruments.  The}^  make  no  effort  to 
detect  what  would  not  have  been  very  difficult 
of  detection :  they  are  satisfied  to  quarrel  and  to 
lament.  Accident  discovers  what  intelligence 
could  not  penetrate;  and  the  treacherous  slander 
is  manifest  in  all  its  blackness  to  the  wise 
Dogberry : — • 

"  '  Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed.' 

Here  is  the  crowning  irony  of  the  philosophi- 
cal poet.  The  players  of  the  game  of  life  see 
nothing,  or  see  minute  parts  only :  but  the  dull- 
est bystander  has  glimpses  of  something  more."^ 
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If  Shakespeare  had  been  asked  for  the  Plot  of 
"  Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  he  might  have  answered, 
anticipating  Canning's  "  knife-grinder," — ■ 

"Story!    God  bless  you  !    I  have  none  to  tell,  Sir." 

We  have  endeavored,  in  these  notices,  to  de- 
viate from  the  merely  critical  form,  and  seek 
chiefly  to  present  the  dramatic  action  as  a  nar- 
rative. The  structure  of  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost" 
is  at  variance  with  this  plan ;  and  we  therefore 
abridge  what  we  have  formerly  written  in  "  The 
Pictorial  Shakespeare" : — 

Moliere,  in  his  "  Precieuses  Ridicules,"  has 
admirably  hit  off  07ie  affectation  that  had  found 
its  way  into  the  private  life  of  his  own  times. 
The  ladies  aspired  to  be  wooed  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Grand  Cyrus.  Madelon  will  be  called 
Polixene,  and  Cathos  Aminte.  They  dismiss 
their    plain    honest    lovers,   because    marriage 

1 "  Studies  of  Shakespeare."    By  Charles  Knight. 
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ought  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  romance,  and  not 
at  the  beginning.  But  in  "  Love's  Labor's 
Lost"  Shakespeare  presents  us  almost  every 
variety  of  affectation  that  is  founded  upon  a 
misdirection  of  intellectual  activity.  We  have 
here  many  of  the  forms  in  which  cleverness  is 
exhibited  as  opposed  to  wisdom,  and  false  re- 
finement as  opposed  to  simplicity.  The  affected 
characters,  even  the  most  fantastical,  are  not 
fools;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  natural  char- 
acters, who,  in  this  play,  are  chiefly  the  women, 
have  their  intellectual  foibles.  All  the  modes 
of  affectation  are  developed  in  one  continued 
stream  of  fun  and  drollery ; — every  one  is  laugh- 
ing at  the  folly  of  the  other,  and  the  laugh 
grows  louder  and  louder  as  the  more  natural 
characters,  one  by  one,  trip  up  the  heels  of  the 
more  affected.  The  most  affected  at  last  join 
in  the  laugh  with  the  most  natural;  and  the 
whole  comes  down  to  "  plain  kersey  yea  and 
nay," — from  the  syntax  of  Holof ernes,  and  the 
"  fire-new  words"  of  Armado,  to  "  greasy  Joan" 
and  "  roasted  crabs." 

The  affectation  of  the  King  and  his  courtiers 
begins  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  play.  The 
mistake  upon  which  they  set  out,  in  their  desire 
to  make  their  court  "  a  little  academe,"  is  not 
an  uncommon  one.  It  is  the  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate the  contemplative  from  the  active  life ;  to 
forego  duties  for  abstractions;  to  sacrifice  in- 
nocent pleasures  for  plans  of  mortification,  diffi- 
cult to  be  executed,  and  useless  if  carried 
through.  Many  a  young  student  has  been 
haunted  by  the  same  dream;  and  he  only  re- 
quired to  be  living  in  an  age  when  vows  bound 
mankind  to  objects  of  pursuit  that  now  present 
but  the  ludicrous  side,  to  have  had  his  dreams 
converted  into  very  silly  realities.  The  resist- 
ance of  Biron  to  the  vow  of  his  fellows  is  singu- 
larly able, — his  reasoning  is  deep  and  true,  and 
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ought  to  have  turned  them  aside  from  their 
folly :— 

"  Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 

That  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saucy  looks  ; 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority'  from  others'  books." 

But  the  vow  is  ratified,  and  its  abjuration  will 
only  be  the  result  of  its  practical  inconvenience. 
The  "French  king's  daughter,"  the  "admired 
princess,"  is  coming  to  confer  with  the  King 
and  his  court,  who  have  resolved  to  talk  with 
no  woman  for  three  years : — 

"So  study  evermore  is  overshot." 

But  the  "  child  of  fancy"  appears — the  "  fantas- 
tic"— the  "  magnificent" — the  "  man  of  great 
spirit  who  grows  melancholy" — he  who  is  "  ill 
at  a  reckoning,  because  it  fitteth  the  spirit  of  a 
tapster" — he  who  confesses  to  be  a  "  gentleman 
and  a  gamester,"  because  "  both  are  the  varnish 
of  a  complete  man."  How  capitally  does  Moth, 
his  page,  hit  him  off,  when  he  intimates  that 
only  "  the  base  vulgar"  call  deuce-ace  three ! 
And  yet  this  indolent  piece  of  refinement  is 

"  A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashions  planted, 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain  ; " 

and  he  himself  has  no  mean  idea  of  his  abili- 
ties— he  is  "  for  whole  volumes  in  folio."  Moth, 
who  continually  draws  him  out  to  laugh  at  him, 
is  an  embryo  wag,  whose  common  sense  is  con- 
stantly opposed  to  his  master's  affectations ;  and 
Costard  is  another  cunning  bit  of  nature,  though 
cast  in  a  coarser  mould,  whose  heart  runs  over 
with  joy  at  the  tricks  of  his  little  friend,  this 
"nit  of  mischief." 

The  Princess  and  her  train  arrive  at  Navarre. 
We  have  already  learned  to  like  the  King  and 
his  lords,  and  have  seen  their  fine  natures  shin- 
ing through  the  affectations  by  which  they  are 
15 
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clouded.  We  scarcely  require,  therefore,  to 
hear  their  eulogies  delivered  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Princess'  ladies,  who  have  appreciated 
their  real  worth.  But  with  all  this  disposition 
to  think  highly  of  the  nobles  of  the  self-denying 
court,  the  "  mad  wenches"  of  France  are  deter- 
mined to  use  their  "  civil  wits"  on  "  Navarre 
and  his  book-men,"  for  their  absurd  vows;  and 
well  do  they  keep  their  determination.  Boyet 
is  a  capital  courtier,  always  ready  for  a  gibe  at 
the  ladies,  and  always  ready  to  bear  their  gibes. 
Costard  thinks  he  is  "  a  most  simple  clown ; " 
but  Biron  more  accurately  describes  him : — 

"Why,  this  is  he 
That  kiss'd  away  his  hand  in  courtesy  : 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice." 

Before  the  end  of  Navarre's  first  interview 
with  the  Princess,  Boyet  has  discovered  that  he 
is  "infected."  At  the  end  of  the  next  Act,  we 
learn  from  Biron  himself  that  he  is  in  the  same 
condition.  Away  then  goes  the  vow  with  the 
King  and  Biron.  In  the  fourth  Act  we  find  that 
the  infection  has  spread  to  all  the  lords ;  but  the 
love  of  the  King  and  his  courtiers  is  thoroughly 
characteristic.  It  may  be  sincere  enough,  but 
it  is  still  love  fantastical. — It  hath  taught  Biron 
"  to  rhyme  and  to  be  melancholy."  The  King 
drops  his  paper  of  poesy ;  Longaville  reads  his 
sonnet,  which  makes  flesh  "a  deity;"  and 
Dumain,  in  his  most  beautiful  anacreontic, — as 
sweet  a  piece  of  music  as  Shakespeare  ever 
penned — shows  "how  love  can  vary  wit."  The 
scene  in  which  each  lover  is  detected  by  the 
other,  and  all  laughed  at  by  Biron,  till  he  is  de- 
tected himself,  is  thoroughly  dramatic;  and 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  finer  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  Shakespearian  comedy  than  the 
passage  where  Biron  casts  aside  his  disguises, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  poetry  and  eloquence. 
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The  famous  speech  of  Biron  is  perhaps  un- 
matched as  a  display  of  poetical  rhetoric,  ex- 
cept by  the  speeches  of  Ulysses  to  Achilles  in 
the  third  Act  of  "  Troilus  and  Cressida."  The 
rhetoric  of  Biron  produces  its  effect.  "  Now  to 
plain  dealing,"  says  Longaville;  but  Biron,  the 
merry  man,  whose  love  is  still  half  fun,  is  for 
more  circuitous  modes  than  laying  their  hearts 
at  the  feet  of  their  mistresses.  He  is  of  opinion 
that 

"Revels,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours, 
Forerun  fair  Love  ;" 

and  he  therefore  recommends  "  some  strange 
pastime"  to  solace  the  dames.  But  "  the  gal- 
lants will  be  task'd." 

King  and  Princess,  lords  and  ladies,  must 
make  way  for  the  great  pedants.  The  form  of 
affectation  is  now  entirely  changed.  It  is  not 
the  cleverness  of  rising  superior  to  all  other 
men  by  despising  the  "  affects"  to  which  every 
man  is  born ; — it  is  not  the  cleverness  of  labor- 
ing at  the  most  magnificent  phrases  to  express 
the  most  common  ideas ; — but  it  is  the  clever- 
ness of  two  persons  using  conventional  terms, 
which  they  have  picked  up  from  a  common 
source,  and  which  they  believe  sealed  to  the 
mass  of  mankind,  instead  of  employing  the 
ordinary  colloquial  phrases  by  which  ideas  are 
rendered  intelligible.  This  is  pedantry.  They 
each  address  the  other  in  their  freemasonry  of 
learning.  They  each  flatter  the  other.  But  for 
the  rest  of  the  world,  they  look  down  upon 
them.  "Sir,"  saith  the  curate,  excusing  the 
"  twice-sod  simplicity"  of  Goodman  Dull,  "  he 
hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are  bred  in  a 
book;  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were ;  he  hath 
not  drunk  ink:  his  intellect  is  not  replenished." 
But  Goodman  Dull  has  his  intellect  stimulated 
by  this  abuse.     He  has  heard  the  riddles  of  the 
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"  ink-horn"  men,  and  he  sports  a  riddle  of  his 
own : — 

"You  two  are  book-men  :    Can  you  tell  by  your  wit, 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that  's  not  five 
weeks  old  as  yet?" 

The  answer  of  Holofernes  is  the  very  quintes- 
sence of  pedantry.  He  gives  Goodman  Dull  the 
hardest  name  for  the  moon  in  the  mythology. 
Goodman  Dull  is  with  difficulty  quieted.  Holo- 
fernes then  exhibits  his  poetry;  and  he  "  will 
something  affect  the  letter,  for  it  argues  facility." 
He  produces,  as  all  pedants  attempt  to  produce, 
not  what  is  good  when  executed,  but  what  is 
difficult  of  execution.  Satisfied  with  his  own 
performances — "  the  gift  is  good  in  those  in 
whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it" — he 
is  profuse  in  his  contempt  for  other  men's  pro- 
ductions. He  undertakes  to  prove  Biron's  can- 
zonet "  to  be  very  unlearned,  neither  savoring 
of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention."  The  portrait  is 
two  hundred  years  old,  and  yet  how  many  of 
the  present  day  might  sit  for  it ! 

The  ladies  have  received  verses  and  jewels 
from  their  lovers;  but  they  trust  not  to  the 
verses — they  think  them  "  bootless  rhymes," — 
the  effusions  of  "  prodigal  wits :" — 

"  Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note 
As  foolery  in  the  wise." 

When  Boyet  discloses  to  the  Princess  the 
scheme  of  the  mask  of  Muscovites,  she  is  more 
confirmed  in  her  determination  to  laugh  at  the 
laughers : — 

"They  do  it  but  in  mocking  merriment : 
And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent.' 

The  affectation  of  "  speeches  penn'd"  is  over- 
thrown in  a  moment  by  the  shrewdness  of  the 
women,  who  encounter  the   fustian   harangue 
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with  prosaic  action.  Moth  comes  in  crammed 
with  others'  affectations: — 

"All  hail,  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth  ! 
A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames  "— 

The  ladies  turn  their  backs  on  him — 

"That  ever  turn'd  their— 3^^-^i'— to  mortal  views  !  " 

Biron  in  vain  gives  him  the  cue — "  their  eyes, 
villain,  their  eyes  :  " — "  the  pigeon-egg  of  discre- 
tion" ha3  ceased  to  be  discreet — he  is  out,  and 
the  speech  is  ended.  The  maskers  will  try  for 
themselves.  They  each  take  a  masked  lady 
apart,  and  each  finds  a  wrong  mistress,  who  has 
no  sympathy  with  him.  The  keen  breath  of 
"  mocking  wenches"  has  puffed  out  all  their  fine 
conceits : — 

"Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute-caps." 

The  sharp  medicine  has  had  its  effect.  The 
King  and  his  lords  return  without  their  dis- 
guises ;  and,  being  doomed  to  hear  the  echo  ot 
the  laugh  at  their  folly,  they  come  down  from 
their  stilts  to  the  level  ground  of  common  sense . 
— from  "  taffeta  phrases"  and  "  figures  pedanti- 
cal"  to 

"Russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes." 

But  the  Worthies  are  coming;  we  have  not 
yet  done  with  the  affectations  and  the  mocking 
merriment.  Biron  maliciously  desires  "  to  have 
one  show  worse  than  the  King's  and  his  com- 
pany." Those  who  have  been  laughed  at  now 
take  to  laughing  at  others.  Costard,  who  is  the 
most  natural  of  the  Worthies,  comes  off  with 
the  fewest  hurts.  He  has  performed  Pompey 
marvellously  well,  and  he  is  not  a  little  vain 
of  his  performance — "I  hope  I  was  perfect." 
When  the  learned  curate  breaks  down  as  Alex- 
ander, the  apology  of  Costard  for  his  overthrow 
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is  inimitable:  "  There,  an  't  shall  please  you;  a 
foolish  mild  man;  an  honest  man,  look  you,  and 
soon  dashed !  He  is  a  marvellous  good  neigh- 
bor, in  sooth;  and  a  very  good  bowler;  but,  for 
Alisander,  alas!  you  see  how  'tis;  a  little 
o'erparted."  Holofernes  comes  off  worse  than 
the  curate — "  Alas,  poor  Machabaeus,  how  hath 
he  been  baited!"  Lastly,  comes  Armado.  His 
discomfiture  is  still  more  signal.  The  malicious 
trick  that  Biron  suggests  to  Costard  shows  that 
Rosaline's  original  praise  of  him  was  not  alto- 
gether deserved — that  his  merriment  was  not 
always 

'*  Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth." 

The  affectations  of  Biron  are  cast  aside,  but  he 
has  a  natural  fault  to  correct,  worse  than  any 
affectation ;  and  beautifully  does  Rosaline  hold 
up  to  him  the  glass  which  shows  him  how 

"  To  choke  a  gibing  spirit. 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace 
Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools." 


A   MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S   DREAM. 

ScHLEGEL  has  happily  remarked  upon  this 
drama,  that  "  the  most  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  the  most  dissimilar  ingredients  seems  to 
have  arisen  without  effort  by  some  ingenious 
and  lucky  accident ;  and  the  colors  are  of  such 
clear  transparency,  that  we  think  the  whole  of 
the  variegated  fabric  may  be  blown  away  with 
a  breath."  It  is  not  till  after  we  have  atten- 
tively studied  this  wonderful  production  that 
we  understand  how  solidly  the  foundations  of 
the  fabric  are  laid.  "  A  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream"  exhibits  all  that  congruity  of  parts,  that 
natural  progression  of  scenes,  that  subordination 
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of  action  and  character  to  one  leading  design, 
that  ultimate  harmony  evolved  out  of  seeming 
confusion,  which  constitute  the  dramatic  spirit. 
With  "  audience  fit,  though  few,"  with  a  stage 
not  encumbered  with  decorations,  with  actors 
approaching  (if  it  were  so  possible)  to  the  idea 
of  grace  and  archness  which  belong  to  the  fairy- 
troop, — the  subtle  and  evanescent  beauties  of 
this  drama  might  not  be  wholly  lost  in  the 
representation.  But  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  much  would  be  sacrificed.  It  is 
in  the  closet  that  we  must  not  only  suffer  our 
senses  to  be  overpowered  by  its  "  indescribable 
profusion  of  imaginative  poetry,"  but  trace  the 
instinctive  felicity  of  Shakespeare  in  the  "  struc- 
ture of  the  fable." 

But,  nevertheless,  this  is  not  a  drama  for 
analysis.  It  is  too  subtle  and  ethereal.  To 
tell  this  fairy-tale  in  plain  narrative,  would  be 
to  destroy  its  exquisite  beauty :  to  dissect  its 
characters,  with  all  their  caprices  and  illusions, 
would  be  "  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess."  It 
is  "a  dream  throughout,"  of  which  the  fairy 
machinery  has  been  truly  described  by  Mr. 
Hallam,  as  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  concep- 
tions that  ever  visited  the  mind  of  a  poet." 

This  "  dream,"  however,  is  not  an  incoherent 
one.  This  drama  is  not  "  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  of."  Malone  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  it  was  one  of  our  author's  "  earliest  attempts 
in  comedy."  He  derives  the  proof  of  this  from 
"  the  poetry  of  this  piece,  glowing  with  all  the 
warmth  of  a  youthful  and  lively  imagination, 
the  many  scenes  which  it  contains  of  almost 
continual  rhyme,  the  poverty  of  the  fable,  and 
want  of  discrimination  among  the  higher  per- 
sonages." 

We  wholly  dissent  from  this  opinion.  The 
poetry  of  this  piece,  the  almost  continual  rhyme, 
and  even  the  poverty  of  the  fable,  are  to  us 
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evidences  of  the  very  highest  art  having  ob- 
tained a  perfect  mastery  of  its  materials  after 
years  of  patient  study.  Of  all  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare  there  is  none  more  entirely  har- 
monious than  "  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream." 
All  the  incidents,  all  the  characters,  are  in  per- 
fect subordination  to  the  will  of  the  poet. 
"  Throughout  the  v^hole  piece,"  says  Malone, 
"  the  more  exalted  characters  are  subservient  to 
the  interests  of  those  beneath  them."  Precisely 
so.  An  unpracticed  author — one  who  had  not 
"  a  youthful  and  lively  imagination"  under  per- 
fect control, — when  he  had  got  hold  of  the 
Theseus  and  Hippolyta  of  the  heroic  ages, 
would  have  made  them  ultra-heroical.  They 
would  have  commanded  events,  instead  of  mov- 
ing with  the  supernatural  influence  around  them 
in  harmony  and  proportion.  "  Theseus,  the 
associate  of  Hercules,  is  not  engaged  in  any  ad- 
venture worthy  of  his  rank  or  reputation,  nor  is 
he  in  reality  an  agent  throughout  the  play." 
Precisely  so.  An  immature  poet,  again,  if  the 
marvellous  creation  of  Oberon,  and  Titania, 
and  Puck  could  have  entered  into  such  a  mind, 
would  have  labored  to  make  the  power  of  the 
fairies  produce  some  strange  and  striking  events. 
But  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Shakespeare's  con- 
ception is,  that,  under  the  supernatural  influ- 
ence, "  the  human  mortals"  move  precisely 
according  to  their  respective  natures  and  habits. 
Demetrius  and  Lysander  are  impatient  and  re- 
vengeful; Helena  is  dignified  and  affectionate, 
with  a  spice  of  female  error ;  Hermia  is  some- 
what vain  and  shrewish.  And  then  Bottom! 
Who  but  the  most  skilful  artist  could  have  given 
us  such  a  character?  Malone  says,  that  in  Bot- 
tom, Shakespeare  intended  to  ridicule  "  the 
ambition  of  a  theatrical  candidate  for  applause." 
Why,  Bottom  the  weaver  is  the  representative 
of  the  whole  human  race ;  the  personification  of 
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that  self-love  which  the  simple  cannot  conceal, 
and  the  wise  can  with  difficulty  suppress. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  play  of  Shakespeare 
that  demands  such  an  entire  surrender  of  the 
mind  to  its  poetical  spirit.  We  believe  that  if 
any  single  composition  were  required  to  exhibit 
the  power  of  the  English  language  for  purposes 
of  poetry,  that  composition  would  be  the  "  Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream." 


THE   MERCHANT   OF   VENICE. 

What  a  wonderful  universality  there  is  in 
many  of  those  stories  which  have  taken  root  in 
the  popular  mind.  They  belong  to  past  centu- 
ries and  countries  far  distant;  and  yet  they 
seem  to  be  contemporary  and  indigenous.  Such 
is  the  main  story  of  the  pound  of  flesh,  as  well 
as  the  secondary  plot  of  the  caskets.  Shake- 
speare has  blended  these  two  great  features  of 
the  play  with  the  most  consummate  dramatic 
skill. 

It  was  from  an  Italian  writer,  Ser  Giovanni, 
the  author  of  a  collection  of  tales,  called  "  // 
Pecorone,''  written  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  first  published  at  Milan  in  1558,  that  Shake- 
speare unquestionably  derived  some  of  the  inci- 
dents of  his  story.  A  full  epitome  of  a  scarce 
translation  of  the  tale,  was  first  given  in  John- 
son's edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  is  reprinted 
in  all  the  variorum  editions.  In  this  story  we 
have  a  rich  lady  at  Belmont,  who  is  to  be  won 
upon  certain  conditions ;  and  she  is  finally  the 
prize  of  a  young  merchant,  whose  friend,  hav- 
ing become  surety  for  him  to  a  Jew,  under  the 
same  penalty  as  in  the  play,  is  rescued  from  the 
forfeiture  by  the  adroitness  of  the  married  lady, 
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who  is  disguised  as  a  lawyer.  The  pretended 
judge  receives,  as  in  the  comedy,  her  marriage 
ring  as  a  gratuity,  and  afterward  banters  her 
husband,  in  the  same  way,  upon  the  loss  of  it. 

Some  of  the  stories  of  "  //  Pecorone,"  as  indeed 
of  Boccaccio,  and  other  early  Italian  writers, 
appear  to  have  been  the  common  property  of 
Europe,  derived  from  some  Oriental  origin. 
Mr.  Douce  has  given  an  extremely  curious  ex- 
tract from  the  English  "  Gesta  Romanortim'^ — 
"  a  Manuscript,  preserved  in  the  Harleian  Col- 
lection, No.  7,333,  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,"  in  which  the  daughter  of  "  Selestinus, 
a  wise  emperor  in  Rome,"  exacts  somewhat 
similar  conditions,  from  a  knight  who  loved  her, 
as  the  lady  in  the  ''  Pecorone^  Being  reduced 
to  poverty  by  a  compliance  with  these  condi- 
tions, he  applies  to  a  merchant  to  lend  him 
money ;  and  the  loan  is  granted  under  the  fol- 
lowing covenant : — "  And  the  covenant  shall  be 
this,  that  thou  make  to  me  a  charter  of  thine 
own  blood,  in  condition  that  if  thou  keep  not 
the  day  of  payment,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  me  for 
to  draw  away  all  the  flesh  of  thy  body  from  the 
bone  with  a  sharp  sword,  and,  if  thou  wilt 
assent  hereto,  I  shall  fulfille  thy  will."  In  this 
ancient  story  the  borrower  of  the  money  makes 
himself  subject  to  the  penalty  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  friend;  and,  having  forgotten 
the  day  of  payment,  is  authorized  by  his  wife 
to  give  any  sum  which  is  demanded.  The 
money  is  refused  by  the  merchant,  and  the 
charter  of  blood  exacted.  The  story  thus  con- 
tinues : — "  Now,  in  all  this  time,  the  damsel  his 
love  had  sent  knights  for  to  espy  and  inquire 
how  the  law  was  pursued  against  him.  And, 
when  she  heard  tell  that  the  law  passed  against 
him,  she  cut  off  all  the  long  hair  of  her  head, 
and  clad  her  in  precious  clothing  like  to  a  man, 
and  went  to  the  palace  where  her  leman  was  to 
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be  judged,  and  saluted  the  justice,  and  all 
trowed  that  she  had  been  a  knight.  And  the 
judge  inquired  of  what  country  she  was,  and 
what  she  had  to  do  there.  She  said,  I  am  a 
knight,  and  come  of  far  country ;  and  hear  tid- 
ings that  there  is  a  knight  among  you  that 
should  be  judged  to  death,  for  an  obligation 
that  he  made  to  a  merchant,  and  therefore  I  am 
come  to  deliver  him.  Then  the  judge  said,  It 
is  law  of  the  emperor,  that  whosoever  bindeth 
him  with  his  own  proper  will  and  consent  with- 
out any  constraining,  he  shall  be  served  so 
again.  When  the  damsel  heard  this,  she  turned 
to  the  merchant  and  said.  Dear  friend,  what 
profit  is  it  to  thee  that  this  knight,  that  standeth 
here,  ready  to  the  doom,  be  slain?  It  were  bet- 
ter to  thee  to  have  money  than  to  have  him 
slain.  Thou  speakest  all  in  vain,  quoth  the 
merchant;  for,  without  doubt,  I  will  have  the 
law,  since  he  bound  himself  so  freely;  and 
therefore  he  shall  have  none  other  grace  than 
law  will,  for  he  came  to  me,  and  I  not  to  him. 
I  desire  him  not  thereto  against  his  will.  Then, 
said  she,  I  pray  thee  how  much  shall  I  give  to 
have  my  petition?  I  shall  give  thee  thy  money 
double ;  and,  if  that  be  not  pleasing  to  thee,  ask 
of  me  what  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt  have. 
Then  said  he,  Thou  heardest  me  never  say  but 
that  I  would  have  my  covenant  kept.  Truly, 
said  she ;  and  I  say  before  you.  Sir  Judge,  and 
before  you  all,  thou  shalt  believe  me  with  a 
right  knowledge  of  that  I  shall  say  to  you.  Ye 
have  heard  how  much  I  have  proffered  this 
merchant  for  the  life  of  this  knight,  and  he  for- 
saketh  all  and  asketh  for  more,  and  that  liketh 
me  much.  And  therefore,  lordings  that  be 
here,  hear  me  what  I  shall  say.  Ye  know  well 
that  the  knight  bound  him  by  letter  that  the 
merchant  should  have  powder  to  cut  his  flesh 
from  the  bones,  but  there  was  no  covenant  m3.de 
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of  shedding  of  blood.  Thereof  was  nothing 
spoken ;  and,  therefore,  let  him  set  hand  on  him 
anon ;  and  if  he  shed  any  blood  with  his  shav- 
ing of  the  flesh,  forsooth,  then  shall  the  king 
have  good  law  upon  him.  And  when  the  mer- 
chant heard  this,  he  said,  Give  me  my  money, 
and  I  forgive  my  action.  Forsooth,  quoth  she, 
thou  shalt  not  have  one  penny,  for  before  all 
this  company  I  proffered  to  thee  all  that  I 
might,  and  thou  forsook  it,  and  saidst  loudly,  I 
shall  have  my  covenant ;  and  therefore  do  thy 
best  with  him,  but  look  that  thou  shed  no  blood, 
I  charge  thee,  for  it  is  not  thine,  and  no  cove- 
nant was  thereof.  Then  the  merchant,  seeing 
this,  went  away  confounded;  and  so  was  the 
knight's  life  saved,  and  no  penny  paid." 

In  Mr.  Douce 's  elaborate  treatise  upon  the 
most  singular  collection  of  ancient  stories,  the 
"  Gesta  Romanoriwi"  we  have  the  following 
analysis  of  the  ninety-ninth  chapter  of  the 
English  "  Gesta  ; "  which,  Mr.  Douce  says,  "  is 
obviously  the  story  which  supplied  the  caskets 
of  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.'  ...  A  mar- 
riage was  proposed  between  the  son  of  Ansel- 
mus,  emperor  of  Rome,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Apulia.  The  young  lady  in  her  voyage 
was  shipwrecked  and  swallowed  by  a  whale. 
In  this  situation  she  contrived  to  make  a  fire 
and  to  wound  the  animal  with  a  knife,  so  that 
he  was  driven  toward  the  shore,  and  slain  of  an 
earl  named  Pirius,  who  delivered  the  princess 
and  took  her  under  his  protection.  On  relating 
her  story,  she  was  conveyed  to  the  emperor. 
In  order  to  prove  whether  she  was  worthy  to 
receive  the  hand  of  his  son,  he  placed  before 
her  three  vessels.  The  first  was  of  gold,  and 
filled  with  dead  men's  bones;  on  it  was  this  in- 
scription— *  IV/io  chooses  me  shall  find  what  he 
deserves. '  The  second  was  of  silver,  filled  with 
earth,  and  thus  inscribed — '  Who  chooses  me  shall 
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find  what  nature  covets.'  The  third  vessel  was 
of  lead,  but  filled  with  precious  stones ;  it  had 
this  inscription — *  Who  chooses  me  shall  fi?id  what 
God  hath  placed. '  The  emperor  then  commanded 
her  to  choose  one  of  the  vessels,  informing  her 
that,  if  she  made  choice  of  that  which  should 
profit  herself  and  others,  she  would  obtain  his 
son ;  if  of  what  should  profit  neither  herself  nor 
others,  she  would  lose  him.  The  princess,  after 
praying  to  God  for  assistance,  preferred  the. 
leaden  vessel.  The  emperor  informed  her  that 
she  had  chosen  as  he  wished,  and  immediately 
united  her  with  his  son." 

Thus,  then,  out  of  these  very  ancient  legends, 
and  their  Italian  adaptations,  Shakespeare  has 
worked  up  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  his 
plays. 

A  German  critic.  Dr.  Ulrici,  has  presented  to 
us  the  entire  plot  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
under  a  very  original  aspect.  His  object  has 
been  to  discover,  what  he  maintains  had  not 
been  previously  discovered,  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  drama — the  link  which  holds  together 
all  its  apparently  heterogeneous  parts.  The 
critic  first  passes  the  several  characters  in  re- 
view. Antonio  is  the  noble  and  great-hearted, 
yielding  to  a  passive  melancholy,  produced  by 
the  weight  of  a  too  agitating  life  of  action; 
Bassanio,  somewhat  inconsiderate,  but  generous 
and  sensible,  is  the  genuine  Italian  gentleman, 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word ;  Portia  is  most 
amiable,  and  intellectually  rich;  Jessica  is  a 
child  of  nature,  lost  in  an  oriental  love  enthu- 
siasm. The  critic  presents  these  characteristics 
in  a  very  few  words ;  but  his  portrait  of  Shy- 
lock  is  more  elaborate.  He  is  the  well-struck 
image  of  the  Jewish  character  in  general — of 
the  fallen  member  of  a  race  dispersed  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  enduring  long  centuries  of 
persecution.     Their  firmness  had  become  obsti- 
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nacy;  their  quickness  of  intellect,  craft;  their 
love  of  possessions,  a  revolting  avarice.  "  Noth- 
ing," says  Dr.  Ulrici,  "  had  kept  its  rank  in  their 
universal  decay,  but  the  unconquerable  con- 
stancy, the  dry  mummy-like  tenacity  of  the 
Jewish  nature.  So  appears  Shylock — a  pitiable 
ruin  of  a  great  and  significant  by-past  time — the 
glimmering  ash-spark  of  a  faded  splendor  which 
can  no  longer  warm  or  preserve,  but  can  yet 
burn  or  destroy.  We  are  as  little  able  to  deny 
him  our  compassion,  as  we  can  withhold  our 
disgust  against  his  modes  of  thinking  and 
acting." 

Throughout  many  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
according  to  Dr.  Ulrici,  the  leading  fundamen- 
tal idea,  concentrated  in  itself,  is  so  intention- 
ally hidden — the  single  makes  itself  so  decidedly 
important,  and  comes  before  us  so  free,  and 
self-sustained,  and  complete, — that  the  entire 
work  is  occasionally  exposed  to  the  ungrounded 
reproach  of  looseness  of  plan  and  want  of  cohe- 
rency. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  sufficient 
intimations  of  the  meaning  of  the  whole  scat- 
tered throughout ;  so  that  whoever  has  in  some 
degree  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the  Shake- 
spearian art  cannot  well  go  wrong.  The  sense 
and  significancy  of  the  process  between  Antonio 
and  the  Jew  rest  clearly  upon  the  old  juridical 
precept,  Sumuiuvi  jus,  sumnia  injuria  (the  strict- 
est law  the  highest  injustice).  Shylock  has, 
clearly,  all  that  is  material,  except  justice,  on 
his  side;  but,  while  he  seizes  and  follows  his 
right  to  the  letter,  he  falls  through  it  into  the 
deepest  and  most  criminal  injustice;  and  the 
same  injustice,  through  the  internal  necessity 
w^hich  belongs  to  the  nature  of  sin,  falls  back 
destructively  on  his  own  head.  The  same  as- 
pect in  which  this  principle  is  presented  to  us  in 
its  extremest  harshness,  in  the  case  of  Shylock, 
shows  itself  in  various  outbursts  of  light  and 
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shadow  throughout  all  the  remaining  elements 
of  this  drama.  The  arbitrary  will  of  her  father, 
which  fetters  Portia's  inclination,  and  robs  her 
of  all  participation  in  the  choice  of  a  husband, 
rests  certainly  upon  paternal  right;  but  even 
this  right,  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  becomes 
the  highest  injustice.  The  injustice  which  lies 
in  the  enforcement  of  this  paternal  right  would 
have  fallen  with  tragical  weight,  if  chance  had 
not  conducted  it  to  a  fortunate  issue.  The  flight 
and  marriage  of  Jessica,  against  her  father's 
will,  comprehends  a  manifest  injustice.  Never- 
theless, who  will  condemn  her  for  having  with- 
drawn herself  from  the  power  of  such  a  father? 
In  the  sentence  laid  upon  the  Jew,  by  which  he 
is  compelled  to  recognize  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  is  again  reflected  the  precept — Sum- 
mt:7n  jus,  sumrna  i7ijiiria  j  right  and  unright  are 
here  so  closely  driven  up  into  the  same  limit, 
that  they  are  no  longer  separated,  but  imme- 
diately pass  over  one  to  the  other.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  different,  and  apparently  heterogeneous, 
events  unite  themselves  in  the  whole  into  one 
point. 


AS   YOU   LIKE   IT. 

There  were  two  little  novels,  written  by  dram- 
atists of  vShakespeare's  early  time,  upon  which 
the  greatest  of  dramatic  poets  has  founded  two 
of  his  most  beautiful  comedies.  "  A  Winter's 
Tale,"  owes  many  of  its  incidents  to  Green's 
"  Pandosto."  "As  You  Like  It,"  has  Lodge's 
"  Rosalynd"  for  its  principal  source. 

The  "  Rosalynd"  of  Lodge,  derived  its  main 
story  of  the  rivalry  of  an  elder  and  younger 
brother,  from  "The  Coke's  Tale  of  Gamelyn," 
an  old  poem  erroneously  attributed  to  Chaucer. 
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But  Shakespeare  has  deviated  from  both  narra- 
tives in  the  outset  of  his  story.  There,  the 
younger  son,  called  Rosader,  is  endowed  by  his 
father's  will,  more  largely  than  the  elder,  but 
is  kept  out  of  possession  by  the  cunning  of  that 
elder.  The  younger  brother  of  "  As  You  Like 
It,"  Orlando,  has  "  but  poor  a  thousand  crowns," 
and  his  brother  does  not  breed  him  well,  as  he 
was  charged  to  do.  In  Lodge's  novel  we  have 
also  the  story  of  an  usurping  duke  and  his  ban- 
ished brother;  and  Rosalynd,  the  banished 
duke's  daughter,  and  her  cousin  Alinda,  the 
daughter  of  the  usurper.  Lodge,  too,  has  the 
banishment  of  his  Rosalynd,  for  her  beauty 
which  won  all  hearts,  and  Alinda,  also  banished 
by  the  same  tyranny.  Shakespeare  makes  his 
Celia  self-banished  through  her  friendship  for 
her  cousin,  but  he  leads  them  forth  in  the  same 
fashion  of  disguising  Rosalind  as  a  page.  But 
the  deviations  which  Shakespeare  made  in  the 
conduct  of  his  story,  from  the  original  presented 
to  him  in  Lodge's  "Rosalynd,"  furnish  a  most 
remarkable  example  of  the  wonderful  superi- 
ority of  his  art  as  compared  with  the  art  of 
other  men.  The  additions  which  he  has  made 
to  the  story  of  "  Rosalynd"  evince  even  a  higher 
power :  they  grow  out  of  his  surpassing  philoso- 
phy. To  this  quality  Lodge  sets  up  no  preten- 
sions. When  the  younger  brother  of  the  novel- 
ist has  fled  from  his  home  with  his  faithful 
servant — when  his  Rosalynd  and  Alinda  have 
been  banished  from  the  court — they  each  enter 
into  the  pastoral  life  with  all  imaginable  pretti- 
ness ;  and  there  in  the  forest  wild  they  encounter 
native  pastoral  lovers,  and  a  dethroned  king  and 
his  free  companions  leading  the  hunter's  life 
without  care  or  retrospection.  Alinda  and 
Rosalynd  have  now  become  Aliena  and  Gani- 
mede;  and  when  they  sojourn  in  the  forest 
they  find  the  verses  of  despairing  shepherds 
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graven  upon  tall  beech-trees,  and  hear  inter- 
minable eclogues  recited  between  Montanus 
and  Coridon.  Again,  when  Rosader  and  Adam 
enter  the  forest,  and  in  their  extremity  of  dis- 
tress encounter  the  merry  company  of  banished 
courtiers,  we  have  the  exact  prototype  of  the 
action  of  Orlando  and  Adam  of  Shakespeare. 

Exact,  also,  is  the  resemblance  between  the 
Rosader  of  Lodge,  wandering  about,  and  carv- 
ing on  a  tree,  "  a  pretty  estimate  of  his  mis- 
tress's perfections,"  and  the  Orlando  of  Shake- 
speare, who  in  the  same  way  records 

"The  fair,  the  chaste,  the  unexpressive  she." 

Far  different,  however,  is  the  characterization 
arising  out  of  these  similar  circumstances.  The 
faithful  old  Adam,  the  earnest  Orlando,  the 
witty  Rosalind,  of  Shakespeare,  are  living  reali- 
ties formed  out  of  Lodge's  vague  shadows. 
Shakespeare  follows  Lodge,  with  scarcely  a 
deviation,  in  the  conduct  of  his  story.  We  have 
the  same  incidents  of  the  elder  brother's  exile, 
— his  rescue  from  a  savage  beast  by  the  courage 
of  the  brother  he  had  injured, — and  his  passion 
for  the  banished  daughter  of  the  usurping  king. 
We  have,  of  course,  the  same  discovery  of 
Rosalind  to  her  father,  and  the  same  happy 
marriage  of  the  princesses  with  their  lovers,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  coy  shepherdess  with  her 
shepherd.  The  catastrophe,  however,  is  differ- 
ent. The  usurping  king  of  Lodge  comes  out 
with  a  mighty  army  to  fight  his  rebellious 
peers, — when  the  sojourners  in  the  forest  join 
the  battle,  the  usurper  is  slain,  and  the  right- 
ful king  restored.  Shakespeare  manages  the 
matter  after  a  milder  fashion;  the  conversion 
of  the  Duke  Frederick,  by  an  old  religious  man. 

Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  think  that  Shakespeare 
should  have  given  a  dialogue  between  the 
usurper  and  the  hermit,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
i6 
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hibiting  "  a  moral  lesson."  This  was  surely  un- 
necessary; for  there  is,  perhaps,  no  play  more 
full  of  real  moral  lessons  than  "  As  You  Like 
It."  They  are  to  be  collected  out  of  the  philos- 
ophy which  presides  over  the  conduct  of  his 
action  and  the  development  of  his  characters. 
What  in  Lodge  was  a  pastoral  replete  with 
quaintness,  and  antithesis,  and  pedantry,  and 
striving  after  effect,  becomes  in  Shakespeare  an 
imaginative  drama,  in  which  the  real  is  blended 
with  the  poetical  in  such  intimate  union,  that 
the  highest  poetry  appears  to  be  as  essentially 
natural  as  the  most  familiar  gossip;  and  the 
loftiest  philosophy  is  interwoven  with  the  oc- 
currences of  every-day  life,  so  as  to  teach  us 
that  there  is  a  philosophical  aspect  of  the  com- 
monest things.  It  is  this  spirit  which  informs 
his  forest  of  Arden  with  such  life,  and  truth,  and 
beauty,  as  belongs  to  no  other  representation  of 
pastoral  scenes ;  which  takes  us  into  the  depths 
of  solitude,  and  shows  us  how  the  feelings  of 
social  life  alone  can  give  us 

•'tongfues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything ;  " 

which  builds  a  throne  for  intellect  "  under  the 
greenwood  tree,"  and  there,  by  characteristic 
satire,  gently  indicates  to  us  the  vanity  of  the 
things  that  bind  us  to  the  world ;  while  it 
teaches  us  that  life  has  its  happiness  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  affections, — in  content  and  inde- 
pendence of  spirit.  It  was  by  a  process  such  as 
this  that  the  novel  of  Lodge  was  changed  into 
the  comedy  of  Shakespeare. 
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The  history  of  the  early  drama  of  England 
involves  a  great  many  curious  questions,  that 
may  be  called  literary  mysteries.  One  ^f  these 
is  the  origin  of  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 
Without  entering  upon  the  question  of  its  date, 
which  involves  several  nice  considerations,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  regard  it  as  a  rival — or  it 
may  be,  in  some  respects,  a  copy — of  another 
play,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  called  "  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew."  Some  hold  that  this 
drama  of  "  ^  Shrew,"  was  written  by  Greene; 
others,  by  Marlowe.  There  are  decided  resem- 
blances to  the  style  of  each  of  these  writers 
throughout  that  old  play ;  and  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily shown,  by  an  American  correspondent 
of  "  The  Pictorial  Shakespeare,"  that  there  are 
many  passages  in  Marlowe's  undoubted  works 
which  contain  lines  and  images  that  are  also 
found  in  that  play.  The  conjectural  opinion  of 
the  present  editor  is,  that  there  was  an  older 
play  than  either  "  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,"  or 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  which  gave  the 
groundwork  of  the  plot  and  characters  to  both 
writers.  Shakespeare,  with  his  natural  facility, 
has  produced  a  composition  so  infinitely  superior 
to  what  might  have  been  the  work  of  a  rival, 
that  the  examination  of  the  two  plays  offers  a 
very  instructive  example  of  the  nature  of  his 
powers,  in  comparison  with  those  of  some  other 
poet,  not  deficient  in  genius  of  a  certain  order, 
but  wanting  those  higher  feelings  of  art  which 
belong  to  the  great  master  of  dramatic  inven- 
tion and  expression. 

The  outline  of  the  "  Induction"  to  "  The  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,"  is  found  in  the  other  play. 
But  how  rude  is  the  drawing,  how  feeble  and 
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flashy  the  coloring,  compared  with  the  work  of 
Shakespeare !  There  are  the  same  characters  in 
each  "  Induction" — Sly,  a  Lord,  a  Page.  The 
"  Tapster"  of  "  a  Shrew"  is  tansformed  into  the 
Hostess  of  ''the  Shrew."  Hazlitt  has  justly 
said,  that  the  Sly  of  Shakespeare  reminds  us  of 
Sancho  Panza.  The  Sly  of  the  other  Induction 
is  nothing  but  a  vulgar  tinker.  Throughout  the 
Comedy  itself  we  trace  the  same  process  of  im- 
provement in  the  characterization.  The  Kate 
of  Shakespeare  has  a  violent  temper,  and  a 
"  scolding  tongue;"  but  she  is  not  coarse  and 
thoroughly  unfeminine  as  her  predecessor. 
Shakespeare's  Petrucio  gives  us  the  assurance 
that  his  character  is  assumed;  Ferando,  the 
type  of  Petrucio,  is  a  sort  of  natural  bully,  un- 
worthy of  any  woman.  Shakespeare's  Grumio 
is  a  clown  after  the  exquisite  fashion  of  Launce 
and  Touchstone.  His  original,  Sander,  is  one 
of  the  stupid  and  low  buffoons  of  the  early 
stage,  that  Shakespeare  transformed  into  the 
most  clever  of  humorists.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  later  author  had  the  original 
play  before  him ;  that  he  sometimes  adopted 
particular  images  and  forms  of  expression, — 
occasionally  whole  lines ;  but  that  he  invariably 
took  the  incidents  of  those  scenes  in  which  the 
process  of  taming  the  shrew  is  carried  forward. 
There  can  only  be  one  solution  of  the  motives 
which  led  to  this  bold  adaptation  of  the  perform- 
ance of  another,  and  that  not  a  contemptible 
production  like  "  The  Famous  Victories"  upon 
which  "  Henry  IV."  and  "  Henry  V."  may  be 
said  to  have  been  founded.  Shakespeare  found 
the  old  "  Taming  of  a  Shrew"  a  favorite,  in  its 
rude  mirth  and  high-sounding  language ;  and  in 
presenting  a  nearly  similar  plot  to  the  audience 
at  his  own  theatre,  he  was  careful  not  to  disturb 
their  recollections  of  what  had  afforded  them 
the  principal  entertainment  in  what  he  had  to 
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remodel.  Infinitely  more  spirited  and  charac- 
teristic was  the  drama  which  he  produced ;  but 
it  would  leave  the  same  impressions  as  the  older 
play  upon  the  majority  of  his  audience. 

We  subjoin  two  parallel  passages  from  each 
play;  the  first  from  the  Induction,  when  Sly 
is  in  the  Lord's  mansion : — 

Anonymous  Author. 

/ 

Lord.  How  now?  what !  is  all  things  ready  ? 

One.  Yea,  my  lord. 

Lord.  Then  sound  the  music,  and  I'll  wake  him  straight, 
And  see  you  do  as  erst  I  gave  in  charge. 
My  lord,  my  lord,  he  sleeps  soundly,  my  lord. 

Sly.  Tapster,  give's  a  little  small  ale  :  heigh-ho. 

Lord.  Here's  wine,  my  lord,  the  purest  of  the  grape. 

»Sly.  For  which  lord  ? 

Lord.  For  your  honor,  my  lord. 

Sly.  Who,  I?  Am  I  a  lord?  Jesus,  what  fine  apparel  have  I  got! 

Lord.  More  richer  far  your  honor  hath  to  wear, 
And  if  it  please  you  I  will  fetch  them  straight. 

WiL.  And  if  your  honor  please  to  rise  abroad, 
I'll  fetch  your  lusty  steeds  more  swift  of  pace 
Than  winged  Pegasus  in  all  his  pride. 
That  ran  so  swiftly  over  Persian  plains. 

Tom.  And  if  your  honor  please  to  hunt  the  deer. 
Your  hounds  stand  ready  coupled  at  the  door, 
Who  in  running  will  o'ertake  the  roe. 
And  make  the  long  breath'd  tiger  broken-winded. 

Sly.  By  the  mass,  I  think  I  am  a  lord  indeed. 
What's  thy  name  ? 

Lord.  Simon,  and  if  it  please  your  honor. 

Sly.  Sim,  that's  much  to  say  Simion,  or  Simon, 
Put  forth  thy  hand  and  fill  the  pot. 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Sim  ;  am  I  a  lord  indeed? 

Lord.  Ay,  my  gracious  lord,  and  your  lovely  lady 
Long  time  hath  mourned  for  your  absence  here, 
And  now  with  joy  behold  where  she  doth  come 
To  gratulate  your  honor's  safe  return. 

Shakespeare. 

Sly.  What!  would  you  make  me  mad?  Am  not  I  Christopher 
Sly.  old  Sly's  son  of  Burton-heath  ;  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  edu- 
cation a  cardmaker,  by  transmutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now 
by  present  profession  a  tinker?  Ask  Marian  Hacket,  the  fat 
alewife  of  Wincot,  if  she  know  me  not :  if  she  say  I  am  not 
fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the 
lyingest  knave  in  Christendom.  What!  I  am  not  bestraught. 
Here's 

1  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn. 

2  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants  droop. 
Lord.  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shun  your  house, 

As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
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O,  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth  ; 

Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment, 

And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams. 

Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 

Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 

Wilt  thou  have  music?  hark  !  Apollo  plays, 

And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing: 

Or  wilt  thou  sleep  ?  we'll  have  thee  to  a  couch. 

Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 

On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 

Say,  thou  wilt  walk  ;  we  will  bestrew  the  ground  : 

Or  wilt  thou  ride  ?  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd, 

Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 

Dost  thou  love  hawking?  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 

Above  the  morning  lark  :   Or  wilt  thou  hunt? 

Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 

And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

The  other  parallel  passage  is  from  the  Comedy ' 
in  the  first  Scene,  between  the  Shrew  and  her 
wooer : — 

Anonymous  Author. 

Alf.  Ha,  Kate,  come  hither,  wench,  and  list  to  me  : 
Use  this  gentleman  friendly  as  thou  canst. 

Fer.  Twenty  good  morrows  to  my  lovely  Kate. 

Kate.  You  jest,  I  am  sure  ;  is  she  yours  already  ? 

Fer.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  I  know  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

Kate.  The  devil  you  do  !  who  told  you  so? 

Fer.  My  mind,  sweet  Kate,  doth  say  I  am  the  man. 
Must  wed,  and  bed,  and  marry  bonny  Kate. 

Kate.  Was  ever  seen  so  gross  an  ass  as  this? 

Fer.  Ay,  to  stand  so  long,  and  never  get  a  kiss. 

Kate.  Hands  off,  I  say,  and  get  you  from  this  place  ; 
Or  I  will  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

Fer.  I  prithee  do,  Kate  ;  they  say  thou  art  a  shrew, 
And  I  like  thee  the  better,  for  I  would  have  thee  so. 

Kate.  Let  go  my  hand,  for  fear  it  reach  your  ear. 

Fer.  No,  Kate,  this  hand  is  mine,  and  I  thy  love. 

Kate.  I'  faith,  sir,  no,  the  woodcock  wants  his  tail. 

Fer.  But  yet  his  bill  will  serve  if  the  other  fail. 

Alf.  How  now,  Ferando?  what,  my  daughter? 

Fer.  She's  willing,  sir,  and  loves  me  as  her  life. 

Kate.  'Tis  for  your  skin,  then,  but  not  to  be  your  wife. 

Alf.  Come  hither,  Kate,  and  let  me  give  thy  hand 
To  him  that  I  have  chosen  for  thy  love. 
And  thou  to-morrow  shalt  be  wed  to  him. 

Kate.  Why,  father,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  me, 
To  give  me  thus  unto  this  brainsick  man, 
That  in  his  mood  cares  not  to  murder  me  ? 
And  yet  I  will  consent  and  marry  him, 
(For  I,  methinks,  have  liv'd  too  long  a  maid,) 
And  match  him  too,  or  else  his  manhood's  good.  \^Aside. 

Alf.  Give  me  thy  hand  ;  Ferando  loves  thee  well, 
And  will  with  wealth  and  ease  maintain  thy  state. 
Here,  Ferando,  take  her  for  thy  wife. 
And  Sunday  next  shall  be  our  wedding-day. 
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Shakespeare. 

Pet.  Good-morrow,  Kate ;  for  that's  your  name,  I  hear. 

Kath.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard  of  hearing; 
They  call  me— Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pet.  You  lie,  in  faith  ;  for  you  are  call'd  plain  Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst ; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  daintiest  are  all  cates  ;  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation  ;— 
Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town. 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded, 
(Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 
Myself  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 

Kath.  Mov'd  !  in  good  time  :  let  him  that  mov'd  you  hither 
Remove  you  hence  :  I  knew  you  at  the  first, 
You  were  a  movable. 

***** 

Bap.  Now,  Signior    Petrucio  :    How   speed   you  with   my 
daughter  ? 

Pet.  How  but  well,  sir?  how  but  well? 
It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap.  Why  how  now,  daughter  Katharine?  in  your  dumps? 

Kath.  Call  you  me  daughter?  now  I  promise  you, 
You  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard. 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic  ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet.  Father,  'tis  thus,— yourself  and  all  the  world, 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her  ; 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy  : 
For  she's  not  forward,  but  modest  as  the  dove; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn  ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel ; 
And  Roman  Lticrece  for  her  chastity  : 
And  to  conclude, — we  have  'greed  so  well  together, 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 


ALL'S   WELL    THAT   ENDS   WELL. 

Dr.  Farmer  says  that  the  story  of  "  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well"  "  came  immediately  to 
Shakespeare  from  Painter's  'Giletta  of  Nar- 
bon. ' "  Painter's  "  Palace  of  Pleasure"  was 
printed  in  1575;  and  no  doubt  Shakespeare  was 
familiar  with  the  book.  But  we  yet  have  to 
learn  that  Shakespeare  was  not  familiar  with 
the  Italian  writers,  who  were  as  commonly  read 
by  the  educated  classes  in  England  at  the  end 
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of  the  sixteenth  century  as  the  French  writers 
are  read  now.  Whether  received*  by  him 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  story  came  from  Boc- 
caccio. Shakespeare  has  made  the  character  of 
Helena  more  interesting,  in  some  respects,  by 
representing  her  solely  dependent  on  the  bounty 
of  the  good  Countess,  whose  character  is  a  crea- 
tion of  his  own ;  in  the  novel  she  is  rich,  and  is 
surrounded  with  suitors.  After  her  marriage 
and  desertion  by  her  husband,  Giletta  returns 
to  the  country  of  her  lord,  and  governs  it  in  his 
absence  with  all  wisdom  and  goodness;  Helena 
is  still  a  dependent  upon  her  kind  friend  and 
mother.  The  main  incidents  of  the  story  are 
the  same ;  the  management,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  comic  characters,  belongs  to  Shakespeare. 
Hazlitt's  spirited  character  of  Boccaccio  as  a 
writer  includes  a  notice  of  this  comedy : — "  The 
story  of  'All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  and  of 
several  others  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  is  taken 
from  Boccaccio.  The  poet  has  dramatized  the 
original  novel  with  great  skill  and  comic  spirit, 
and  has  preserved  all  the  beauty  of  character 
and  sentiment  without  improving  upon  it,  which 
was  impossible.  There  is,  indeed,  in  Boccac- 
cio's serious  pieces  a  truth,  a  pathos,  and  an  ex- 
quisite refinement  of  sentiment,  which  is  hardly 
to  be  met  with  in  any  other  prose-writer  what- 
ever. Justice  has  not  been  done  him  by  the 
world.  He  has  in  general  passed  for  a  mere 
narrator  of  lascivious  tales,  or  idle  jests.  This 
character  probably  originated  in  his  obnoxious 
attacks  on  the  monks,  and  has  been  kept  up  by 
the  grossness  of  mankind,  who  revenged  their 
own  want  of  refinement  on  Boccaccio,  and  only 
saw  in  his  writings  what  suited  the  coarseness 
of  their  own  tastes.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he 
has  carried  sentiment  of  every  kind  to  its  very 
highest  purity  and  perfection.  By  sentiment  we 
would  here  understand  the  habitual  workings 
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of  some  one  powerful  feeling,  where  the  heart 
reposes  almost  entirely  upon  itself,  without  the 
violent  excitement  of  opposing  duties,  or  un- 
toward circumstances.  .  .  .  The  epithet  of  di- 
vine was  well  bestowed  on  this  great  painter  of 
the  human  heart.  The  invention  implied  in  his 
different  tales  is  immense;  but  we  are  not  to 
infer  that  it  is  all  his  own.  He  probably  availed 
himself  of  all  the  common  traditions  which  were 
floating  in  his  time,  and  which  he  was  the  first 
to  appropriate.  Homer  appears  the  most  orig- 
inal of  all  authors — probably  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  we  can  trace  the  plagiarism  no  farther." 

Many  of  the  plots  of  Shakespeare  are  thus 
founded  upon  stories  which  are  the  common 
property  of  mankind,  whether  they  reached  him 
through  the  Italian  novelists,  or  were  derived 
from  sources  now  unknown.  It  was  his  peculiar 
attribute  to  make  these  traditional  narratives 
thoroughly  his  own,  by  the  most  artistical  treat- 
ment. What  was  obscure  he  rendered  clear; 
what  was  gross  he  refined.  He  gave  distinctive 
features  to  characters  that  had  previously  pos- 
sessed no  marked  lineaments.  He  brought  wit 
and  humor  into  immediate  contact  with  senti- 
ment ;  and  he  strengthened  and  purified  senti- 
ment by  his  all-pervading  philosophy.  It  would 
be  unjust  and  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a  com- 
parison of  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by 
Boccaccio  and  by  Shakespeare ;  but  we  can 
scarcely  assent  to  Hazlitt's  opinion,  that  he  has 
preserved  all  the  beauty  of  character  and  senti- 
ment of  the  original  novel  without  improving 
upon  it. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  comedy  lies  in 
Helena.  Mrs.  Jameson  says,  "  All  the  circum- 
stances and  details  with  which  Helena  is  sur- 
rounded are  shocking  to  our  feelings,  and 
wounding  to  our  delicacy ;  and  yet  the  beauty 
of  the  character  is  made  to  triumph  over  all." 
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Shakespeare  first  displays  her  sensibility  and 
her  secret  passion— the  same  sensibility  and 
secret  love  as  in  his  Viola : — 

"  It  were  all  one, 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me." 

In  her  confession  to  the  Countess  we  first  see 
the  moral  energy,  the  "  wisdom  and  constancy," 
which  carry  her  through  a  great  purpose : — 

"I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him  ; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be." 

The  orphan  child  of  the  physician  has  a 
shadowy  hope  that  in  the  remedy  for  the  French 
King's  malady  which  her  father  has  bequeathed 
her,  may  be  found  the  means  of  her  advance- 
ment, and  the  recompense  of  her  ambitious 
love.  The  force  of  her  will  carries  her  through 
all  difficulties,  even  through  the  greatest — the 
compromise  of  her  feminine  delicacy.  When 
she  has  avowed  her  preference  for  Bertram,  she 
will  carry  forward  that  avowal  to  its  conse- 
quences. She  will  not "  blush  out  the  remainder 
of  her  life."  Never  was  so  dangerous  a  position 
surmounted,  without  the  loss  of  respect'  and 
sympathy. 

The  character  of  Bertram  is  one  which  com- 
mands no  sympathy.  But  Johnson  has  some- 
what undervalued  him :  "  I  cannot  reconcile  my 
heart  to  Bertram ;  a  man  noble  without  gener- 
osity, and  young  without  truth;  who  marries 
Helena  as  a  coward,  and  leaves  her  as  a  profli- 
gate :  when  she  is  dead  by  his  unkindness, 
sneaks  home  to  a  second  marriage :  is  accused 
by  a  woman  whom  he  has  wronged,  defends 
him^self  by  falsehood,  and  is  dismissed  to  hap- 
piness." Johnson  has  not  sufficiently  allowed 
for  the  conventional  circumstances  by   which 
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Bertram  was  surrounded.  The  pride  of  birth 
has  never  allowed  him  to  see  the  merits  of 
Helena,  except  in  the  relation  she  bore  to  his 
mother  as  a  humble  friend  and  dependent.  He 
does  not  marry  her  as  a  coward ;  he  marries  her 
reluctantly  at  the  command  of  his  liege  lord. 
His  profligacy  is  the  license  of  the  camp  and 
the  court.  If  he  is  ultimately  "  dismissed  to 
happiness,"  we  are  reconciled  to  the  forgiveness 
which  he  has  obtained,  because  we  are  sure 
that  through  his  punishment  Helena  would  have 
been  doubly  punished.  Improbable  and  un- 
pleasant as  are  the  incidents  by  which  the 
ardent  hope  of  Helena  is  accomplished,  it  would 
not  have  consisted  with  our  sympathy  for  her 
that  Bertram  should  have  been  disgraced,  and 
she  condemned  to  a  life-long  divorce.  There 
is  much  that  is  rash,  and  cruel,  and  licentious 
in  Bertram,  but  there  is  no  incurable  meanness 
that  would  make  Helena  more  miserable  in 
their  union  than  their  separation. 

"  In  this  piece, "  says  Schlegel,  "  age  is  exhibited 
to  singular  advantage :  the  plain  honesty  of  the 
King,  the  good-natured  impetuosity  of  old 
Lafeu,  the  maternal  indulgence  of  the  Countess 
to  Helena's  love  of  her  son,  seem  all,  as  it 
were,  to  vie  with  each  other  in  endeavors  to 
conquer  the  arrogance  of  the  young  Count." 
It  is  the  admiration  of  these  for  Helena  that 
makes  us  understand  the  nobleness  of  her  char- 
acter, carrying  out  her  self-will  almost  without 
selfishness ;  "  tremblingly  alive  to  gentle  im- 
pressions," and  yet  preserving  "  an  immovable 
heart  amidst  even  the  most  imperious  causes  of 
subduing  emotion." 

"Shakespeare,"  sa^^s  Steevens,  "is  indebted 
to  the  novel  only  for  a  few  leading  circumstances 
in  the  graver  parts  of  the  piece.  The  comic 
business  appears  to  be  entirely  of  his  own  for- 
mation."   The    great   character   of    the   comic 
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business  is  Parolles.  According  to  Johnson, 
"  Parolles  is  a  boaster  and  a  coward,  such  as  has 
always  been  the  sport  of  the  stage,  but  perhaps 
never  raised  more  laughter  or  contempt  than  in 
the  hands  of  Shakespeare."  This  is  true.  But 
how  mistaken  is  Johnson  when,  in  a  note  upon 
the  same  character,  he  says,  "  Parolles  has  many 
of  the  lineaments  of  Falstaff ,  and  seems  to  be 
the  character  which  Shakespeare  delighted  to 
draw,  a  fellow  that  had  more  wit  than  virtue." 
Ulrici  calls  him  "  the  little  appendix  of  the  great 
Falstaff."  Schlegel  says,  "  FalstafE  has  thrown 
Parolles  into  the  shade."  We  cannot  under- 
stand these  comparisons  between  the  two  char- 
acters. Helena  has  drawn  the  character  of 
Parolles  much  more  justly : — 

"  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar, 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward  : 
Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  i'  the  cold  wind." 


TWELFTH    NIGHT. 

In  the  Queen's  private  Library  at  Windsor, 
there  is  a  copy  of  the  second  folio  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  which  belonged  to  Charles  I. ;  and 
in  that  copy  the  king  altered,  with  his  own  pen, 
the  title  of  "  Twelfth  Night"  to  that  of  "  Mal- 
volio."  It  is  plain  that  Charles  L,  who,  as 
Milton  tells  us,  chose  our  poet  as  "  the  closet- 
companion  of  his  solitudes,"  considered  that 
Malvolio  was  the  predominant  idea  of  this  play. 
It  would  appear,  also,  that  it  was  so  considered 
by  Shakespeare's  contemporaries.  Among  the 
Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is 
a  small  Diary  of  a  Student  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, extending  from  1601  to  1603,  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurs : — 
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"  Feb.  2,  1601  [2] . 
"At  our  feast  we  had  a  play  called  'Twelve  night  or  what 
you  will,'  much  like  the  comedy  of  errors,  or  Menechmis  in 
Plautus,  but  most  like  &  neere  to  that  in  Italian  called  In- 
ganni.  A  good  practise  in  it  to  make  the  steward  believe  his 
lady  widdowe  was  in  love  with  him,  by  counterfayting  a  letter, 
as  from  his  lady,  in  generall  termes  telling  him  what  shee 
liked  best  in  him,  &  prescribing  his  gestures,  inscribing  his 
apparaile,  &c.,  and  then  when  he  came  to  practise,  making 
him  beleeve  they  tooke  him  to  be  mad." 

This  passage  from  the  Student's  Diary  has  a 
great  vahie,  as  giving  us  the  true  date  of  this 
charming  comedy.  We  know,  through  this 
record,  that  it  belongs  to  the  middle  period  of 
the  poet's  career,  when  his  genius  had  attained 
its  mature  development,  and  his  art  had  estab- 
lished a  complete  mastery  over  all  the  subjects 
with  which  it  dealt.  It  was  this  mastery  that 
enabled  him  to  blend  the  romantic  with  the 
comic  in  such  perfect  union  as  we  find  exhibited 
in  "Twelfth  Night." 

The  commentators  upon  our  poet  tell  us,  with 
regard  to  "Twelfth  Night,"  "There  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  the  serious  part  of  this 
comedy  is  founded  on  some  old  translation  of 
the  seventh  history  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Belleforest's  'Histoires  Tragiques. '  Bellefor- 
est  took  the  story,  as  usual,  from  Bandello. 
The  comic  scenes  appear  to  have  been  entirely  the 
production  of  Shakespeare^  He  did  create,  then. 
Sir  Andrew,  and  Sir  Toby,  and  Malvolio,  and 
the  Clown.  But  who  created  Viola,  and  Sebas- 
tian, and  Olivia,  and  the  Duke?  They  were 
made,  say  the  critics,  according  to  the  recipe  of 
Bandello : — Item,  a  twin  brother  and  sister ;  item, 
the  sister  in  love,  and  becoming  a  page  in  the 
service  of  him  she  loved;  item,  the  said  page 
sent  as  a  messenger  to  the  lady  whom  her  mas- 
ter loved;  item,  the  lady  falling  in  love  with 
the  page ;  item,  the  lady  meeting  with  the  twin 
brother;  item,  all  parties  happily  matched. 
Shakespeare,  it   is   held,  did  not   create   these 
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characters.  He  merely  evoked  them  from  their 
hiding-places,  in  the  rude  outlines  of  story- 
books without  poetry,  and  comedies  without 
wit.  A  better  school  of  criticism  has  taught  us, 
that  whether  a  writer  invents,  in  the  commonly- 
received  meaning  of  invention, — that  is,  whether 
his  incidents  and  characters  be  spick-and-span 
new; — or  whether  he  borrows,  using  the  same 
ordinary  phraseology,  his  incidents  and  char- 
acters from  tradition,  or  history,  or  written 
legends, — he  is  not  a  poet  unless  his  materials 
are  worked  up  into  a  perfect  and  consistent 
whole :  and  if  the  poetry  be  not  in  him,  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  he  raises  his  fabric  "  all  out 
of  his  own  head,"  as  children  say,  or  adopts  a 
bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  and  pieces  them  to- 
gether with  a  bit  of  his  own, — for  his  house  will 
not  stand ;  it  is  built  upon  the  sands. 

The  Hall  of  the  Middle  Temple  is  a  stately 
room,  adorned  with  noble  portraits,  and  full  of 
grave  and  elevating  associations.  But  there  is 
no  association  connected  with  this  building 
more  interesting  than  that  at  the  Christmas  fes- 
tivities of  1601  was  here  performed  "a  play 
called  'Twelve  Night,  or  what  you  will'  " — that 
joyous  and  exhilarating  play,  full  of  the  truest 
and  most  beautiful  humanities,  especially  fitted 
for  a  season  of  cordial  mirthfulness.  Here, 
then,  its  exquisite  poetry  first  fell  upon  the  ear 
of  some  secluded  scholar,  and  was  to  him  as  a 
fragrant  flower  blooming  amid  the  arid  sands  of 
his  Bracton  and  his  Fleta;  and  here  its  gentle 
satire  upon  the  vain  and  the  foolish  penetrated 
into  the  natural  heart  of  some  grave  and  formal 
dispenser  of  justice,  and  made  him  look  with 
tolerance,  if  not  with  sympathy,  upon  the  mis- 
takes of  less  grave  and  formal  fellow-men ;  and 
here  its  ever-gushing  spirit  of  enjoyment, — of 
fun  without  malice,  of  wit  without  grossness, 
of   humor  without   extravagance, — taught   the 
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swaggering,  roaring,  overgrown  boy,  miscalled 
student,  that  there  were  higher  sources  of  mirth 
than  affrays  in  Fleet  Street,  or  drunkenness  in 
Whitefriars.  The  Globe  has  perished,  and  so 
has  the  Blackfriars.  The  works  of  the  poet 
who  made  the  names  of  these  frail  buildings 
immortal  need  no  associations  to  recommend 
them;  but  it  is  yet  pleasant  to  know  that  there 
is  one  locality  remaining  where  a  play  of 
Shakespeare  was  listened  to  by  his  contempora- 
ries; and  that  play,  "  Twelfth  Night." 

Dr.  Hermann  Ulrici,  in  his  interesting  vol- 
ume on  "  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Art,"  has 
given  the  following  explanation  of  the  double 
title  of  this  comedy : — 

*'  With  great  propriety  it  is  only  in  the  title 
that  the  author  gives  the  slightest  hint  or  in- 
formation how  the  whole  is  to  be  taken. 
'  Twelfth  Night '  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  pre- 
lude to  the  merry  season  of  Shrovetide,  and 
this  day  was  set  apart  for  convivial  games  and 
festivities  of  every  kind.  In  the  evening  a  king 
was  usually  elected  from  the  assembled  com- 
pany, by  the  lot  of  the  bean  baked  in  the  cake, 
who  thereupon  had  to  select  a  queen,  and  con- 
stitute a  mimic  court,  who  are  to  pay  punctual 
obedience  to  the  behests  of  their  fortuitous 
sovereign,  and  sustain  with  wit  and  humor  their 
several  characters.  Games  of  chance  were 
peculiar  favorites  on  this  festive  evening,  and 
Tieck  justly  remarks,  that  Sebastian,  Viola,  and 
Maria  (we  may  add  the  Duke  also,  and  Olivia, 
to  the  number),  win  great  and  important  prizes, 
in  the  lottery  of  life,  and  Malvolio  alone,  who 
thinks  he  holds  the  highest  prize  safe  in  his 
hands,  draws  a  blank.  The  title,  therefore, 
corresponds  entirely  to  the  spirit  and  essence  of 
the  piece,  which  sets  forth  life  itself,  like  the 
P'east  of  the  Three  Kings,  as  a  merry  and  fan- 
tastic lottery.     The    second    title,   'What  you 
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Will,'  is  still  more  clear  and  significant.  It  re- 
fers, no  doubt,  to  the  relation  between  the  pub- 
lic and  the  piece,  but  not  in  the  inadmissible 
sense  in  which  some  have  understood  it,  as  if 
poesy  could  take  any  meaning  and  signification 
that  the  spectator  might  choose  to  assign  to  it. 
For  such  is  never  the  case ;  for  poesy  has  no 
other  law  of  its  creations  than  its  own  will,  and 
whatever  it  presents,  is,  by  an  intrinsic  neces- 
sity, even  such  as  she  offers  it.  But  because 
the  groundwork  of  the  piece  is  the  general 
comic  view  itself;  and  because  it  does  not  here 
assume  any  modification,  but  all  its  motives 
and  elements  are  put  forth  at  once,  it  is  left  to 
the  spectator  to  select  at  pleasure  from  them 
all,  and  to  give  to  the  whole  the  special  signifi- 
cation and  reference  that  may  suit  him,  and 
apply  it  according  to  his  own  personal  humor 
and  circumstances." 


A   WINTER'S   TALE. 

The  drama  of  "  A  Winter's  Tale"  is  founded 
upon  a  novel  of  Robert  Greene,  entitled  "  Pan- 
dosto,"and  also  called"  The  History  of  Dorastus 
and  Fawnia."  This  book,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  little  romances  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  has  a  second  title,  "  The  Triumph 
of  Time."  In  a  novel,  the  infant  of  the  first 
chapter  may  be  the  grown-up  man  or  woman  of 
the  last,  and  no  offence  taken.  It  is  "  the  tri- 
umph of  time."  But  in  a  play,  say  the  critics, 
the  duration  of  the  action  must  be  limited  to  a 
few  hours,  or  at  most  a  few  days.  Shakespeare, 
aware  of  the  objection,  has  here  introduced  Time 
as  a  chorus,  to  apologize  for  the  lapse  of  sixteen 
years;  but  Dr.  Johnson,  sometimes  the  most 
liberal  of  critics,  boldly  meets  the  difficulty : — 
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"Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existence,  most  obsequious  to  the 
imagination  ;  a  lapse  of  years  is  as  easily  conceived  as  a  pas- 
sage of  hours.  In  contemplation  we  easily  contract  the  time 
of  real  actions,  and  therefore  willingly  permit  it  to  be  con- 
tracted when  we  only  see  their  imitation." 

The  geographical  blunder  of  the  play  is  this 
— that  Bohemia  is  described  as  having  a  sea- 
coast.  In  Greene's  novel  we  read, — "  It  so  hap- 
pened that  Egistus,  King  of  Sicilia,  who  in  his 
youth  had  been  brought  up  with  Pandosto,  de- 
sirous to  show  that  neither  tract  of  time  nor 
distance  of  place  could  diminish  their  former 
friendship,  provided  a  navy  of  ships,  and  sailed 
into  Bohemia  to  visit  his  old  friend  and  com- 
panion." There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most 
accomplished  scholars — and  Greene  was  what  is 
called  "  learned" — purposely  committed  anach- 
ronisms and  violations  of  geography  and  chro- 
nology. The  novelist  and  the  dramatist  have  a 
law  of  their  own,  which  is  different  from  the 
law  of  the  lecture-room.  Can  we  imagine  that 
Scott  knew  nothing  of  the  dates  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  or  of  Shakespeare's  life?  And 
yet  Scott,  in  "  Kenilworth,"  makes  Raleigh 
recite  lines  from  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  at  a  period  of  Elizabeth's  history  when 
Shakespeare  was  twelve  years  old ;  and,  further, 
gives  a  dialogue  between  Leicester  and  the 
poet  a  week  before  the  memorable  visit  of 
Elizabeth  to  Leicester's  castle,  when,  unques- 
tionably, the  boy  Shakespeare  was  at  school  at 
Stratford  upon  Avon.  These  are  wilful  incon- 
sistencies, of  which  fiction  gives  hundreds  of 
examples; — but  they  are  not  what  the  world 
calls  blunders. 

The  only  hint  which  the  reader  may  require,  to 
form  a  true  conception  of  the  scope  of  this  charm- 
ing play,  has  reference  to  the  character  of  Leon- 
tes ;  and  Coleridge  has  furnished  an  explanation 
of  this  character,  which  leaves  nothing  to  add : — 
"  The  idea  of  this  delightful  drama  is  a  genuine 
17 
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jealousy  of  disposition,  and  it  should  be  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  perusal  of  'Othello,' 
which  is  the  direct  contrast  of  it  in  every  par- 
ticular. For  jealousy  is  a  vice  of  the  mind,  a 
culpable  tendency  of  the  temper,  having  certain 
well-known  and  well-defined  effects  and  con- 
comitants, all  of  which  are  visible  in  Leontes, 
and,  I  boldly  say,  not  one  of  which  marks  its 
presence  in  Othello; — such  as,  first,  an  excita- 
bility by  the  most  inadequate  causes,  and  an 
eagerness  to  snatch  at  proofs ;  secondly,  a  gross- 
ness  of  conception,  and  a  disposition  to  degrade 
the  object  of  the  passion  by  sensual  fancies  and 
images;  thirdly,  a  sense  of  shame  of  his  own 
feelings,  exhibited  in  a  solitary  moodiness  of 
humor,  and  yet,  from  the  violence  of  the  pas- 
sion, forced  to  utter  itself,  and  therefore  catch- 
ing occasions  to  ease  the  mind  by  ambiguities, 
equivoques,  by  talking  to  those  who  cannot, 
and  who  are  known  not  to  be  able  to,  under- 
stand what  is  said  to  them, — in  short,  by  a 
soliloquy  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  hence  a 
confused,  broken,  and  fragmentary  manner; 
fourthly,  a  dread  of  vulgar  ridicule,  as  distinct 
from  a  high  sense  of  honor,  or  a  mistaken  sense 
of  duty;  and  lastly,  and  immediately  conse- 
quent on  this,  a  spirit  of  selfish  vindictiveness." 


KING  JOHN. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to  Shakespeare, 
speaking  of  the  division,  by  the  players,  of  our 
author's  works  into  comedies,  histories,  and 
tragedies,  thus  defines  what,  he  says,  was  the 
notion  of  a  dramatic  history  in  those  times: 
"  History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  no  other 
than  chronological  succession,  independent  on 
each  other,  and  without  any  tendency  to  intro- 
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duce  and  regulate  the  conclusion."  Again, 
speaking  of  the  unities  of  the  critics,  he  says 
of  Shakespeare — "  His  histories,  being  neither 
tragedies  nor  comedies,  are  not  subject  to  any 
of  their  laws;  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  all 
the  praise  which  they  expect,  than  that  the 
changes  of  action  be  so  prepared  as  to  be  under- 
stood, that  the  incidents  be  various  and  affect- 
ing, and  the  characters  consistent,  natural,  and 
distinct.  No  other  unity  is  intended,  and, 
therefore,  none  is  to  be  sought.  In  his  other 
works  he  has  well  enough  preserved  the  unity 
of  action y  Taking  these  observations  together, 
as  a  general  definition  of  the  character  of 
Shakespeare's  histories,  we  are  constrained  to 
say  that  no  opinion  can  be  farther  removed 
from  the  truth.  So  far  from  the  "  unity  of 
action"  not  being  regarded  in  Shakespeare's 
histories,  and  being  subservient  to  the  "  chrono- 
logical succession,"  it  rides  over  that  succession 
whenever  the  demands  of  the  scene  require  "  a 
unity  of  a  higher  order,  which  connects  the 
events  by  reference  to  the  workers,  gives  a 
reason  for  them  in  the  motives,  and  presents 
men  in  their  causative  character."* 

The  great  connecting  link  that  binds  together 
all  the  series  of  actions  in  the  "  King  John"  of 
Shakespeare,  is  the  fate  of  Arthur.  From  the 
first  to  the  last  scene,  the  hard  struggles  and  the 
cruel  end  of  the  young  Duke  of  Brittany  either 
lead  to  the  action,  or  form  a  portion  of  it,  or 
are  the  direct  causes  of  an  ulterior  conse- 
quence. 

The  moving  cause  of  the  main  action  in  the 
play  of  "  King  John"  is  put  before  us  in  the  very 
first  lines.  Chatillon,  the  ambassador  of  France, 
thus  demands  of  John  the  resignation  of  his 
crown : — 

*  Coleridge's  Literary  Remains. 
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"Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Geffrey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island,  and  the  territories  ; 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine." 

In  the  year  1190,  when  Arthur  was  only  two 
years  old,  his  uncle,  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion, 
contracted  him  in  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Tancred,  King  of  Sicily.  The  good-will  of 
Richard  toward  Arthur,  on  this  occasion,  might 
be  in  part  secured  by  a  dowry  of  twenty  thou- 
sand golden  oncie,  which  the  Sicilian  King  paid 
in  advance  to  him ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  infant 
Duke  of  Brittany  was  recognized  in  this  deed, 
by  Richard,  as  "  our  most  dear  nephew,  and 
heir,  if,  by  chance,  we  should  die  without  issue." 
When  Richard  did  die,  without  issue,  in  1199, 
Arthur,  and  his  mother  Constance,  who  was 
really  the  duchess  regnant  of  Brittany,  were 
on  friendly  terms  with  him,  although,  in  1197, 
Richard  had  wasted  Brittany  with  fire  and 
sword ;  but  John  produced  a  testament  by  which 
Richard  gave  him  the  crown.  The  adherents 
of  John,  however,  did  not  rely  upon  this  instru- 
ment; and,  if  we  may  credit  Matthew  Paris, 
John  took  the  brightest  gem  of  the  house  of 
Anjou,  the  crown  of  England,  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  election.  His  claim  was  recognized  also 
in  Normandy.  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Anjou, 
on  the  other  hand,  declared  for  Arthur;  and  at 
Anglers  the  young  prince  was  proclaimed  King 
of  England.  As  Duke  of  Brittany,  Arthur  held 
his  dominion  as  a  vassal  of  France ; — but  Con- 
stance, who  knew  the  value  of  a  powerful  pro- 
tector for  her  son,  offered  to  Philip  Augustus 
of  France  that  Arthur  should  do  homage  not 
only  for  Brittany,  but  also  for  Normandy, 
Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Poitou.  Philip 
encouraged  the  pretensions  of  Arthur  to  the 
provinces  for  which  he  had  offered  homage,  and 
he  met  his  young  vassal  at  Mans,  where  he  re- 
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ceived  his  oath,  bestowed  on  him  knighthood, 
and  took  him  with  him  to  Paris.  We  may- 
assume  this  point  of  the  history  of  Arthur  as 
determining  the  period  when  Shakespeare's 
play  of  "  King  John"  commences. 

As  an  historical  picture,  the  "  King  John"  is 
wonderfully  true.  What  a  Gothic  grandeur 
runs  through  the  whole  of  these  scenes!  We 
see  the  men  of  six  centuries  ago,  as  they  played 
the  game  of  their  personal  ambition — now 
swearing  hollow  friendships,  now  breathing 
stern  denunciations; — now  affecting  compassion 
for  the  weak  and  the  suffering,  now  breaking 
faith  with  the  orphan  and  the  mother ; — now 

"  Gone  to  be  married,  gone  to  swear  a  peace  ;" 

now  keeping  the  feast  "  with  slaughtered  men ;" 
— now  trembling  at,  and  now  braving,  the  de- 
nunciations of  spiritual  power; — and  agreeing 
in  nothing  but  to  bend  "  their  sharpest  deeds  of 
malice"  on  unoffending  and  peaceful  citizens, 
unless  the  citizens  have  some  "  commodity"  to 
offer  which  shall  draw  them 

"  To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace." 

With  what  skill  has  Shakespeare,  while  he  thus 
painted  the  spirit  of  the  chivalrous  times, — 
lofty  in  words,  but  sordid  in  acts, — given  us  a 
running  commentary  which  interprets  the  whole 
in  the  sarcasms  of  the  Bastard!  But  amid  all 
the  clatter  of  conventional  dignity  which  we 
find  in  the  speeches  of  John,  and  Philip,  and 
Lewis,  and  Austria,  the  real  dignity  of  strong 
natural  affections  rises  over  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  regal  ambition  with  a  force  of 
contrast  which  is  little  less  than  sublime.  The 
maternal  terror  and  anguish  of  Constance  soon 
become  the  prominent  objects;  and  the  rival 
kings,  the  haughty  prelate,  the  fierce  knights, 
Vhe   yielding  citizens,   appear  but  as  puppets 
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moved  by  destiny  to  force  on  the  most  bitter 
sorrows  of  that  broken-hearted  mother. 

Philip  of  France  had  been  twenty  years  upon 
the  throne  when  John  leaped  into  the  domain  of 
Richard,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  rebel  and  a 
traitor,  when  the  hero  of  the  Holy  Land  was 
waging  the  fight  of  chivalry  and  of  Christendom. 
Philip  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exam- 
ples that  history  presents  of  the  constant  oppo- 
sition that  is  carried  on,  and  for  the  most  part 
successfully,  of  cunning  against  force.  Sur- 
rounded as  Philip  was  by  turbulent  allies  and 
fierce  enemies,  he  perpetually  reminds  us,  in 
his  windings  and  doublings,  of  his  even  more 
crafty  successor,  Louis  XI.  Arthur  was  a  pup- 
pet in  the  hands  of  Philip,  to  be  set  up  or 
knocked  down  as  Philip  desired  to  bully  or  to 
cajole  John  out  of  the  territories  of  the  house  of 
Anjou.  In  the  possession  of  Arthur's  person, 
he  had  a  hostage  whom  he  might  put  forward 
as  an  ally,  or  degrade  as  a  prisoner;  and,  in 
the  same  spirit,  when  he  seized  upon  a  fortress 
in  the  name  of  Arthur,  he  demolished  it,  that 
he  might  lose  no  opportunity  of  destroying  a 
barrier  to  the  extension  of  his  own  frontier. 
The  peace  which  Shakespeare  represents,  and 
correctly,  as  being  established  by  the  marriage 
of  Blanch  and  Lewis,  was  one  of  several  truces 
and  treaties  of  amity  that  took  place  in  the  two 
or  three  first  years  of  John's  reign.  The  treaty 
of  the  22d  May,  in  the  year  1200,  between  these 
two  kings,  agreed  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Blanch's  dowry,  John  should  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  dominions  of  his  brother  Richard , 
— for  Arthur  was  to  hold  even  his  own  Brittany 
as  a  vassal  of  John.  It  is  affirmed  that,  by  a 
secret  article  of  this  treaty,  Philip  was  to  inherit 
the  continental  dominions  thus  confirmed  to 
John,  if  he,  John,  died  without  children. 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1200,  Constance, 
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the  mother  of  Arthur,  was  alive.  She  was 
reigning  Duchess  of  Brittany,  in  her  own  right. 
If  we  may  judge  of  her  character  from  the 
chroniclers,  she  was  weak  and  selfish — desert- 
ing the  bed  of  her  second  husband,  and  marry- 
ing the  Lord  Guy  de  Touars,  at  a  time  when 
the  fortune,  and  perhaps  the  life,  of  her  son,  by 
Geffrey,  depended  upon  the  singleness  of  her 
affection  for  him.  But  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  speak  upon  these  points ;  and  there  is,  at 
any  rate,  little  doubt  that  her  second  husband 
treated  her  with  neglect  and  cruelty. 

The  surpassing  beaut}^  of  the  maternal  love 
of  the  Constance  of  Shakespeare  will,  it  is 
probable,  destroy  all  other  associations  with 
the  character  of  Constance.  We  have  no  record 
that  Constance  was  not  a  most  devoted  mother 
to  her  eldest  born;  and  in  that  age,  when  di- 
vorces were  as  common  among  the  royal  and 
the  noble  as  other  breaches  of  faith,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  believe  that  her  third  marriage  was 
incompatible  with  her  passionate  love  for  the 
heir  of  so  many  hopes, — her  heart-breaking  de- 
votion to  her  betrayed  and  forsaken  son, — and 
her  natural  belief  that 

"Since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born." 

The  fate  of  Constance  was  not  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  Shakespeare's  delineation  of  the 
heart-broken  mother.  She  died  in  1201.  But 
Arthur  was  not  then  John's  captive,  although 
all  his  high  hopes  were  limited  to  Brittany. 

The  story  of  Arthur's  fate,  as  told  by  Holins- 
hed,  is  deeply  interesting ;  and  we  cannot  read 
it  without  feeling  how  skilfully  the  poet  has  fol- 
lowed it: — "  It  is  said  that  King  John  caused  his 
nephew  Arthur  to  be  brought  before  him  at 
Falaise,  and  there  went  about  to  persuade  him 
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all  that  he  could  to  forsake  his  friendship  and 
alliance  with  the  French  king,  and  to  lean  and 
stick  to  him  his  natural  uncle.  But  Arthur, 
like  one  that  wanted  good  counsel,  and  abound- 
ing too  much  in  his  own  wilful  opinion,  made 
a  presumptuous  answer,  not  only  denying  so  to 
do,  but  also  commanding  King  John  to  restore 
unto  him  the  realms  of  England,  with  all  those 
other  lands  and  possessions  which  King  Richard 
had  in  his  hand  at  the  hour  of  his  death.  For 
sith  the  same  appertaineth  to  him  by  right  of 
inheritance,  he  assured  him,  except  restitution 
were  made  the  sooner,  he  should  not  long  con- 
tinue quiet.  King  John,  being  sore  moved  by 
such  words  thus  uttered  by  his  nephew,  ap- 
pointed (as  before  is  said)  that  he  should  be 
straitly  kept  in  prison,  at  first  in  Falaise,  and 
after  at  Roan,  within  the  new  castle  there. 
Shortly  after  King  John  coming  over  into  Eng- 
land caused  himself  to  be  crowned  again  at 
Canterbury,  by  the  hands  of  Hubert,  the  arch- 
bishop there,  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  and 
then  went  back  again  into  Normandy,  where, 
immediately  upon  his  arrival,  a  rumor  was 
spread  through  all  France,  of  the  death  of  his 
nephew  Arthur.  True  it  is  that  great  suit  was 
made  to  have  Arthur  set  at  liberty,  as  well 
by  the  French  King,  as  by  William  de  Miches, 
a  valiant  baron  of  Poitou,  and  divers  other 
noblemen  of  the  Britains,  who,  when  they  could 
not  prevail  in  their  suits,  they  banded  them- 
selves together,  and  joining  in  confederacy  with 
Robert  Earl  of  Alanson,  the  Viscount  Beau- 
mont, William  de  Fulgiers,  and  other,  they  be- 
gan to  levy  sharp  wars  against  King  John  in 
divers  places,  insomuch  (as  it  was  thought)  that 
so  long  as  Arthur  lived,  there  would  be  no  quiet 
in  those  parts :  whereupon  it  was  reported,  that 
King  John,  through  persuasion  of  his  counsel- 
lors,   appointed    certain     persons    to    go    into 
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Falaise,  where  Arthur  was  kept  in  prison  under 
the  charge  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  there  to 
put  out  the  young  gentleman's  eyes.  But 
through  such  resistance  as  he  made  against  one 
of  the  tormentors  that  came  to  execute  the 
king's  command  (for  the  other  rather  forsook 
their  prince  and  country,  than  they  would  con- 
sent to  obey  the  king's  authority  therein)  and 
such  lamentable  words  as  he  uttered,  Hubert  de 
Burgh  did  preserve  him  from  that  injury,  not 
doubting  but  rather  to  have  thanks  than  dis- 
pleasure at  the  king's  hands,  for  delivering  him 
from  such  infamy  as  would  have  redounded 
unto  his  highness,  if  the  young  gentleman 
had  been  so  cruelly  dealt  withal.  Howbeit,  to 
satisfy  his  mind  for  the  time,  and  to  stay  the 
rage  of  the  Britains,  he  caused  it  to  be  bruited 
abroad  through  the  country,  that  the  king's 
commandment  was  fulfilled,  and  that  Arthur 
also,  through  sorrow  and  grief,  was  departed 
out  of  this  life.  For  the  space  of  fifteen  days 
this  rumor  incessantly  ran  through  both  the 
realms  of  England  and  France,  and  there  was 
ringing  for  him  through  towns  and  villages,  as 
it  had  been  for  his  funerals.  It  was  also  bruited, 
that  his  body  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Andrews  of  the  Cisteaux  order. — But 
when  the  Britains  were  nothing  pacified,  but 
rather  kindled  more  vehemently  to  work  all 
the  mischief  they  could  devise,  in  revenge  of 
their  sovereign's  death,  there  was  no  remedy 
but  to  signify  abroad  again  that  Arthur  was  as 
yet  living  and  in  health.  Now  when  the  king 
heard  the  truth  of  all  this  matter,  he  was  noth- 
ing displeased  for  that  his  commandment  was 
not  executed,  sith  there  were  divers  of  his  cap- 
tains which  uttered  in  plain  words,  that  he 
should  not  find  knights  to  keep  his  castles,  if  he 
dealt  so  cruelly  with  his  nephew.  For  if  it 
chanced  any  of  them  to  be  taken  by  the  King 
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of  France,  or  other  their  adversaries,  they 
should  be  sure  to  taste  of  the  like  cup.  But 
now  touching  the  manner  in  very  deed  of  the 
end  of  this  Arthur,  writers  make  sundry  reports. 
Nevertheless  certain  it  is,  that  in  the  year  next 
ensuing,  he  was  removed  from  Falaise  unto  the 
castle  or  tower  of  Roan,  out  of  the  which  there 
was  not  any  that  would  confess  that  ever  he 
saw  him  go  alive.  Some  have  written  that  as 
he  essayed  to  have  escaped  out  of  prison,  and 
proving  to  climb  over  the  walls  of  the  castle, 
he  fell  into  the  river  of  Seine,  and  so  was 
drowned.  Other  write,  that  through  very  grief 
and  languor  he  pined  away  and  died  of  natural 
sickness.  But  some  affirm  that  King  John 
secretly  caused  him  to  be  murdered  and  made 
away,  so  as  it  is  not  thoroughly  agreed  upon, 
in  what  sort  he  finished  his  days." 

Wisely  has  the  old  chronicler  said,  "  verily 
King  John  was  had  in  great  suspicion,  whether 
worthily  or  not,  the  Lord  knoweth ; "  and  wisely 
has  Shakespeare  taken  the  least  offensive  mode 
of  Arthur's  death,  which  was  to  be  found  no- 
ticed in  the  obscure  records  of  those  times.  It 
is,  all  things  considered,  most  probable  that 
Arthur  perished  at  Rouen.  The  darkest  of  the 
stories  connected  with  his  death  is  that  which 
makes  him,  on  the  night  of  the  3d  April,  1203, 
awakened  from  his  sleep,  and  led  to  the  foot  of 
the  castle  of  Rouen,  which  the  Seine  washed. 
There,  say  the  French  historians,  he  entered  a 
boat,  in  which  sate  John,  and  Peter  de  Maulac, 
his  esquire.  Terror  took  possession  of  the  un- 
happy boy,  and  he  threw  himself  at  his  uncle's 
feet; — but  John  came  to  do  or  to  witness  a  deed 
of  horror,  and  with  his  own  hand  he  slew  his 
nephew,  and  the  deep  waters  of  the  river  re- 
ceived the  body  of  his  victim. 

By  the  magic  of  the  poet,  the  interval  of  four- 
teen years  between  the  death  of  Arthur  and  the 
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death  of  John  is  annihilated.  Causes  and  con- 
sequences, separated  in  the  proper  history  by- 
long  digressions  and  tedious  episodes,  are 
brought  together.  The  attributed  murder  of 
Arthur  lost  John  all  the  inheritances  of  the 
house  of  Anjou,  and  allowed  the  house  of  Capet 
to  triumph  in  his  overthrow.  Out  of  this  grew 
a  larger  ambition,  and  England  was  invaded. 
The  death  of  Arthur  and  the  events  which 
marked  the  last  days  of  John  were  separated  in 
their  cause  and  effect  by  time  only,  over  which 
the  poet  leaps.  It  is  said  that  a  man  who  was 
on  the  point  of  drowning  saw,  in  an  instant,  all 
the  events  of  his  life  in  connection  with  his  ap- 
proaching end.  So  sees  the  poet.  It  is  his  to 
bring  the  beginnings  and  the  ends  of  events 
into  that  real  union  and  dependence  which  even 
the  philosophical  historian  may  overlook  in  trac- 
ing their  course.  It  is  the  poet's  office  to  pre- 
serve a  unity  of  action;  it  is  the  historian's  to 
show  a  consistency  of  progress.  In  the  chroni- 
clers we  have  manifold  changes  of  fortune  |in 
the  life  of  John,  after  Arthur  of  Brittany  has 
fallen.  In  Shakespeare,  Arthur  of  Brittany  is 
at  once  revenged. 
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We  have  been  told  that  this  drama  cannot 
"  be  said  much  to  affect  the  passions  or  enlarge 
the  understanding."^  It  may  be  so.  And  yet, 
we  think,  it  might  somewhat  "  affect  the  pas- 
sions,"— for  "gorgeous  tragedy"  hath  here  put 
on  her  "  scepter'd  pall,"  and  if  she  bring  not 
Terror  in  her  train,  Pity,  at  least,  claims  the 
sad  story  for  her  own.     And  yet  it  may  some- 

1  Johnson. 
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what  "  enlarge  the  understanding," — for,  though 
it  abound  not  in  those  sententious  moralities 
which  may  fitly  adorn  "  a  theme  at  school,"  it 
lays  bare  more  than  one  human  bosom  with  a 
most  searching  anatomy ;  and,  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  strength  and  weakness  of  humanity, 
which  it  discloses  with  as  much  precision  as 
the  scalpel  reveals  to  the  student  of  our  physi- 
cal nature  the  symptoms  of  health  or  disease, 
may  we  read  the  proximate  and  final  causes  of 
this  world's  success  or  loss,  safety  or  danger, 
honor  or  disgrace,  elevation  or  ruin.  And  then, 
moreover,  the  profound  truths  which,  half- 
hidden  to  the  careless  reader,  are  to  be  drawn 
out  from  this  drama,  are  contained  in  such  a 
splendid  framework  of  the  picturesque  and  the 
poetical,  that  the  setting  of  the  jewel  almost 
distracts  our  attention  from  the  jewel  itself. 
We  are  here  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  fierce 
passions  and  the  gorgeous  pageantries  of  the 
antique  times.  We  not  only  enter  the  halls 
and  galleries,  where  is  hung 

;  "Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old," 

but  we  see  the  beaver  closed,  and  the  spear  in 
rest: — under  those  cuirasses  are  hearts  knock- 
ing against  the  steel  with  almost  more  than 
mortal  rage ; — the  banners  wave,  the  trumpet 
sounds — heralds  and  marshals  are  ready  to  salute 
the  victor — but  the  absolute  king  casts  down  his 
warder,  and  the  anticipated  triumph  of  one 
proud  champion  must  end  in  the  unmerited  dis- 
grace of  both.  The  transition  is  easy  from  the 
tourney  to  the  battle-field.  A  nation  must 
bleed  that  a  subject  may  be  avenged.  A  crown 
is  to  be  played  for,  though 

"Tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  confound." 

The  luxurious  lord, 
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"That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 
Did  keep  ten  thousand  men," 

perishes  in  a  dungeon ; — the  crafty  usurper  sits 
upon  his  throne,  but  it  is  undermined  by  the 
hatreds  even  of  those  who  placed  him  on  it. 
Here  is,  indeed,  "  a  kingdom  for  a  stage."  And 
has  the  greatest  of  poets  dealt  with  such  a  sub- 
ject without  affecting  the  passions  or  enlarging 
the  understanding? 

It  is  the  wonderful  subjection  of  the  poetical 
power  to  the  higher  law  of  truth — to  the  poeti- 
cal truth,  which  is  the  highest  truth,  compre- 
hending and  expounding  the  historical  truth — 
which  must  furnish  the  clew  to  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  drama  of  "Richard  II."  It 
appears  to  us  that,  when  the  poet  first  undertook 

"to  ope 
The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war," 

to  unfold  the  roll  of  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  that  usurpation  of  the  house  of  Lancaster 
which  plunged  three  or  four  generations  of 
Englishmen  in  bloodshed  and  misery — he  ap- 
proached the  subject  with  an  inflexibility  of 
purpose  as  totally  removed  as  it  was  possible 
to  be  from  the  levity  of  a  partisan.  There  were 
to  be  weighed  in  one  scale  the  follies,  the  weak- 
nesses, the  crimes  of  Richard — the  injuries  of 
Bolingbroke — the  insults  which  the  capricious 
despotism  of  the  king  had  heaped  upon  his  no- 
bles— the  exactions  under  which  the  people 
groaned — the  real  merits  and  the  popular  attri- 
butes of  him  who  came  to  redress  and  to  repair. 
In  the  other  scale  were  to  be  placed  the  afflic- 
tions of  fallen  greatness — the  revenge  and 
treachery  by  which  the  fall  was  produced — the 
heart-burnings  and  suspicions  which  accompany 
every  great  revolution — the  struggles  for  power 
which  ensue  when  the  established  and  legiti- 
mate  authority   is   thrust   from    its   seat. — All 
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these  phases,  personal  and  political,  of  a  des- 
potism and  an  usurpation,  Shakespeare  has  ex- 
hibited with  marvellous  impartiality. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  details  more 
strictly  called  historical;  chiefly  by  way  of 
showing  how  the  poet  dealt  with  his  materials. 
We  will  first  take  Holinshed's  description  of 
the  lists  of  Coventr}'- : — "  About  the  hour  of 
prime  came  to  the  barriers  of  the  lists,  the 
Duke  of  Hereford,  mounted  on  a  white  courser 
barded  with  green  and  blue  velvet,  embroidered 
sumptuously  with  swans  and  antelopes  of  gold- 
smith's work,  armed  at  all  points.  The  consta- 
ble and  marshal  came  to  the  barriers,  demanding 
of  him  what  he  was;  he  answered,  '  I  am  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  duke  of  Hereford,  which  am  come 
hither  to  do  mine  endeavor  against  Thomas 
Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  a  traitor  untrue 
to  God,  the  king,  his  realm,  and  me.'  Then, 
incontinently,  he  sware  upon  the  holy  evangel- 
ists, that  his  quarrel  was  true  and  just,  and 
upon  that  point  he  required  to  enter  the  lists. 
.  .  .  Soon  after  him,  entered  into  the  field 
with  great  triumph.  King  Richard,  accompanied 
with  all  the  peers  of  the  realm,  and  in  his  com- 
pany was  the  Earl  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  come 
out  of  France  in  post  to  see  this  challenge  per- 
formed. The  king  had  there  above  ten  thousand 
men  in  armor,  least  some  fray  or  tumult  might 
rise  amongst  his  nobles,  by  quarrelling  or  par- 
taking. .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  hovered  on 
horseback  at  the  entrance  of  the  lists,  his  horse 
being  barded  with  crimson  velvet,  embroidered 
richly  with  lions  of  silver  and  mulberry  trees; 
and  when  he  had  made  his  oath  before  the  con- 
stable and  marshal  that  his  quarrel  was  just  and 
true,  he  entered  the  field  manfully,  saying 
aloud :  '  God  aid  him  that  hath  the  right. '  .  .  . 
Then  the  herald  proclaimed  that  the  traverses 
and  chairs  of  the  champions  should  be  removed, 
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commanding  them  on  the  king's  behalf  to 
mount  on  horseback.  The  Duke  of  Hereford 
was  quickly  horsed,  and  closed  his  beaver,  and 
cast  his  spear  into  the  rest,  and  when  the  trum- 
pet sounded,  set  forward  courageously  toward 
his  enemy,  six  or  seven  paces.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  not  fully  set  forward,  when  the 
king  cast  down  his  warder,  and  the  heralds 
cried,  'Ho,  ho!'  Then  the  king  caused  their 
spears  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  commanded 
them  to  repair  again  to  their  chairs,  where  they 
remained  two  long  hours,  while  the  king  and 
his  council  deliberately  consulted  what  order 
was  best  to  be  had  in  so  weighty  a  cause." 

Shakespeare  found  no  authority  in  the  "  Chron- 
icles" for  the  fine  death-scene  of  John  of  Gaunt; 
but  the  principal  circumstances  for  which  he 
reproaches  the  king — that  England  "  is  now 
leas'd  out" — is  distinctly  supported.  Fabian 
says,  "  In  this  22d  year  of  King  Richard,  the 
common  fame  ran,  that  the  king  had  lette7i  to 
farf?i  the  realm  unto  Sir  William  Scrope,  earl 
of  Wiltshire,  and  then  treasurer  of  England,  to 
Sir  John  Bushey,  Sir  John  Bagot,  and  Sir  Henry 
Green,  knights."  The  subsequent  reproach  of 
the  confederated  lords,  that 

"Daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd; 
As  blanks,  benevolences," 

is  also  fully  supported.  The  "  blanks"  were 
most  ingenious  instruments  of  pillage,  princi- 
pally devised  for  the  oppression  of  substantial 
and  wealthy  citizens.  For  these  blanks  they  of 
London  "  were  fain  to  seal,  to  their  great  charge, 
as  in  the  end  appeared.  And  the  like  charters 
were  sent  abroad  into  all  shires  within  the 
realm,  whereby  great  grudge  and  murmuring 
arose  amongst  the  people ;  for  when  they  were  so 
sealed,  the  king's  officers  wrote  in  the  same 
what  liked  them,  as  well  for  charging  the  parties 
with  payment  of  money,  as  otherwise." 
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Richard  has  gone  to  Ireland.  Bolingbroke  is 
in  banishment.  But  the  evils  of  Richard's 
weak  and  unjust  government  have  led  some  of 
the  leading  men  of  England  to  desire  his  expul- 
sion from  the  throne,  and  to  look  to  Bolingbroke 
as  the  instrument.  He  took  the  step  which  in- 
volved this  country  in  blood  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. He  sailed  from  Port  Blanc,  in  Lower 
Brittany,  with  a  small  band  of  followers. 
Richard's  last  remaining  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
York,  has  been  left  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  He  was,  however,  unfitted  for  a  post 
of  so  much  difficulty  and  danger;  and  Shake- 
speare has  well  described  his  perplexities  upon 
hearing  of  the  landing  of  Bolingbroke. 

According  to  Holinshed,  the  army  that  the 
king  raised  to  oppose  Bolingbroke  "  boldly  pro- 
tested that  they  would  not  fight  against  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  whom  they  knew  to  be  evil 
dealt  with."  It  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  Froissart,  who  makes  Bolingbroke  land  at 
Plymouth,  and  march  direct  to  London,  was 
incorrectly  informed.  Holinshed,  upon  the 
authority  of  "  our  English  writers,"  says,  "  The 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  after  that  he  had  coasted 
alongst  the  shore  a  certain  time,  and  had  got 
some  intelligence  how  the  people's  minds  were 
affected  toward  him,  landed,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  in  Yorkshire,  at  a  place  sometimes 
called  Ravenspur,  betwixt  Hull  and  Bridling- 
ton, and  with  him  not  past  three-score  persons, 
as  some  write:  but  he  was  so  joyfully  received 
of  the  lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen  of  those 
parts,  that  he  found  means  (by  their  help)  forth- 
with to  assemble  a  great  number  of  people  that 
were  willing  to  take  his  part."  The  subsequent 
events,  previous  to  the  return  of  Richard,  are 
most  correctly  delineated  by  our  poet.  Boling- 
broke was  joined  by  Northumberland  and  Harry 
Percy,  by  Ross  and  Willoughby.     "  He  sware 
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unto  those  lords  that  he  would  demand  no  more 
but  the  lands  that  were  to  him  descended  by- 
inheritance  from  his  father,  and  in  right  of  his 
wife."  From  Doncaster,  with  a  mighty  army, 
Bolingbroke  marched  through  the  counties  of 
Derby  or  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Warwick,  and 
Worcester; — "  through  the  countries  coming  by 
Evesham  unto  Berkley."  The  Duke  of  York 
had  marched  toward  Wales  to  meet  the  king, 
upon  his  expected  arrival  from  Ireland.  Holins- 
hed  says,  he  "  was  received  into  the  Castle  of 
Berkley,  and  there  remained  till  the  coming 
thither  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  whom  when  he 
perceived  that  he  was  not  able  to  resist,  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  feast  of  St.  James,  which,  as 
that  year  came  about,  fell  upon  a  Friday,  he 
came  forth  into  the  church  that  stood  without 
the  castle,  and  there  communed  with  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  .  .  .  On  the  morrow  after,  the 
foresaid  dukes  with  their  power  went  toward 
Bristow,  where  (at  their  coming)  they  showed 
themselves  before  the  town  and  castle,  being 
an  huge  multitude  of  people." 

There  is  a  remarkable  narrative  of  an  eye- 
witness of  what  took  place  from  the  period 
when  Richard,  being  in  Ireland,  received  the 
news  of  Bolingbroke's  landing,  to  the  time  when 
the  king  was  utterly  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  banished  and  plundered.  Of 
this  "Metrical  History,"  written  by  a  French 
gentleman  who  was  with  Richard  in  Ireland, 
and  bearing  the  date  of  1399,  there  is  an  admi- 
rable translation  in  the  20th  volume  of  the 
"  Archaeologia."  The  writer  was  in  Dublin, 
with  Richard,  when,  after  a  long  delay  of  news 
from  England,  at  last  "  a  barge  arrived,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  much  sorrow."  Those  who 
came  in  her  related  to  the  king  how  the  people 
had  been  stirred  to  insurrection — how  the  in- 
vader had  taken  towns  and  castles  for  his  own. 
18 
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"It  seemed  to  me,"  says  the  French  knight, 
"  that  the  king's  face  at  this  turned  pale  with 
anger,  while  he  said,  'Come  hither,  friends. 
Good  Lord,  this  man  designs  to  deprive  me  of 
my  country.'"  Richard  consulted  his  council 
on  a  Saturday,  and  they  agreed  to  put  to  sea  on 
the  next  Monday.  The  French  knight  and  his 
companion  departed  with  Salisbury,  and  landed 
at  Conway.  Salisbury  raised,  it  seems,  forty 
thousand  men  within  four  days.  The  earl  kept 
them  in  the  field  for  a  fortnight;  but  they  then 
deserted  him,  as  Shakespeare  has  represented, 
because  they  heard  "  no  tidings  from  the  king." 
He  "tarried  eighteen  days,"  says  the  French 
knight,  "  after  our  departure  from  Ireland.  It 
was  very  great  folly." 

The  "  Metrical  History"  then  proceeds  to  the 
events  which  followed  the  landing  of  Richard 
upon  the  Welsh  coast.  Of  this  narrative,  the 
Frenchman's  description  of  the  first  interview 
between  Bolingbroke  and  Richard  is  most  inter- 
esting : — "  Then  they  made  the  king,  who  had 
dined  in  the  donjon,  come  down  to  meet  Duke 
Henry,  who,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  him  at  a 
distance,  bowed  very  low  to  the  ground;  and, 
as  they  approached  each  other,  he  bowed  a 
second  time,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand;  and  then 
the  king  took  off  his  bonnet,  and  spake  first  in 
this  manner:  'Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,  you  be 
right  welcome.'  Then  Duke  Henry  replied, 
bowing  very  low  to  the  ground,  'My  lord,  I  am 
come  sooner  than  you  sent  for  me :  the  reason 
wherefore  I  will  tell  you.  The  common  report 
of  your  people  is  such,  that  you  have,  for  the 
space  of  twenty  or  two-and-twenty  years,  gov- 
erned them  very  badly  and  very  rigorously,  and 
in  so  much  that  they  are  not  well  contented 
therewith.  But  if  it  please  our  Lord,  I  will 
help  you  to  govern  them  better  than  they  have 
been   governed  in  time   past.'     King   Richard 
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then  answered  him,  'Fair  cousin,  since  it 
pleaseth  you,  it  pleaseth  us  well.'  And  be 
assured  that  these  are  the  very  words  that  they 
two  spake  together,  without  taking  away  or 
adding  anything :  for  I  heard  and  understood 
them  very  well."  This  version  of  the  remarka- 
ble dialogue  between  Bolingbroke  and  Richard 
is  not  given  by  Holinshed.  Holinshed  thus  de- 
scribes the  interview : — "  Forthwith  as  the  duke 
got  sight  of  the  king,  he  shewed  a  reverend 
duty,  as  became  him,  in  bowing  his  knee ;  and, 
coming  forward,  did  so  likewise  the  second  and 
third  time,  till  the  king  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  lift  him  up,  saying,  'Dear  cousin,  ye  are 
welcome.'  The  duke,  humbly  thanking  him, 
said,  'My  sovereign  lord  and  king,  the  cause  of 
my  coming  at  this  present,  is  (your  honor  saved) 
to  have  again  restitution  of  my  person,  my 
lands,  and  heritage,  through  your  favorable 
license.'  The  king  hereunto  answered,  'Dear 
cousin,  I  am  ready  to  accomplish  your  will,  so 
that  ye  may  enjoy  all  that  is  yours,  without  ex- 
ception.'"  Shakespeare's  version  of  the  scene 
appears  to  lie  between  the  two  extremes  of 
Bolingbroke 's  defiance,  as  recorded  by  the 
French  knight,  and  copied  by  Stow;  and  of  his 
assumed  humility,  as  described  by  Holinshed. 

The  scene  of  fiery  contention  in  Westminster 
Hall  follows  the  chroniclers  very  literally. 
Shakespeare  has,  however,  placed  this  remarka- 
ble exhibition  of  vindictive  charges  and  recrim- 
inations before  the  deposition  of  Richard.  It 
took  place  after  Henry's  coronation.  The  pro- 
test of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  whom  Holinshed 
calls  "  a  bold  bishop  and  a  faithful,"  also,  accord- 
ing to  most  authorities,  followed  the  deposition. 
It  is  stated  to  have  been  made  on  a  request  from 
the  Commons  that  Richard  might  have  "  judg- 
ment decreed  against  him,  so  as  the  realm  were 
not  troubled  by  him."     There  is  considerable 
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doubt  whether  this  speech  was  delivered  at  all. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Richard  made  his  resig- 
nation in  Parliament,  but  that  Northumberland 
and  other  peers,  prelates,  and  knights,  with 
justices  and  notaries,  attended  the  captive  on 
the  29th  September,  1399,  in  the  chief  chamber 
of  the  king's  lodging  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
read  aloud  and  subscribed  the  scroll  of  resig- 
nation, saying  that,  if  it  were  in  his  power, 
he  would  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  there 
present  should  be  his  successor.  These  instru- 
ments were  read  to  the  Parliament  the  day  fol- 
lowing. So  Holinshed  relates  the  story.  Frois- 
sart,  however,  details  the  ceremonies  of  the 
surrender  with  more  minuteness :  '*  On  a  day 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  accompanied  with  lords, 
dukes,  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  and 
of  the  notablest  men  of  London,  and  of  other 
good  towns,  rode  to  the  Tower,  and  there 
alighted.  Then  King  Richard  was  brought 
into  the  hall,  apparelled  like  a  king  in  his  robes 
of  state,  his  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  his  crown 
on  his  head;  thsn  he  stood  up  alone,  not  holden 
nor  stayed  by  no  man,  and  said  aloud:  'I  have 
been  King  of  England,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and 
Lord  of  Ireland,  about  twenty-two  years,  which 
signiory,  royalty,  sceptre,  crown,  and  heritage 
I  clearly  resign  here  to  my  cousin  Henry  of 
Lancaster;  and  I  desire  him  here  in  this  open 
presence,  in  entering  of  the  same  possession,  to 
take  this  sceptre : '  and  so  delivered  it  to  the 
duke,  who  took  it."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  apparently  willing  resignation,  which 
his  enemies  said  was  made  even  with  a  merry 
countenance,  was  extorted  from  Richard  by  the 
fear  of  death.  Northumberland  openly  pro- 
claimed this  when  he  rebelled  against  Henry. 
In  a  very  curious  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
the  king  of  France,  from  which  copious  extracts 
are  given  in  Mr.  Webb's  notes  to  the  "  Metrical 
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History,"  there  is  a  detailed  account  of  a  meet- 
ing between  Richard  and  Bolingbroke  in  the 
Tower,  at  which  York  and  Aumerle  were 
present, — where  the  king,  in  a  most  violent 
rage,  says,  "  I  am  king,  and  will  still  continue 
king,  in  spite  of  all  my  enemies."  Shakespeare 
has  most  skilfully  portrayed  this  natural  strug- 
gle of  the  will  of  the  unhappy  man,  against  the 
necessity  by  which  he  was  overwhelmed.  The 
deposition  scene  shows  us, — as  faithfully  as  the 
glass  which  the  poet  introduces  exhibits  the 
person  of  the  king, — the  vacillations  of  a  nature 
irresolute  and  yielding,  but  clinging  to  the 
phantom  of  power  when  the  substance  had 
passed  away.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Shakespeare's  portrait  of  Richard  II.  is  as  his- 
torically true  as  it  is  poetically  just. 

But  with  this  surpassing  dramatic  truth  in 
the  "Richard  II.,"  perhaps,  after  all,  the  most 
wonderful  thing  in  the  whole  play — that  which 
makes  it  so  exclusively  and  entirely  Shake- 
spearian— is  the  evolvement  of  the  truth  under 
the  poetical  form.  The  character  of  Richard, 
especially,  is  entirely  subordinated  to  the  poeti- 
cal conception  of  it — to  something  higher  than 
the  historical  propriety,  yet  including  all  that 
historical  propriety,  and  calling  it  forth  under 
the  most  striking  aspects.  All  the  vacillations 
and  weaknesses  of  the  king,  in  the  hands  of  an 
artist  like  Shakespeare,  are  reproduced  with 
the  most  natural  and  vivid  colors;  so  as  to  dis- 
play their  own  characteristic  effects,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  principle  of  poetical  beauty, 
which  carries  them  into  a  higher  region  than 
the  perfect  command  over  the  elements  of  strong 
individualization  could  alone  produce. 

The  death  of  Richard  II.  is  one  of  those  his- 
torical mysteries  which,  perhaps,  will  never  be 
cleared  up.  The  story  which  Shakespeare  has 
adopted,   of  his  assassination  by  Sir  Piers  of 
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Exton  and  his  followers,  was  related  by  Caxton 
in  his  addition  to  Hygden's  "  Polychronicon :" 
was  copied  by  Fabian,  and,  of  course,  found  its 
way  into  Holinshed.  The  honest  old  compiler, 
however,  notices  the  other  stories — that  he  died 
either  by  compulsory  famine  or  by  voluntary 
pining.  It  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the 
belief  that  Richard  did  not  die  by  the  wounds 
of  a  battle-axe,  that  when  his  tomb  was  opened 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  some  3^ears  since,  his 
skull  was  found  uninjured.  Thomas  of  Wal- 
singham,  who  was  living  at  the  time  of  Richard's 
death,  relates  that  the  unhappy  captive  volun- 
tarily starved  himself.  His  body  was  removed 
to  the  Tower,  where  it  was  publicly  exhibited. 
The  story  of  his  voluntary  starvation  is,  how- 
ever, doubtful ;  that  of  his  violent  assassination 
seems  altogether  apocryphal.  In  an  important 
document,  whose  publication  we  owe  to  Sir 
Henry  Ellis — the  manifesto  of  the  Percies 
against  Henry  IV.,  issued  just  before  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury — Henry  is  distinctly  charged 
with  having  caused  Richard  to  perish  from 
hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  after  fifteen  days  and 
nights  of  sufferings  unheard  of  among  Chris- 
tians. There  is  one  other  story  which  has 
formed  the  subject  of  a  very  curious  contro- 
versy, but  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  here 
to  detail — that  espoused  by  Mr.  Tytler — that 
Richard  escaped,  and  lived  nineteen  years  in 
Scotland.  The  prison-scene  in  Shakespeare 
will,  perhaps,  more  than  any  accredited  rela- 
tion, continue  to  influence  the  popular  belief; 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  beauti- 
ful passage  in  Gray's  Bard,  to  support  the  less 
dramatic  story : — 


*'Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm, 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes  ; 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm  ; 
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Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  spray, 

That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey.. 

'Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl, 
The  rich  repast  prepare  ; 
Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast : 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 
Fell  thirst  and  famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  bafifled  guest." 


KING   HENRY  IV. 

PARTS    I.    AND   II. 

Shakespeare  found  the  stage  in  possession 
of  a  rude  drama,  "  The  Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  V.,"upon  the  foundation  of  which  he 
constructed  not  only  his  two  Parts  of  "  Henry 
IV.,"  but  his  "Henry  V."  That  old  play  was 
acted  prior  to  1588;  Tarleton,  a  celebrated 
comic  actor,  who  played  the  clown  in  it,  having 
died  in  that  year.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  satis- 
factory that  this  very  extraordinary  perform- 
ance has  been  preserved.  None  of  the  old 
dramas  exhibit  in  a  more  striking  light  the 
marvellous  reformation  which  Shakespeare, 
more  than  all  his  contemporaries,  produced  in 
the  dramatic  amusements  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth. Of  "  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry 
v.,"  the  comic  parts  are  low  buff oonery,  without 
the  slightest  wit,  and  the  tragic  monotonous 
stupidity,  without  a  particle  of  poetry.  And 
yet  Shakespeare  built  upon  this  thing,  and  for 
a  very  satisfactory  reason — the  people  were 
familiar  with  it. 

In  "  The  Famous  Victories"  we  are  introduced 
to  the  "  young  prince"  in  the  opening  scene. 
His  companions  are  "Ned,"  "Tom,"  and  "Sir 
John  Oldcastle,"  who  bears  the  familiar  name 
of  "Jockey."  They  have  been  committing  a 
robbery  upon  the  king's  receivers;  and  Jockey 
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informs  the  prince  that  his  (the  prince's)  man 
hath  robbed  a  poor  carrier.  The  plunder  of 
the  receivers  amounts  to  a  thousand  pounds; 
and  the  prince  worthily  says,  "  As  I  am  a  true 
gentleman,  I  will  have  the  half  of  this  spent  to- 
night." He  shows  his  gentility  by  calling  the 
receivers  villains  and  rascals.  The  prince  is 
sent  to  the  "  counter"  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 
"  Gadshill,"  the  prince's  man,  who  robbed  the 
carrier,  is  taken  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice ; 
and  the  young  prince,  who  seems  to  have  got 
out  of  the  counter  as  suddenly  as  he  got  in, 
rescues  the  thief.  The  scene  ends  with  the 
Chief  Justice  committing  Henry  to  the  Fleet. 
He  is,  of  course,  released.  "  But  whither  are 
ye  going  now?"  quoth  Ned.  "To  the  court," 
answers  the  true  gentleman  of  a  prince,  "  for  I 
hear  say  my  father  lies  very  sick.  .  .  .  The 
breath  shall  be  no  sooner  out  of  his  mouth  but 
I  will  clap  the  crown  on  my  head."  To  the 
court  he  goes,  and  there  the  bully  becomes  a 
hypocrite.  The  great  scene  in  "  The  Second 
Part  of  Henry  IV.,"— 

"  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again,"— 

is  founded,  probably,  upon  a  passage  in  Holins- 
hed;  but  there  is  a  similar  scene  in  "The  Fa- 
mous Victories."  It  is,  perhaps,  the  highest 
attempt  in  the  whole  play. 

And  now  that  we  have  seen  what  the  popular 
notion  of  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt  was  at  the 
period  when  Shakespeare  began  to  write,  and, 
perhaps,  indeed,  up  to  the  time  when  he  gave 
us  his  own  idea  of  Henry  of  Monmouth, — and 
when  we  know  that  nearly  all  the  historians  up 
to  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  took  pretty  much 
the  same  view  of  Henry's  character, — we  may, 
perhaps,  be  astonished  to  be  told  that  Shake- 
speare's fascinating  representation  of  Henry  of 
Monmouthj   "as   an   historical   portrait,   is   not 
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only  unlike  the  original,  but  misleading  and  un- 
just in  essential  points  of  character."^  Shake- 
speare was,  in  truth,  the  only  man  of  his  age  who 
rejected  the  imperfect  evidence  of  all  the  his- 
torians as  to  the  character  of  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  nobly  vindicated  him  even  from 
his  own  biographers,  and,  what  was  of  more 
importance,  from  the  coarser  traditions  embod- 
ied in  a  popular  drama  of  Shakespeare's  own 
day. 

In  the  play  of  "  The  Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  V."  we  have,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
character  of  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle."  This  per- 
sonage, like  all  the  other  companions  of  the 
prince  in  that  play,  is  a  low,  worthless  fellow, 
without  a  single  spark  of  wit  or  humor  to  relieve 
his  grovelling  profligacy.  But  he  is  also  a 
very  insignificant  character,  with  less  stage 
business  than  even  "  Ned"  and  "  Tom. "  Deri  eke, 
the  clown,  is,  indeed,  the  leading  character 
throughout  this  play.  Altogether  Oldcastle  has 
only  thirty  lines  put  in  his  mouth  in  the  whole 
piece.  We  have  no  allusion  to  his  being  fat; 
we  hear  nothing  of  his  gluttony.  Malone,  how- 
ever, calls  this  Sir  John  Oldcastle  "  a  pampered 
glutton."  It  is  a  question  whether  this  Oldcas- 
tle, or  Jockey,  suggested  to  Shakespeare  his 
Falstaff.  We  cannot  discover  the  very  slightest 
similarity;  although  Malone  decidedly  says, 
"  Shakespeare  appears  evidently  to  have  caught 
the  idea  of  the  character  of  Falstaff  from  a 
wretched  play  entitled  'The  Famous  Victories 
of  King  Henry  V.' "  But  Malone  is  arguing  for 
the  support  of  a  favorite  theory.  Rowe  has 
noticed  a  tradition  that  Falstaff  was  written 
originally  under  the  name  of  Oldcastle.  This 
opinion  would  receive  some  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that  Shakespeare  has  transferred  other 

»  "  Henry  of  Monmouth,"  by  J.  Endell  Tyler,  B.D.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
356. 
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names  from  the  old  play,  Ned,  Gadshill, — and 
why  not,  then,  Oldcastle?  The  prince  in  one 
place  calls  Falstaff  "  my  old  lad  of  the  castle ;" 
but  this  may  be  otherwise  explained.  The  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  of  history,  Lord  Cobham,  was, 
as  is  well  known,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  sup- 
porters of  the  Reformation  of  Wickliffe;  and 
hence  it  has  been  argued  that  the  original  name 
of  Shakespeare's  fat  knight  was  offensive  to 
zealous  Protestants  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  was  accordingly  changed  to  that  of  Falstaff. 
Whether  or  not  Shakespeare's  Falstaff  was 
originally  called  Oldcastle,  he  was,  after  the 
character  was  fairly  established  as  Falstaff, 
anxious  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge 
that  he  had  attempted  to  represent  the  Oldcastle 
of  history.  In  the  epilogue  to  '  The  Second 
Part  of  Henry  IV/'  we  find  this  passage : — "  For 
anything  I  know,  Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat, 
unless  already  he  be  killed  with  your  hard 
opinions ;  for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this 
is  not  the  man." 

The  historical  portions  of  these  two  plays  are, 
in  the  principal  scenes,  founded,  without  much 
deviation,  upon  the  narratives  of  the  Chroni- 
clers. 

The  historical  action  of  the  "  P'irst  Part  of 
Henry  IV."  is  the  first  insurrection  of  the  Per- 
cies,  which  was  put  down  by  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury.  These  events  are  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  Boling- 
broke  mounted  the  throne  by  the  treachery  of 
Richard's  friends;  his  partisans  were  too  great 
to  remain  merely  partisans : — 

"King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess, 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him, 
Would  of  that  seed,  grow  to  a  greater  falseness.*' 

The  struggles  for  power  which  followed  the 
destruction  of  the  legitimate  power,  have  been 
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here  painted  by  Shakespeare  with  that  marvel- 
lous impartiality  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  in  the  notice  upon  Richard  II.  Our 
sympathies  would  be  almost  wholly  with  Hot- 
spur and  his  friends,  had  not  the  poet  raised  up 
a  new  interest  in  the  chivalrous  bearing  of 
Henry  of  Monmouth,  to  balance  the  noble  char- 
acter of  the  young  Percy.  The  prudence  and 
moderation  of  the  king,  accompanied,  too,  with 
high  courage,  still  further  divide  the  interest; — 
and  the  guilt  of  Worcester,  in  falsifying  the 
issue  of  his  mission,  completes  this  division, 
and  carries  out  the  great  political  purpose  of 
the  poet,  which  was  to  show  how,  if  a  nation's 
internal  peace  be  once  broken,  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  millions  are  put  at  the  mercy 
of  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  the  higher 
agents,  who  call  themselves  the  interpreters  of 
a  nation's  voice. 

Holinshed  thus  describes  the  origin  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Percies  and  the  king : — 

"  Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland,  with  his 
brother  Thomas,  earl  of  Worcester,  and  his  son, 
the  Lord  Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur, 
which  were  to  King  Henry,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  both  faithful  friends,  and  earnest 
aiders,  began  now  to  envy  his  wealth  and  felic- 
ity ;  and  especially  they  were  grieved,  because 
the  king  demanded  of  the  earl  and  his  son  such 
Scottish  prisoners  as  were  taken  at  Homeldon 
and  Nesbit :  for  of  all  the  captiv^es  which  were 
taken  in  the  conflicts  fought  in  those  two  places, 
there  was  delivered  to  the  king's  possession 
only  Mordake,  earl  of  Fife,  the  Duke  of  Albany's 
son,  though  the  king  did  divers  and  sundry 
times  require  the  deliverance  of  the  residue, 
and  that  with  great  threatenings ;  wherewith 
the  Percies  being  sore  offended,  for  that  they 
claimed  them  as  their  own  proper  prisoners, 
and  their  peculiar  prizes,  by  the  council  of  the 
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Lord  Thomas  Percy,  earl  of  Worcester,  whose 
study  was  ever  (as  some  write)  to  procure 
malice,  and  set  things  in  a  broil,  came  to  the 
king  unto  Windsor  (upon  a  purpose  to  prove 
him),  and  there  required  of  him,  that  either  by 
ransom  or  otherwise,  he  would  cause  to  be  de- 
livered out  of  prison  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  their  cousin-german,  whom  (as  they 
reported)  Owen  Glendower  kept  in  filthy  prison, 
shackled  with  irons,  only  for  that  he  took  his 
part,  and  was  to  him  faithful  and  true.  .  .  . 
The  king,  when  he  had  studied  on  the  matter, 
made  answer,  that  the  Earl  of  March  was  not 
taken  prisoner  for  his  cause,  nor  in  his  service, 
but  willingly  suffered  himself  to  be  taken,  be- 
cause he  would  not  withstand  the  attempts  of 
Owen  Glendower  and  his  complices,  therefore 
he  would  neither  ransom  him  nor  release  him. 

"  The  Percies,  with  this  answer  and  fraudu- 
lent excuse,  were  not  a  little  fumed,  insomuch 
that  Henry  Hotspur  said  openly, — 'Behold,  the 
heir  of  the  realm  is  robbed  of  his  right,  and  yet 
the  robber  with  his  own  will  not  redeem  him.' 
So  in  this  fury  the  Percies  departed,  minding 
nothing  more  than  to  depose  King  Henry  from 
the  high  type  of  his  royalty,  and  to  place  in  his 
seat  their  cousin  Edmund,  earl  of  March,  whom 
they  did  not  only  deliver  out  of  captivity,  but 
also  (to  the  high  displeasure  of  King  Henry), 
entered  in  league  with  the  foresaid  Owen 
Glendower." 

The  refusal  of  Henry  IV.  to  ransom  Mortimer, 
or  to  allow  him  to  be  ransomed,  proceeded  from 
a  not  unnatural  jealousy;  but  the  prisoner  of 
Glendower  was  not  "  the  heir  of  the  realm,"  as 
Holinshed  represents,  but  Sir  Edmund  Morti- 
mer, the  uncle  of  the  young  Earl  of  March, 
whom  Henry  kept  in  close  custody,  because  he 
had  a  prior  claim  to  the  crown  by  succession. 
Sir  Emund  Mortimer  was  the  "  brother-in-law" 
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to  Hotspur,  who  had  married  his  sister.  Shake- 
speare has,  of  course,  followed  Holinshed  in 
confounding  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  with  the 
Earl  of  March ; — but  those  from  whom  accuracy- 
is  required,  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  as 
the  old  Chronicler, — among  others,  Rapin  and 
Hume.  A  dispatch  of  the  king  to  his  council 
states,  "  The  rebels  have  taken  my  beloved 
cousin,  Esmon  Mortymer."  Edmund,  earl  of 
March,  was  at  this  period  only  ten  years  old, 
and  a  state  prisoner. 

The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  appears 
throughout  this  play  as  one  of  the  most  faithful 
adherents  of  the  king,  was  a  partisan  of  Boling- 
broke  from  his  first  landing.  He  was  subse- 
quently actively  engaged  in  suppressing  the 
insurrection  in  Yorkshire. 

The  character  of  Hotspur  has  been  drawn  by 
Shakespeare  with  the  boldest  pencil.  Nothing 
can  be  more  free  and  vigorous  than  this  re- 
markable portrait.  Of  the  likeness  we  are  as 
certain  as  when  we  look  at  the  Charles  V.  of 
Titian,  or  the  Lord  Strafford  of  Vandyke.  But 
it  is  too  young,  say  the  critics.  The  poet,  in 
the  first  scene,  say  they,  ought  not  to  have 
called  him  "young  Harry  Percy,"  for  he  was 
some  thirty-five  years  old  at  the  battle  of  Hol- 
medon ;  and  the  wish  of  the  king, 

"that  it  could  be  prov'd 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchang'd, 
In  cradle-clothes,  our  children  where  they  lay, 
And  call'd  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet," 

was  a  very  absurd  wish,  and  such  a  change  was 
quite  beyond  the  power  of  a  "  night-tripping 
fairy,"  for  Percy  was  born  about  1366,  and 
Henry  of  Monmouth  some  twenty  years  later. 
Everything  in  its  place.  We  desire  the  utmost 
exactness  in  matters  where  exactness  is  re- 
quired. Let  History  proper  give  us  her  dates 
to  the  very  day  and  hour;   but  let  Poetry  be 
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allowed  to  break  the  bands  by  which  she  would 
be  earth-bound.  When  Shakespeare  shows  us 
the  ambitious,  irascible,  self-willed,  sarcastic, 
but  high-minded  and  noble  Hotspur,  and  places 
in  contrast  with  him  the  thoughtless,  good- 
tempered,  yielding,  witty,  but  brave  and  chival- 
rous Henry,  we  have  no  desire  to  be  constantly 
reminded  that  characters  so  alike  in  the  energy 
of  youth  have  been  incorrectly  approximated  in 
their  ages  by  the  poet.  Sir  Henry  Percy  re- 
ceived his  sobriqicet  of  Hotspur  from  the  Scots, 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  perpetual  forays 
and  battles.  The  old  ballad  of  the  Battle  of 
Otterbourne  tells  us, 

"He  had  byn  a  march-man  all  hys  dayes, 
And  kepte  Barwyke  upon  Twede." 

He  was  "  first  armed  when  the  castle  of  Berwick 
was  taken  by  the  Scots,"  in  1378,  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old;  and  from  that  time  till  the 
battle  of  Holmedon,  his  spur  was  never  cold. 

Owen  Glendower — the  "  damned  Glendower" 
of  the  king — the  "  great  Glendower"  of  Hotspur 
— "  he  of  Wales,"  that  "  swore  the  devil  his  true 
liege-man"  of  Falstaff,  was  among  the  most 
bold  and  enterprising  of  the  warriors  of  his  age. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  outbreak  against 
the  power  of  Henry  IV.  was  a  quarrel  with 
Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  on  the  occasion  of  which 
the  Parliament  of  Henry  seems  to  have  treated 
Owen  with  injustice ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  was  to 
restore  the  independence  of  Wales.  In  the 
guerilla  warfare  which  he  waged  against  Henry, 
he  was  eminently  successful,  and  his  boast  in 
this  drama  is  historically  true,  that, 

"Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke  made  head 
Against  my  power :  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  sandy'-bottom'd  Severn,  have  I  sent  him, 
Bootless  home,  and  weather  beaten  back." 
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Shakespeare  has,  indeed,  seized  with  wonder- 
ful exactness  upon  all  the  features  of  his  his- 
tory and  character,  and  of  the  popular  supersti- 
tions connected  with  him.  They  all  belonged 
to  the  region  of  poetry.     Glendower  says, 

"  at  my  nativity, 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes." 

The  old  Chroniclers  say,  "  the  same  night  he 
was  born  all  his  father's  horses  were  found  to 
stand  in  blood  up  to  their  bellies."  His  preten- 
sions as  a  magician,  which  Shakespeare  has 
most  beautifully  connected  with  his  enthusiastic 
and  poetical  temperament,  made  him  a  greater 
object  of  fear  than  even  his  undoubted  skill  and 
valor.  His  tedious  stories  to  Hotspur  were  old 
Welsh  prophecies  which  the  people  in  general, 
and  very  likely  Glendower  himself,  devoutly 
believed.  According  to  Holinshed,  it  was  upon 
the  faith  of  one  of  these  prophecies  in  particu- 
lar, that  the  tripartite  indenture  of  Mortimer- 
Hotspur,  and  Glendower,  was  executed.  Glen- 
dower might  probably  have — 

"Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sang," 

but  he  was  no  vulgar  enthusiast.  He  was 
"trained  up  in  the  English  Court,"  as  he  de- 
scribes himself,  and  he  was  probably  "  exceed- 
ingly well  read,"  as  Mortimer  describes  him,  for 
he  had  been  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
When  the  Parliament  who  rudely  dismissed  his 
petition  against  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  refused 
to  listen  to  "barefooted  blackguards,"  it  can 
scarcely  be  wondered  that  he  should  raise  the 
standard  of  rebellion.  The  Welsh  from  all 
parts  of  England,  even  the  students  of  Oxford, 
crowded  home  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  an 
independent  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  battle  of  Shrewsbury  is   described  with 
great    spirit    by    Hall.     "  King    Henry,"    says 
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Kolinshed,  "  advertised  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Percies,  forthwith  gathered  about  him  such 
power  as  he  might  make,  and  passed  forward 
with  such  speed  that  he  was  in  sight  of  his  ene- 
mies lying  in  camp  near  to  Shrewsbury  before 
they  were  in  doubt  of  any  such  thing."  The 
Percies,  according  to  the  Chronicler,  sent  to 
the  king  the  celebrated  manifesto  which  is  con- 
tained in  Hardyng's  Chronicle.  The  interview 
of  Worcester  with  the  king,  and  its  result,  are 
thus  described  by  Holinshed :  "  It  was  reported 
for  a  truth  that  now,  when  the  king  had  conde- 
scended unto  all  that  was  reasonable  at  his 
hands  to  be  required,  and  seemed  to  humble 
himself  more  than  was  meet  for  his  estate,  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  upon  his  return  to  his 
nephew,  made  relation  clean  contrary  to  that 
the  king  had  said : " 

"O,  no,  my  nephew  must  not  know,  Sir  Richard, — 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  king." 

In  the  Chroniclers,  Hotspur  exhorts  the  troops; 
Shakespeare  clothes  the  exhortation  with  his 
own  poetical  spirit. 

"Now,  Esperance !— Percy  !— and  set  on," 

is  found  in  the  Chroniclers : — "  The  adversaries 
cried  Esperance  Percy."  The  danger  of  the  king, 
and  the  circumstance  of  others  being  capari- 
soned like  him,  are  also  mentioned  by  Holinshed. 
The  prowess  of  Prince  Henry  in  this  his  first 
great  battle  is  thus  described  by  Holinshed: 
"  The  Prince  that  day  holp  his  father  like  a 
lusty  young  gentleman,  for  although  he  was 
hurt  in  the  face  with  an  arrow,  so  that  divers 
noblemen  that  were  about  him  would  have  con- 
veyed him  forth  of  the  field,  yet  he  would  in  no 
wise  suffer  them  so  to  do,  lest  his  departure 
from  his  men  might  haply  have  stricken  some 
fear  into  their  hearts;  and  so,  without  regard 
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of  his  hurt,  he  continued  with  his  men,  and 
never  ceased,  either  to  fight  where  the  battle 
was  most  hottest,  or  to  encourage  his  men 
where  it  seemed  most  need." 

The  personal  triumph  of  Henry  over  Hotspur 
is  a  dramatic  creation,  perfectly  warranted  by 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  Chroniclers  leave  the 
matter. 

The  Second  Fart  of  this  drama  is  bound  up 
with  the  First,  through  the  most  skilful  man- 
agement of  the  poet.  Each  part  was,  of  course, 
acted  as  a  distinct  play  in  Shakespeare's  time. 
In  our  own  day,  the  Second  Part  is  very  seldom 
produced ;  but  when  it  is,  the  players  destroy 
the  connecting  link,  by  suppressing  one  of  the 
finest  scenes  which  Shakespeare  ever  wrote — 
the  scene  between  Northumberland,  Lord  Bar- 
dolph,  and  Morton,  at  Warkworth  Castle.  Col- 
ley  Cibber,  however,  wrenched  the  scene  out  of 
its  place ;  and  cutting  it  up  into  a  dozen  bits, 
stuck  it  here  and  there  throughout  his  alteration 
of  Richard  III.  The  connecting  scene  between 
the  First  and  Second  Part  brings  us  back  to  the 
Northumberland  of  "  Richard  II."  We  have 
scarcely  seen  him  in  the  First  Part  of  "  Henry 
IV." — but  here  we  are  made  to  feel  that  the  retri- 
bution which  awaited  his  treacherous  and  selfish 
actions  has  arrived.  He  betrayed  Richard  to  Bo- 
lingbroke — he  insulted  the  unhappy  king  in  his 
hour  of  misery — he  incited  his  son  and  his  brother 
to  revolt  from  Henry,  and  then  deserted  them 
in  their  need.  We  feel,  then,  that  the  misery 
which  produces  his  "  strained  passion"  is  a  just 
visitation.  His  cold  and  selfish  policy  destroyed 
his  son  at  Shrewsbury,  and  he  endures  to  be 
reproached  for  it  by  that  son's  widow.  He 
again  yields  to  his  own  fears,  even  more  than 
to  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
once  more  waits  for  "time  and  'vantage."  His 
eventual  fall,  therefore,  moves  no  pity;  and  we 
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feel  that  the  poet  properly  dismisses  him  and 
his  fate  in  three  lines : — 

"The  earl  Northumberland,  and  the  lord  Bardolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English,  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown." 

The  rich  comedy  of  this  Second  Part  so  com- 
pletely eclipses  the  historical  incidents,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  follow  them  with  any  minute- 
ness. The  most  striking  are  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  includ- 
ing the  story  of  the  prince  removing  the  crown, 
which  are  thus  detailed  by  Holinshed : — 

"  In  this  fourteenth  and  last  year  of  King 
Henry's  reign,  a  council  was  holden  in  the 
White  Friars  in  London,  at  the  which,  among 
other  things,  order  was  taken  for  ships  and  gal- 
leys to  be  builded  and  made  ready,  and  all 
other  things  necessary  to  be  provided,  for  a 
voyage  which  he  meant  to  make  into  the  Hoi}'' 
Land,  there  to  recover  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  infidels.  The  morrow  after  Candle- 
mas-day, began  a  Parliament  which  he  had 
called  at  London ;  but  he  departed  this  life  be- 
fore the  same  Parliament  was  ended:  for  now 
that  his  provisions  were  ready,  and  that  he  was 
furnished  with  all  things  necessary  for  such  a 
royal  journey  as  he  pretended  to  take  into  the 
Holy  Land,  he  was  eftsoones  taken  with  a  sore 
sickness,  which  was  not  a  leprosy  (saith  Master 
Hall),  as  foolish  friars  imagined,  but  a  very 
apoplexy.  During  this,  his  last  sickness,  he 
caused  his  crown  (as  some  write)  to  be  set  on  a 
pillow  at  his  bed's-head,  and  suddenly  his  pangs 
so  sore  troubled  him,  that  he  lay  as  though  all 
his  vital  spirits  had  been  from  him  departed. 
Such  as  were  about  him,  thinking  verily  that 
he  had  been  departed,  covered  his  face  with  a 
linen  cloth.  The  prince  his  son  being  hereof 
advertised,  entered  into  the  chamber,  took  away 
the   crown,  and    departed.     The   father  being 
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suddenly  revived  out  of  that  trance,  quickly 
perceived  the  lack  of  his  crown,  and  having 
knowledge  that  the  prince  his  son  had  taken  it 
away,  caused  him  to  come  before  his  presence, 
requiring  of  him  what  he  meant  so  to  misuse 
himself:  the  prince  with  a  good  audacity  an- 
swered, Sir,  to  mine,  and  all  men's  judgments, 
you  seemed  dead  in  this  world;  wherefore  I,  as 
your  next  heir  apparent,  took  that  as  mine  own, 
and  not  as  yours.  Well,  fair  son,  said  the  king 
(with  a  great  sigh),  what  right  I  had  to  it,  God 
knoweth.  Well,  quoth  the  prince,  if  you  die 
king,  I  will  have  the  garland,  and  trust  to  keep 
it  with  the  sword  against  all  mine  enemies,  as 
you  have  done.  Then,  said  the  king,  I  commit 
all  to  God,  and  remember  you  to  do  well ;  and 
with  that  turned  himself  in  his  bed,  and  shortly 
after  departed  to  God,  in  a  chamber  of  the  Ab- 
bots of  Westminster  called  Jerusalem.  We  find 
that  he  was  taken  with  his  last  sickness  while 
he  was  making  his  prayers  at  Saint  Edward's 
shrine,  there  as  it  were  to  take  his  leave,  and 
so  to  proceed  forth  on  his  journey:  he  was  so 
suddenly  and  grievously  taken,  that  such  as 
were  about  him  feared  lest  he  would  have  died 
presently;  wherefore,  to  relieve  him,  if  it  were 
possible,  they  bare  him  into  a  chamber  that  was 
next  at  hand,  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster, where  they  laid  him  on  a  pallet  before 
the  fire,  and  used  all  remedies  to  revive  him : 
at  length  he  recovered  his  speech  and  under- 
standing, and  perceiving  himself  in  a  strange 
place  which  he  knew  not,  he  willed  to  know  if 
the  chamber  had  any  particular  name,  where- 
unto  answer  was  made,  that  it  was  called  Jeru- 
salem. Then  said  the  king,  laudes  be  given  to 
the  Father  of  Heaven,  for  now  I  know  that  I 
shall  die  here  in  this  chamber,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  me  declared,  that  I  should  depart 
this  life  in  Jerusalem." 
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The  colloquy  between  Henry  V.  and  the 
Chief  Justice  brings  us  back  to  the  earlier 
scenes  of  the  life  of  the  wild  prince.  The  story 
of  Henry  striking  the  Chief  Justice,  and  of  his 
committal  to  the  Fleet,  is  told  by  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot,  in  his  book  of  "The  Governor."  This 
tradition  was  believed  (perhaps  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Elyot)  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Sir 
John  Hawkins;  and  was  referred  to  by  them  in 
legal  arguments.  The  anecdote,  as  detailed  by 
Elyot,  is  very  amusing : — 

"  A  GOOD  JUDGE,  A  GOOD  PRINCE,  A  GOOD  KING. 

"  The  most  renowned  prince.  King  Henry  V., 
late  king  of  England,  during  the  life  of  his 
father,  was  noted  to  be  fierce  and  of  wanton 
courage.  It  happened  that  one  of  his  servants 
whom  he  favoured  well,  was  for  felony  by  him 
committed  arraigned  at  the  King's  Bench; 
wherefore  the  prince  being  advertised,  and  in- 
censed by  light  persons  about  him,  in  furious 
rage  came  hastily  to  the  bar,  where  his  servant 
stood  as  a  prisoner,  and  commanded  him  to  be 
ungyved  and  set  at  liberty.  Whereat  all  men 
were  abashed,  reserved  the  chief  justice,  who 
humbly  exhorted  the  prince  to  be  contented 
that  his  servant  might  be  ordered  according  to 
the  antient  laws  of  this  realm ;  or  if  he  would 
have  him  saved  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  that 
he  should  obtain,  if  he  might,  of  the  king  his 
father  his  gracious  pardon,  whereby  no  law  or 
justice  should  be  derogate. 

"  With  which  answer  the  prince  nothing  ap- 
peased, but  rather  more  inflamed,  endeavoured 
himself  to  take  away  his  servant.  The  judge 
considering  the  perilous  example  and  incon- 
venience that  might  thereby  ensue,  with  a 
valiant  spirit  and  courage  commanded  the  prince 
upon  his  allegiance  to  leave  the  prisoner  and 
depart  his  way;   at   which   commandment  the 
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prince  being  set  all  in  a  fury,  all  chafed,  and  in 
a  terrible  manner  came  up  to  the  place  of  judg- 
ment, men  thinking  that  he  would  have  slain 
the  judge,  or  have  done  to  him  some  damage : 
but  the  judge  sitting  still  without  moving,  de- 
claring the  majesty  of  the  king's  place  of  judg- 
ment, and  with  an  assured  and  bold  countenance, 
had  to  the  prince  these  words  following : — 

"'Sir,  remember  yourself.  I  keep  here  the 
place  of  the  king  your  sovereign  lord  and  father, 
to  whom  you  owe  double  obedience :  where- 
fore eftsoones  in  his  name,  I  charge  you  to 
desist  of  your  wilfulness  and  unlawful  enter- 
prise, and  from  henceforth  give  good  example 
to  those  which  hereafter  shall  be  your  proper 
subjects.  And  now,  for  your  contempt,  and 
disobedience,  go  you  to  the  prison  of  the  King's 
Bench,  whereunto  I  commit  you,  and  remain 
ye  there  prisoner  until  the  pleasure  of  the  king 
your  father  be  further  known.'  With  which 
words  being  abashed,  and  also  wondering  at 
the  marvellous  gravity  of  that  worshipful  jus- 
tice, the  noble  prince  laying  his  weapon  apart, 
doing  reverence,  departed,  and  went  to  the 
King's  Bench  as  he  was  commanded.  Whereat 
his  servants  disdained,  came  and  shewed  to  the 
king  all  the  whole  affair,  whereat  he  a  whiles 
studying,  after  as  a  man  all  ravished  with  glad- 
ness, holding  his  eyes  and  hands  up  towards 
heaven,  abraided  with  a  loud  voice:  'O  merci- 
ful God,  how  much  am  I  bound  to  your  infinite 
goodness,  specially  for  that  you  have  given  me 
a  judge  who  feareth  not  to  minister  justice,  and 
also  a  son  who  can  suffer  semblably  and  obey 
justice.' " 
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KING   HENRY   V. 

"Shakespeare,"  says  Frederick  Schlegel, 
"  regarded  the  drama  as  entirely  a  thing  for  the 
people;  and,  at  first,  treated  it  throughout  as 
such.  He  took  the  popular  comedy  as  he  found 
it,  and  whatever  enlargements  and  improve- 
ments he  introduced  into  the  stage  were  all  cal- 
culated and  conceived  according  to  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  his  predecessors,  and  of  the  audience 
in  London."^  This  is  especially  true  with  re- 
gard to  Shakespeare's  Histories.  In  the  case  of 
the  "  Henry  V."  it  appears  to  us  that  our  great 
dramatic  poet  would  never  have  touched  the 
subject,  had  not  the  stage  previously  possessed 
it  in  the  old  play  of  "  The  Famous  Victories." 
"  Henry  IV."  would  have  been  perfect  as  a  dra- 
matic whole,  without  the  addition  of  "  Henry 
V."  The  somewhat  doubtful  mode  in  which  he 
speaks  of  continuing  the  story  appears  to  us  a 
pretty  certain  indication  that  he  rather  shrank 
from  a  subject  which  appeared  to  him  essen- 
tially undramatic.  It  is,  however,  highly  proba- 
ble that,  having  brought  the  history  of  Henry 
of  Monmouth  up  to  the  period  of  his  father's 
death,  the  demands  of  an  audience  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  hail  "  the  madcap  Prince  of 
Wales"  as  the  conqueror  of  Agincourt  compelled 
him  to  "  continue  the  story."  Having  hastily 
met  the  demands  of  his  audience  by  the  first 
sketch  of  "  Henry  V.,"  as  it  appears  in  the  quar- 
to editions,  he  subsequently  saw  the  capacity 
which  the  subject  presented  for  being  treated 
in  a  grand  lyrical  spirit.  Instead  of  interpolat- 
ing an  under-plot  of  petty  passions  and  in- 
trigues,— such,  for  the  most  part,  as  we  find  in 

■"■  '   -       ' — ^ 

1 "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature,"  vol.  ii. 
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the  dramatic  treatment  of  an  heroic  subject  by 
the  French  poets, — he  preserved  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  drama  entire  by  the  intervention  of 
the  chorus.  Skilfully  as  he  has  managed  this, 
and  magnificent  as  the  whole  drama  is  as  a 
great  national  song  of  triumph,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  felt  that  in  this  play  he 
was  dealing  with  a  theme  too  narrow  for  his 
peculiar  powers.  The  subject  is  altogether  one 
of  lyric  grandeur;  but  it  is  not  one,  we  think, 
which  Shakespeare  would  have  chosen  for  a 
drama. 

And  yet  how  exquisitely  has  Shakespeare 
thrown  his  dramatic  power  into  this  undramatic 
subject !  The  character  of  the  king  is  altogether 
one  of  the  most  finished  portraits  that  has  pro- 
ceeded from  this  master-hand.  It  could,  per- 
haps, only  have  been  thoroughly  conceived  by 
the  poet  who  had  delineated  the  Henry  of  the 
Boar's  Head,  and  of  the  field  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  surpassing  union,  in  this  character,  of 
spirit  and  calmness,  of  dignity  and  playfulness, 
of  an  ever-present  energy,  and  an  almost  melan- 
choly abstraction, — the  conventional  authority 
of  the  king,  and  the  deep  sympathy,  with  the 
meanest  about  him,  of  the  man, — was  the  result 
of  the  most  philosophical  and  consistent  appre- 
ciation by  the  poet  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
progress  of  his  own  Prince  of  Wales.  And  let 
it  not  be  said  that  the  picture  which  he  has 
painted  of  his  favorite  hero  is  an  exaggerated 
and  flattering  representation.  The  extraordi- 
nary merits  of  Henry  V.  were  those  of  the  indi- 
vidual :  his  demerits  were  those  of  his  times. 
It  was  not  for  the  poet  to  regard  the  most  popu- 
lar king  of  the  feudal  age  with  the  cold  and 
severe  scrutiny  of  the  philosophical  historian. 
It  was  for  him  to  embody  in  the  person  of 
Henry  V.  the  principle  of  national  heroism ;  it 
was  for  him  to  call  forth  "  the  spirit  of  patriotic 
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reminiscence."  Frederick  Schlegel  says,  "  The 
feeling  by  which  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
been  most  connected  with  ordinary  men  is  that 
of  nationality."  But  how  different  is  his  nation- 
ality from  that  of  ordinary  men !  It  is  reflec- 
tive, tolerant,  generous.  It  lives  not  in  an 
atmosphere  of  falsehood  and  prejudice.  Its 
theatre  is  war  and  conquest;  but  it  does  not 
hold  up  war  and  conquest  as  fitting  objects  for 
nationality  to  dedicate  itself  to,  except  under 
the  pressure  of  the  most  urgent  necessity. 
Neither  does  it  attempt  to  conceal  the  fearful 
responsibilities  of  those  who  carry  the  principle 
of  nationality  to  the  last  arbitrament  of  arms ; 
nor  the  enormous  amount  of  evil  which  always 
attends  the  rupture  of  that  peace,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  nationality  is  best  displayed. 

In  the  inferior  persons  of  the  play — the  comic 
characters — the  poet  has  displayed  that  power 
which  he,  above  all  men,  possesses,  of  combin- 
ing the  highest  poetical  conceptions  with  the 
most  truthful  delineations  of  real  life.  In  the 
amusing  pedantry  of  Fluellen,  and  the  vapor- 
ings  of  Pistol,  there  is  nothing  in  the  slightest 
degree  incongruous  with  the  main  action  of  the 
scene.  The  homely  bluntness  of  the  common 
soldiers  of  the  army  brings  us  still  closer  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  mass  of  which  a  camp  is 
composed.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  delicate 
but  yet  most  appreciable  instances  of  Shake- 
speare's nationality,  in  all  its  power  and  justice, 
is  the  mode  in  which  he  has  exhibited  the  char- 
acters of  these  common  soldiers.  They  are 
rough,  somewhat  quarrelsome,  brave  as  lions, 
but  without  the  slightest  particle  of  anything 
low  or  grovelling  in  their  composition.  They 
are  fit  representatives  of  the  "  good  yeomen, 
whose  limbs  were  made  in  England."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  discriminating  truth  of  the  poet 
is  equally  shown  in  exhibiting  to  us  three  arrant 
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cowards  in  Pistol,  Nym,  and  Bardolph.  His 
impartiality  could  afford  to  paint  the  bullies 
and  blackguards  that  even  our  nationality  must 
be  content  to  reckon  as  component  parts  of 
every  army. 

We  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  incidents  of 
this  great  lyrical  drama  which  are  built  upon 
historical  circumstances. 

The  conspiracy  of  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and 
Grey,  against  Henry  V.,  is  minutely  detailed  in 
Holinshed.  Shakespeare  has  followed  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chronicler,  that  the  prisoners  con- 
fessed that  they  had  received  a  great  sum  of 
money  from  the  French  king,  to  deliver  Henry 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  or  to  murder 
him.  It  appears,  however,  by  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  (for  the  prisoners  were  not  summarily  exe- 
cuted, as  described  in  the  play  and  the  Chroni- 
cle), that  it  was  their  intention  to  proclaim 
Edward,  earl  of  March,  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown  in  case  Richard  H.  was  actually  dead. 

The  embarkation  of  Henry  for  the  invasion 
of  France,  is  magnificently  described  in  the 
Chorus  to  Act  III.  Holinshed  simply  says, 
"  When  the  wind  came  about  prosperous  to  his 
purpose,  he  caused  the  mariners  to  weigh  up 
anchors  and  hoyse  up  sails."  In  the  records  of 
the  town  of  Southampton  there  is  a  minute 
account  of  the  encampment  before  the  embarka- 
tion. The  whole  fleet  was  under  weigh  on  the 
4th  August,  141 5;  and  the  landing  was  effected 
about  three  miles  from  Harfleur  on  the  14th. 
The  siege  of  Harfleur  is  somewhat  briefly  de- 
scribed by  Holinshed.  The  loss  sustained  by 
the  besieging  army  was  very  great ;  and  in  a 
few  days  the  English  forces  were  visited  by  a 
frightful  dysentery.  Many  of  the  most  eminent 
leaders  fell  before  its  ravages.  This  was,  prob- 
ably, to  be  attributed  to  the  position  of  the 
invading  army;   for,    according  to   Holinshed, 
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those  who  "  valiantly  defended  the  siege,  dam- 
ming up  the  river  that  hath  his  course  through 
the  town,  the  water  rose  so  high  betwixt  the 
king's  camp,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  camp, 
divided  by  the  same  river,  that  the  Englishmen 
were  constrained  to  withdraw  their  artillery 
from  one  side."  The  mines  and  the  counter- 
mines of  Fluellen  are  to  be  found  in  Holinshed. 
Harfleur  surrendered  on  the  22d  of  September, 
after  a  siege  of  thirty-six  days.  The  previous 
negotiations  between  Henry  and  the  governor 
of  the  town  were  conducted  by  commissioners. 
Shakespeare,  of  course,  dramatically  brought 
his  principal  personage  upon  the  scene,  in  the 
convention  by  which  the  town  was  surrendered. 
Holinshed,  who  in  general  has  an  eye  for  the 
picturesque,  has  no  description  of  the  gorgeous 
ceremony  which  accompanied  the  surrender; 
but  such. a  description  is  found  in  the  older  nar- 
ratives, which  represent  the  king  upon  "  his 
royal  throne,  placed  under  a  pavilion  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  before  the  town,  where  his  nobles 
and  other  principal  persons,  an  illustrious  body 
of  men,  were  assembled  in  numbers,  in  their 
best  equipments;  his  crowned  triumphal  hel- 
met being  held  on  his  right  hand  upon  a  halbert- 
staff,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Umfreville."  (Cotton  MS.) 
The  account  of  the  loss  which  the  English  army 
sustained,  during  the  thirty-six  days  subsequent 
to  its  landing,  would  be  almost  incredible,  if 
its  accuracy  were  not  supported  by  every  con- 
flicting testimony.  It  appears,  that  if  Henry 
landed  with  thirty  thousand  men,  more  than 
two-thirds  must,  during  the  short  period  of  the 
siege,  have  been  slain,  have  died  of  disease,  or 
have  been  sent  back  to  England  as  incapable 
of  proceeding.  The  English  army,  when  it 
quitted  Harfleur,  did  not  amount  to  much  more 
than  eight  thousand  fighting  men. 

The  magnificent  Chorus  of  this  Act  presents 
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such  a  vivid  picture  of  the  circumstances  that 
marked  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  that 
even  if  they  were  not,  for  the  most  part,  sup- 
ported by  authentic  history,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  dispossess  ourselves  of  the  belief  that 
they  were  true.  "The  French,"  according  to 
Holinshed,  "  were  very  merry,  pleasant,  and 
full  of  game" — "  the  English  made  peace  with 
God  in  confessing  their  sins."  Holinshed  also 
mentions  the  French  playing  at  dice  for  the 
English  prisoners.  But  the  narratives  of  Mon- 
strelet  and  of  St.  Remy  are  much  more  minute 
than  Holinshed ;  and  in  one  or  two  small  particu- 
lars they  differ  from  that  of  the  poet. 

It  is  unnecessar}^  for  us  to  follow  the  Chroni- 
clers, or  the  more  minute  contemporary  histo- 
rians, through  their  details  of  the  fearful  carnage 
and  victory  of  Agincourt.  We  may,  however, 
put  the  facts  shortly  before  our  readers,  as  they 
may  be  collected  from  Sir  H.  Nicolas's  elaborate 
and  careful  history  of  the  battle : — 

The  fighting  men  of  France  wore  "  long  coats 
of  steel,  reaching  to  their  knees,  which  were 
very  heavy;  below  these  was  armor  for  their 
legs;  and  above,  white  harness,  and  bacinets, 
with  camails."  They  were  drawn  up  between 
two  woods,  in  a  space  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
movements  of  such  an  immense  body;  and  the 
ground  was  soft  from  heavy  rains.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  they  could  stand  or  lift 
their  weapons.  The  horses  at  every  step  sank 
into  the  mud.  Henry  formed  his  little  band  in 
one  line,  the  archers  being  posted  between  the 
wings,  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  with  sharp  stakes 
fixed  before  them.  The  king,  habited  in  his 
"cote  d'armes,"  mounted  a  small  gray  horse; 
but  he  subsequently  fought  on  foot.  He  ad- 
dressed his  troops  with  his  usual  spirit.  Each 
army  remained  inactive  for  some  hours.  A 
truce  was  at  length  proposed  by  the  French. 
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The  reply  of  Henry,  before  an  army  ten  times 
as  great  as  his  own,  differed  little  from  the 
terms  he  had  offered  in  his  own  capital.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  day  the  order  was  given  to  the 
English  to  advance,  by  Henry  crying  aloud, 
"Advance  banners."  Sir  Thomas  de  Erpyng- 
ham,  the  commander  of  the  archers,  threw  his 
truncheon  into  the  air,  exclaiming,  "  Now 
strike !  "  The  English  immediately  prostrated 
themselves  to  the  ground,  beseeching  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven,  and  proceeded  in  three  lines 
on  the  French  army.  The  archers  of  Henry 
soon  put  the  French  cavalry  in  disorder :  and  the 
whole  army  rushing  on,  with  the  national  huzza, 
the  archers  threw  aside  their  bows,  and  slew  all 
before  them  with  their  bill-hooks  and  hatchets. 
The  immense  number  of  the  French  proved 
their  ruin.  The  battle  soon  became  a  slaugh- 
ter ;  and  the  harnessed  knights,  almost  incapa- 
ble of  moving,  were  hacked  to  pieces  by  the 
English  archers,  "  who  were  habited  in  jackets, 
and  had  their  hosen  loose,  with  hatchets  or 
swords  hanging  from  their  girdles,  whilst  many 
were  barefooted  and  without  hats."  The  battle 
lasted  about  three  hours.  The  English  "  stood 
on  the  heaps  of  corpses,  which  exceeded  a  man's 
height ;"  the  French,  indeed,  fell  almost  passive 
in  their  lines.  Henry,  at  one  period  of  the  bat- 
tle, issued  an  order  for  the  slaughter  of  his 
prisoners.  Even  the  French  writers  justify  this 
horrible  circumstance,  as  an  act  of  self-preser- 
vation. The  total  loss  of  the  French  was  about 
ten  thousand  slain  on  the  field;  that  of  the 
English  appears  to  have  been  about  twelve  hun- 
dred. Most  of  the  dead  were  afterward  buried 
in  enormous  trenches. 

The  English  king  conducted  himself  with  his 
accustomed  dignity  to  his  many  illustrious 
prisoners.  The  victorious  army  marched  to 
Calais  in  fine  order,  and  embarked  for  England, 
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without  any  attempt  to  follow  up  their  almost 
miraculous  triumph.  Henry  reached  Calais  on 
the  29th  of  October,  and  on  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber landed  at  Dover.  He  entered  London  amid 
the  most  expensive  pageantry  of  the  citizens, 
contrasting  with  the  studied  simplicity  of  his 
own  retinue  and  demeanor,  on  Saturday,  the 
24th  of  November. 
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PARTS    I.,   II.,  AND    III. 

In  the  humble  house  of  Shakespeare's  boy 
hood  there  was,  in  all  probability,  to  be  found 
a  thick  squat  folio  volume,  then  some  thirty 
years  printed,  in  which  might  be  read,  "  what 
misery,  what  murder,  and  what  execrable 
plagues  this  famous  region  hath  suffered  by  the 
division  and  dissension  of  the  renowned  houses 
of  Lancaster  and  York. "  This  book  was  "  Hall's 
Chronicle."  With  the  local  and  family  associa- 
tions that  must  have  belonged  to  his  early 
years,  the  subject  of  the  four  dramas  that  relate 
to  the  dissension  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  or  rather  the  subject  of  this  one  great 
drama  in  four  parts,  must  have  irresistibly  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  of  Shakespeare,  as  one 
which  he  was  especially  qualified  to  throw  into 
the  form  of  a  chronicle  history.  It  was  a  task 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  young  poet  during  the 
first  five  years  of  his  connection  with  the  theatre. 
Historical  dramas,  in  the  rudest  form,  presented 
unequalled  attractions  to  the  audiences  who 
flocked  to  the  rising  stage.  He  had  not  here  to 
invent  a  plot ;  or  to  aim  at  the  unity  of  action, 
of  time,  and  of  place,  which  the  more  refined 
critics  of  his  day  held  to  be  essential  to  tragedy. 
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The  form  of  a  chronicle  history  might  appear 
to  require  little  beyond  a  poetical  exposition  of 
the  most  attractive  facts  of  the  real  Chronicles. 
It  is  in  this  spirit,  we  think,  that  Shakespeare 
approached  the  execution  of  the  First  Part  of 
"  Henry  VI."  It  appears  to  us,  also,  that  in  that 
very  early  performance  he  in  some  degree  held 
his  genius  in  subordination  to  the  necessity  of 
executing  his  task  rather  with  reference  to  the 
character  of  his  audience  and  the  general  nature 
of  his  subject  than  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  own 
aspirations  as  a  poet.  There  was  before  him 
one  of  two  courses.  He  might  have  chosen,  as 
the  greater  number  of  his  contemporaries  chose, 
to  consider  the  dominions  of  poetry  and  of  com- 
mon sense  to  be  far  sundered;  and,  unconscious 
or  doubtful  of  the  force  of  simplicity,  he  might 
have  resolved,  with  them,  to  substitute  what 
would  more  unquestionably  gratify  a  rude 
popular  taste, — the  force  of  extravagance.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  open  to  him  to  transfer 
to  the  dramatic  shape  the  spirit-stirring  recitals 
of  the  old  chronicle  writers;  in  whose  narra- 
tives, and  especially  in  that  portion  of  them  in 
which  they  make  their  characters  speak,  there 
is  a  manly  and  straightforward  earnestness 
which  in  itself  not  seldom  becomes  poetical. 
Shakespeare  chose  this  latter  course.  When 
we  begin  to  study  the  "  Henry  VI.,"  we  find  in 
the  First  Part  that  the  action  does  not  appear 
to  progress  to  a  catastrophe;  that  the  author 
lingers  about  the  details,  as  one  who  was  called 
upon  to  exhibit  an  entire  series  of  events  rather 
than  the  most  dramatic  portions  of  them ; — there 
are  the  alternations  of  success  and  loss,  and  loss 
and  success,  till  we  somewhat  doubt  to  which 
side  to  assign  the  victory.  The  characters  are 
firmly  drawn,  but  without  any  very  subtle  dis- 
tinctions,— and  their  sentiments  and  actions  ap- 
pear occasionally  inconsistent,   or  at  any  rate 
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not  guided  by  a  determined  purpose  in  the 
writer.  But  although  the  effect  may  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  undramatic,  there  is  impressed 
upon  the  whole  performance  a  wonderful  air  of 
truth.  Much  of  this  must  have  resulted  from 
the  extraordinary  quality  of  the  poet's  mind, 
which  could  tear  off  all  the  flimsy  conventional 
disguises  of  individual  character,  and  penetrate 
the  real  moving  principle  of  events  with  a  rare 
acuteness,  and  a  rarer  impartiality.  In  our 
view,  that  whole  portion  of  the  First  Part  of 
"  Henry  VI."  which  deals  with  the  character  and 
actions  of  Joan  of  Arc  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  this  power  in  Shakespeare.  He  knew  that, 
with  all  the  influence  of  her  supernatural  pre- 
tension, this  extraordinary  woman  could  not 
have  swayed  the  destinies  of  kingdoms,  and 
moulded  princes  and  warriors  to  her  will,  unless 
she  had  been  a  person  of  very  rare  natural  en- 
dowments. She  was  represented  by  the  Chron- 
iclers as  a  mere  virago,  a  bold  and  shameless 
trull,  a  monster,  a  witch  ; — because  they  adopted 
the  vulgar  view  of  her  character, — the  view,  in 
truth,  of  those  to  whom  she  was  opposed.  They 
were  rough  soldiers,  with  all  the  virtues  and 
all  the  vices  of  their  age ;  the  creatures  of  brute 
force;  the  champions,  irdeed,  of  chivalry,  but 
with  the  brand  upon  them  of  all  the  selfish  pas- 
sions with  which  the  highest  deeds  of  chivalry 
were  too  invariably  associated.  The  English 
Chroniclers,  in  all  that  reg-*\rds  the  delineation 
of  characters  and  manners,  give  us  abundant 
materials  upon  which  we  may  form  an  estimate 
of  actions,  and  motives,  and  instruments;  but 
they  do  not  show  us  the  instruments  moving  in 
their  own  forms  of  vitality;  they  do  not  lay 
bare  their  motives;  and  hence  we  have  no  real 
key  to  their  actions.  Froissart  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  contemporary  writer  who  gives  us  real 
portraits  of  the  men  of  mail.     But  Shakespeare 
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marshalled  them  upon  his  stage,  in  all  their 
rude  might,  their  coarse  ambition,  their  low 
jealousies,  their  factious  hatreds, — mixed  up 
with  their  thirst  for  glory,  their  indomitable 
courage,  their  warm  friendships,  their  tender 
natural  affections,  their  love  of  country.  This 
is  the  truth  which  Shakespeare  substituted  for 
the  vague  delineations  of  the  old  stage. 

The  action  of  the  First  Part  of  "  Henry  VL," 
which  is  spread  over  the  period  from  the  acces- 
sion of  the  infant  king  to  his  marriage,  is  two- 
fold. Its  chief  action  is  the  war  in  France ;  its 
secondary  action  is  the  progress  of  party  dis- 
cord in  England.  The  scenes  in  which  Talbot 
and  Salisbury  and  Bedford  are  "  raised  from  the 
grave  of  oblivion,  and  brought  to  plead  their 
aged  honors  in  open  presence,"  possessed,  as 
we  know,  a  wondrous  charm  for  the  audiences 
of  the  early  drama.  The  brave  Talbot  had  "  his 
bones  new  embalmed  with  the  tears  of  ten 
thousand  spectators."  This  we  can  readily 
understand ;  for  the  scene  between  John  Talbot 
and  his  father,  and  the  death  scene  of  Talbot, 
in  this  play,  possess  a  power  unto  which,  we 
may  venture  to  say,  the  audiences  in  1592  had 
never  before  yielded  up  their  tears.  But  it  was 
not  by  poetical  fervor  alone  that  they  were  sub- 
dued. The  exhibition  of  their  "  forefathers' 
valiant  acts, "in  the  rudest  fashion,  was  to  them, 
according  to  Nashe,  a  new  source  of  the  highest 
pleasure.  In  another  passage  Nashe  says, 
"  What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  have  King  Henry 
V.  represented  on  the  stage,  leading  the  French 
king  prisoner,  and  forcing  both  him  and  the 
dolphin  to  swear  fealty."  This  is  the  conclud- 
ing scene  of  the  coarse  and  unpoetical  "  Famous 
Victories."  The  stage  had  thus  early  possession 
of  the  subject  of  "  Henry  V."  The  continuation 
of  that  story,  with  reference  only  to  .the  wars  of 
F'rance  under  the  regent  Bedford,  had  enough 
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in  it  to  furnish  materials  for  a  spirit-stirring 
drama  of  equal  popularity.  But  the  author  of 
"Henry  VI."  carried  his  views  beyond  this 
point ;  and  it  is  for  this  cause  that  he  gives  us  a 
two-fold  action.  The  principle  upon  which  he 
worked  rendered  it  essentially  a  drama  to  be 
continued.  Taken  in  itself  it  is  a  drama  with- 
out a  catastrophe. 

The  entire  conduct  of  the  play  of  "  Henry 
VL,"  with  reference  to  the  issue  of  the  war  in 
PYance,  is  of  a  gloomy  and  foreboding  tendency. 
The  author  gave  the  tone  to  the  whole  progress 
of  the  action  in  the  opening  scene.  He  goes 
out  of  his  way,  in  this  scene,  to  anticipate  the 
disasters  which,  after  a  long  interval,  followed 
the  death  of  Henry  V.  Would  he  have  done 
this  had  he  intended  the  play  to  have  stood  by  it- 
self? There  were  enough  materials  in  the  career 
of  Bedford  for  a  song  of  triumph ;  but  he  has 
chosen  to  exhibit  to  us  the  most  desperate  valor 
fruitlessly  exerted, —  success  and  misfortune 
going  hand  in  hand, — treachery  and  supineness 
losing  what  honor  and  courage  had  won, — and 
murderous  victories  terminating  in  a  base  re- 
venge and  an  inglorious  peace.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  course  that  would  have  been  pur- 
sued by  the  author  of  the  First  Part  of  "  Henry 
VL,"  had  he  regarded  that  part  as  a  whole.  It 
is  not  the  course,  even,  that  would  have  been 
pursued  by  an  author  careless  altogether  of 
dramatic  effect,  beyond  the  rude  art  of  embody- 
ing in  successive  scenes  the  events  of  the  Chron- 
iclers; for  the  events  so  dramatized  are  not, 
iu  the  material  parts  of  their  relations  to  each 
other,  the  events  told  by  the  Chroniclers.  But 
it  is  the  course  that  would  have  been  pursued 
by  a  poet  who  had  also  conceived  the  plan  of 
the  subsequent  dramas,  in  which  the  conse- 
quences of  the  reverses  in  France,  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  conquests  of  Henry  V.,  are 
2.0 
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never  lost  sight  of  as  long  as  they  influence  in 
the  remotest  degree  the  conduct  of  the  story. 
It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  that  we 
may  not  fall  into  the  belief  that  the  First  Part 
of  "  Henry  VI."  was  not  written  by  Shakespeare. 

The  coronation  of  Henry  VI.  in  Paris  took 
place  as  early  as  143 1.  In  the  scene  of  Shake- 
speare's "Henry  VI.,"  where  this  event  is  rep- 
resented, Talbot  receives  a  commission  to  pro- 
ceed against  Burgundy;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  is  occupied  with  the  events  of  the  cam- 
paign in  which  Talbot  fell.  Twenty  years,  or 
more,  are  leaped  over  by  the  poet,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing,  amid  the  disasters  of  our  country- 
men in  France,  the  heroism  by  which  the  strug- 
gle for  empire  was  so  long  maintained.  The 
detailed  narrative  which  Hall  gives  of  Talbot's 
death  is  very  graphic.  Talbot  is  the  hero  of 
the  play  before  us;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
his  bold,  chivalrous  bearing,  and,  above  all,  the 
manner  of  his  death,  should  have  made  him  the 
favorite  of  the  poet  as  well  as  of  the  Chroniclers. 
His  name  appears  to  have  been  a  traditionary 
household  word  up  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare ; 
and  other  writers,  besides  the  Chroniclers,  re- 
joiced in  allusions  to  his  warlike  deeds.  Ed- 
ward Kerke,  the  commentator  on  Spenser's 
"Pastorals,"  thus  speaks  of  him  in  1579: — "His 
nobleness  bred  such  a  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the 
French,  that  ofttimes  great  armies  were  de- 
feated and  put  to  flight  at  the  only  hearing  of 
his  name :  in  so  much  that  the  French  women, 
to  affray  their  children,  would  tell  them  that 
the  Talbot  cometh." 

The  mode  in  which  the  author  of  this  play 
has  chosen  to  delineate  the  character  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  in  the  last  act,  has  been  held  to  be  a  proof 
that  Shakespeare  was  not  the  author.  We 
would  observe  that,  however  the  dramatist  may 
have  represented  this  extraordinary  woman  as 
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a  sorceress,  and  made  her  accuse  herself  of 
licentious  conduct,  he  has  fallen  very  far  short 
of  the  injustice  of  the  English  Chroniclers,  who, 
no  doubt,  represented  the  traditionary  opinions 
of  the  English  nation.  Upon  her  first  appear- 
ance at  Orleans,  she  was  denounced  by  Bedford, 
in  his  letter  to  the  king  of  France,  as  "  a  devilish 
witch  and  satanical  enchantress."  After  the 
cruel  revenge  which  the  English  took  upon 
their  captive,  a  letter  was  written  in  the  name 
of  Henry  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  setting  forth 
and  defending  the  proceedings  which  had  taken 
place  at  Rouen.  The  conclusion  of  this  letter 
marks  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and  Hall,  writing 
more  than  a  century  afterward,  affirms  that  the 
letter  is  quite  sufficient  evidence  that  Joan  was 
an  organ  of  the  devil.  The  confession  of  the 
maid,  which  is  so  revolting  to  us,  is  built  upon 
an  assertion  which  the  dramatist  found  in  Hol- 
inshed.  Taken  altogether,  the  character  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  as  represented  in  this  play,  appears 
to  us  to  be  founded  upon  juster  views  than  those 
of  the  Chroniclers;  and  the  poet,  without  any 
didactic  expression  of  his  opinion,  has  dramati- 
cally made  us  feel  that  the  conduct  of  her  per- 
secutors was  atrocious.  That  in  a  popular  play, 
written  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  we 
should  find  those  tolerant,  and  therefore  pro- 
found, views  of  the  character  of  such  an  enthu- 
siast as  Joan  of  Arc  by  which  she  is  estimated 
in  our  own  day,  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 
From  her  own  countrymen,  Joan  of  Arc  had 
an  equally  scanty  measure  of  justice.  Monstre- 
let,  the  French  chronicler,  does  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  got-up  impos- 
ture. The  same  views  prevailed  in  France  in 
the  next  century ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe  that  Voltaire  converted  the  story  of 
the  maid  into  a  vehicle  for  the  most  profligate 
ribaldry. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  somewhere  speaks,  through 
one  of  his  characters,  of  the  "  Lancastrian  prej- 
udices" of  Shakespeare.  The  great  novelist 
had  probably  in  his  mind  the  delineation  of 
Richard  III.  But  it  would  be  difficult,  we  think, 
to  have  conducted  the  entire  Chronicle  history 
of  the  "  Contention  between  the  two  famous 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster"  with  more  rigid 
impartiality.^  This  just  and  tolerant  view  of 
human  events  and  characters  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  mind 
of  Shakespeare.  Let  us  turn  to  the  very  first 
scenes  of  these  dramas,  and  we  shall  find  the 
character  of  the  Lancastrian  Margaret  gradually 
displaying  itself  in  an  aptitude  for  bold  and 
dangerous  intrigue,  founded  upon  her  pride  and 
impatience  of  a  rival  in  authority.  The  Duchess 
of  Gloster  is  tempted  by  her  own  weak  ambition 
to  meddle  with  the  "  lime-twigs"  that  have  been 
set  for  her.  But  it  is  the  passionate  hatred  of 
Margaret,  lending  itself  to  schemes  of  treachery 
and  bloodshed,  that  drives  on  the  murder  of 
the  "  good  Duke  Humphrey."  With  the  accom- 
plices of  Margaret  the  retribution  is  instant  and 
terrible.  The  banished  Suffolk  falls,  not  by 
the  hand  of  the  law,  but  by  some  m^^sterious 
agency  which  appears  to  have  armed  against 
him  a  power  mightier  than  the  law,  which  seizes 
upon  its  victim  with  an  obdurate  ferocity,  and 
hurries  him  to  death  in  the  name  of  a  wild  and 
irregular  justice.  To  the  second  great  conspir- 
ator against  the  Protector  the  retribution  is 
even  more  fearful — the  death,  not  of  violence, 
but  of  mental  torture,  far  more  terrible  than 
any  bodily  pain.  The  justice  which  followed 
the  other  conspirator  against  Humphrey  had 
not  yet  unsheathed  its  sword.  His  punishment 
was  postponed  till  the  battle-day  of  Wakefield. 

1  The  Second  Part  of  "Henry  VI."  was  originally  entitled 
"The  First  Part  of  the  Contention,"  etc. 
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The  scenes  of  the  first  four  Acts  of  the  Second 
Part  of  "  Henry  VI."  may  appear  to  a  superficial 
observation  to  be  very  slightly  linked  with  the 
after-scenes  of  the  great  contest  of  the  Roses. 
But  it  was  the  object  of  the  poet  to  show  the 
beginnings  of  faction,  continued  onward  in  the 
same  form  from  the  previous  drama.  The  Pro- 
tectorship was  essentially  a  government  of 
weakness,  through  the  jealousies  which  it  en- 
gendered and  the  intrigues  by  which  it  was 
surrounded.  But  the  removal  of  the  Protector 
left  the  government  more  weak,  subjected  as  it 
then  was  to  the  capricious  guidance  of  the  im- 
becility of  Henry  and  the  violence  of  Margaret. 
Of  such  a  rule,  popular  commotions  are  the 
natural  fruit.  The  author  of  the  "  Contention," 
with  a  depth  of  political  wisdom  which  Shake- 
speare invariably  displays,  has  exhibited  the 
insurrection  of  Cade  as  a  movement  of  the  most 
brutal  ignorance,  instigated  by  a  coarse  ruffian, 
upon  promises  which  could  be  realized  in  no 
condition  of  society,  and  for  ends  which  proposed 
only  such  peace  and  security  as  would  result 
from  the  overthrow  of  all  rule  and  order.  Nor 
are  these  remarkable  scenes  an  episode  only  in 
this  great  dramatic  history.  Cade  perishes, 
but  York  is  in  arms.  The  civil  war  is  founded 
upon  the  popular  tumult. 

The  civil  war  is  begun.  The  Yorkists  are  in 
the  field.  The  poet  has  delineated  the  charac- 
ter of  their  leader  with  a  nice  discrimination, 
and  certainly  without  any  of  the  coarseness  of 
partisanship.  He  conveys  to  us  that  York  is 
ambitious  and  courageous,  but  somewhat  weak, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
others.  In  the  early  scene  in  the  Temple-gar- 
den his  ambition  is  rashly  discovered,  in  a  war 
of  words,  commenced  in  accident  and  termi- 
nated in  fruitless  passion.  The  full  develop- 
ment of  his  ambition  is  the  result  of  his  estima- 
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tion  of  the  character  of  Henry,  and  his  sense  of 
the  advantage  which  he  derives  from  the  factions 
which  grow  out  of  an  imbecile  government. 
But  he  is  still  only  a  dissembler,  exciting  his 
fancies  with  some  shadowy  visions  of  a  crown, 
lending  himself  to  the  dark  intrigues  of  his 
natural  and  avowed  enemies,  and  calling  up  the 
terrible  agency  of  popular  violence,  reckless  of 
any  consequences  so  that  confusion  be  produced. 
The  schemes  of  York  are  successful,  and  he  is 
at  length  in  arms.  But  he  still  dissembles. 
Passion,  however,  precipitates  that  decided 
movement  which  prudence  would  have  avoided ; 
and  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's  is  the  result. 

The  persecution  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  the 
banishment  and  death  of  Suffolk,  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Cade,  were  events  that  had  long  dis- 
tracted and  agitated  the  people,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  open  claim  of  the  house  of  York 
to  the  crown.  The  return  of  the  Duke  of  York 
from  Ireland,  his  demand  for  the  removal  of 
Somerset,  and  the  subsequent  dismissal  of  his 
forces  upon  learning  that  Somerset  was  a 
prisoner,  are  detailed  by  the  Chroniclers.  The 
indignation  of  York  upon  finding  Somerset  at 
liberty  is  also  related  by  them.  The  poet  leaps 
over  the  subsequent  committal  of  York  as  prison- 
er to  the  Tower,  and  his  release  under  the  terror 
which  was  produced  by  the  approach  of  his  son 
Edward  toward  London  with  a  great  army.  The 
duke,  previous  to  his  release,  solemnly  sub- 
mitted under  oath  to  the  king.  The  poet  has 
preserved  the  unity  of  action  by  destroying  the 
intervals  between  one  event  and  the  other,  and 
bringing  causes  and  consequences  into  closer 
union. 

The  death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  one  of  those 
scenes  of  the  Shakespearian  drama  which  stand 
in  the  place  of  real  history,  and  almost  super- 
sede    its    authority.      Shakespeare,    however. 
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found  the  meagre  outline  of  this  great  scene  in 
a  passage  of  Hall : — 

"  During  these  doings,  Henry  Beauford,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  called  the  rich  cardinal,  de- 
parted out  of  this  world,  and  was  buried  at  Win- 
chester. This  man  was  son  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  descended  of  an  honourable 
lineage,  but  born  in  Baste,  more  noble  of  blood 
than  notable  in  learning,  haut  in  stomack  and 
high  in  countenance,  rich  above  measure  of  all 
men,  and  to  few  liberal ;  disdainful  to  his  kin,  and 
dreadful  to  his  lovers,  preferring  money  before 
friendship,  many  things  beginning  and  nothing 
performing.  His  covetous  insaciable,  and  hope 
of  long  life,  made  him  both  to  forget  God,  his 
prince,  and  himself,  in  his  latter  days ;  for  Doctor 
John  Baker,  his  privy  counsellor  and  his 
chaplain,  wrote  that  he,  lying  on  his  death-bed, 
said  these  words:  'Why  should  I  die,  having 
so  much  riches?  If  the  whole  realm  would  save 
my  life,  I  am  able  either  by  policy  to  get  it,  or 
by  riches  to  buy  it.  Fie !  will  not  death  be  hired, 
nor  will  money  do  nothing?  When  my  nephew 
of  Bedford  died,  I  thought  myself  half  up  the 
wheel;  but  when  I  saw  my  other  nephew  of 
Glocester  deceased,  then  I  thought  myself  able  to 
be  equal  with  kings,  and  so  thought  to  increase 
my  treasure  in  hope  to  have  worn  a  triple  crown. 
But  I  see  now  the  world  faileth  me,  and  so  I 
am  deceived :  praying  you  all  to  pray  for  me. ' " 

Shakespeare  has  given  us  every  light  and 
shadow  of  the  partisanship  of  chivalry  in  his 
delineation  of  the  various  characters  in  these 
two  dramas  of  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of 
"  Henry  VI."  Apart  and  isolated  from  all  active 
agency  in  the  quarrel,  stands  out  the  remarka- 
ble creation  of  Henry.  The  poet,  with  his  in- 
stinctive judgment,  has  given  the  king  a  much 
higher  character  than  the  Chroniclers  assign  to 
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him.  Their  relations  leave  little  doubt  upon 
our  minds  that  his  imbecility  was  very  nearly 
allied  to  utter  incapacity ;  and  that  the  thin  par- 
tition between  weakness  and  idiocy  was  some- 
times wholly  removed.  But  Shakespeare  has 
never  painted  Henry  under  this  aspect :  he  has 
shown  us  a  king  with  virtues  unsuited  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived ;  with  talents  unfitted  for 
the  station  in  which  he  moved;  contemplative 
amid  friends  and  foes  hurried  along  by  a  dis- 
tempered energy ;  peaceful  under  circumstances 
that  could  have  no  issue  but  in  appeals  to  arms ; 
just  in  thought,  but  powerless  to  assert  even  his 
own  sense  of  right  amid  the  contests  of  injustice 
which  hemmed  him  in.  The  entire  conception 
of  the  character  of  Henry,  in  connection  with 
the  circumstances  to  which  it  was  subjected,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Parliament-scene  of  "  The 
Third  Part  of  Henry  VI."  We  may  boldly 
affirm  that  none  but  Shakespeare  could  have 
depicted  with  such  marvellous  truth  the  weak- 
ness, based  upon  a  hatred  of  strife — the  vacilla- 
tion, not  of  imbecile  cunning  but  of  clear-sighted 
candor — the  assertion  of  power  through  the  in- 
fluence of  habit,  but  of  a  power  trembling  even 
at  its  own  authority — the  glimmerings  of  cour- 
age utterly  extinguished  by  the  threats  of 
"  armed  men,"  and  proposing  compromise  even 
worse  than  war.  It  was  weakness  such  as  this 
which  inevitably  raised  up  the  fiery  partisans 
that  the  poet  has  so  wonderfully  depicted;  the 
bloody  Clifford — the  "  she-wolf  of  France" — the 
dissembling  York — the  haughty  Warwick — the 
voluptuous  Edward — and,  last  and  most  terrible 
of  all,  he  that  best  explains  his  own  character, 
"  I  am  myself  alone." 

One  by  one  the  partisans  that  are  thus  mar- 
shalled by  the  poet  in  the  Parliament-scene  of 
London  are  swept  away  by  the  steady  progress 
of  that  justice  which  rides  over  their  violence 
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and  their  subtlety.  The  hollow  truce  is  brokea 
Margaret  is  ready  to  assail  York  in  his  castle ; 
York  is  prepared  for  the  field,  having  learned 
from  the  precocious  sophist  Richard  how  an 
"  oath  is  of  no  moment."  Now  are  let  loose  all 
the  "  dogs  of  war."  The  savage  Clifford  strikes 
down  the  innocent  Rutland;  the  more  savage 
Margaret  dips  her  napkin  in  his  blood.  York 
perishes  under  the  prolonged  retribution  that 
awaited  the  ambition  that  dallied  with  murder 
and  rebellion.  Clifford,  to  whom  nothing  is 
so  odious  as  "  harmful  pity,"  falls  in  the  field  of 
Towton,  where  the  son  was  arrayed  against  the 
father,  and  the  father  against  the  son ;  and  the 
king,  more  "  woe-begone"  than  the  unwilling 
victims  of  ambition,  moralizes  upon  the 
"  happy  life"  of  the  "  homely  swain."  The  great 
actors  of  the  tragedy  are  changed.  Edward 
and  Richard  have  become  the  leaders  of  the 
Yorkists,  with  Warwick,  "  the  king-maker,"  to 
rest  upon.  Henry  has  fled  to  Scotland;  Mar- 
garet to  France.  Then  is  unfolded  another  leaf 
of  that  Sibylline  book.  Edward  is  on  the  throne, 
careless  of  everything  but  self-gratification; 
despising  his  supporters,  offending  even  his 
brothers.  Warwick  takes  arms  against  him; 
Clarence  deserts  to  Warwick;  Richard  alone 
remains  faithful,  sneering  at  his  brother,  and 
laughing  in  the  concealment  of  his  own  motives 
for  fidelity.  Edward  is  a  fugitive,  and  finally 
a  captive ;  but  Richard  redeems  him,  and  Clar- 
ence again  cleaves  to  him.  The  second  revolu- 
tion is  accomplished.  The  "  king-maker"  yields 
his  "body  to  the  earth"  in  the  field  of  Barnet; 
Margaret  and  her  son  become  captives  in  the 
plains  near  Tewksbury.  Then  comes  the  terri- 
ble hour  to  the  unhappy  queen — that  hour  which 
she  foresaw  not  when  she  gave  the  "  bloody 
napkin"  to  the  wretched  York — that  hour  whose 
intensity  of  suffering  reached  its  climax  of  ex- 
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pression  in  "  You  have  no  children."     But  Rich- 
ard is  fled, 

"To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower." 

The  most  striking  incidents  in  the  Third  Part 
of  "  Henry  VI."  are  the  terrible  revenges  of  the 
Lancastrians  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield. 
Hall  thus  describes  the  murder  of  the  young 
Earl  of  Rutland: — "While  this  battle  was  in 
fighting,  a  priest  called  Sir  Robert  Aspall,  chap- 
lain and  school-master  to  the  young  Earl  of  Rut- 
land, son  to  the  abovenamed  Duke  of  York, 
scarce  of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  a  fair  gentle- 
man, and  a  maidenlike  person,  perceiving  that 
flight  was  more  safeguard  than  tarrying,  both 
for  him  and  his  master,  secretly  conveyed  the 
earl  out  of  the  field,  by  the  Lord  Clifford's 
band,  toward  the  town ;  but  ere  he  could  enter 
into  a  house  he  was  by  the  said  Lord  Clifford 
espied,  followed,  and  taken,  and  by  reason  of 
his  apparel  demanded  what  he  was.  The  young 
gentleman,  dismayed,  had  not  a  word  to  speak, 
but  kneeled  on  his  knees  imploring  mercy,  and 
desiring  grace,  both  with  holding  up  his  hands 
and  making  dolorous  countenance,  for  his  speech 
was  gone  for  fear.  Save  him,  said  his  chaplain, 
for  he  is  a  prince's  son,  and  peradventure  may 
do  you  good  hereafter.  With  that  word,  the 
Lord  Clifford  marked  him,  and  said,  'By  God's 
blood,  thy  father  slew  mine,  and  so  will  I  do 
thee  and  all  thy  kin:'  and  with  that  word  stuck 
the  earl  to  the  heart  with  his  dagger,  and  bade 
his  chaplain  bear  the  earl's  mother  and  brother 
word  what  he  had  done  and  said." 

This  ferocious  revenge  of  Clifford  is  com- 
mented upon  with  just  indignation  by  Hall : — 
"  In  this  act  the  Lord  Clifford  was  accompted  a 
t5'rant,  and  no  gentleman,"  He  then  proceeds 
to  describe  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York : — 
"  This  cruel  Clifford  and   deadly  bloodsupper, 
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not  content  with  this  homicide,  or  childkilling, 
came  to  the  place  where  the  dead  corpse  of  the 
Duke  of  York  lay,  and  caused  his  head  to  be 
stricken  off,  and  set  on  it  a  crown  of  paper,  and 
so  fixed  it  on  a  pole,  and  presented  it  to  the 
queen,  not  lying  far  from  the  field,  in  great  de- 
spite and  much  derision,  sa^'-ing.  Madam,  your 
war  is  done,  here  is  your  king's  ransom:  at 
which  present  was  much  joy  and  great  rejoic- 
ing ;  but  many  laughed  then  that  sore  lamented 
after." 

The  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
York  are,  however,  differently  told.  Holinshed 
says, — "  Some  write  that  the  duke  was  taken 
alive,  and  in  derision  caused  to  stand  upon  a 
molehill,  on  whose  head  they  put  a  garland  in- 
stead of  a  crown,  which  they  fashioned  and 
made  of  segges  or  bulrushes,  and  having  so 
crowned  him  with  that  garland  they  kneeled 
down  afore  him  as  the  Jews  did  to  Christ  in 
scorn,  saying  to  him.  Hail,  king  without  rule; 
hail,  king  without  heritage ;  hail,  duke  and 
prince  without  people  or  possessions.  And  at 
length,  having  thus  scorned  him  with  these  and 
divers  other  the  like  despiteful  words,  they 
stroke  off  his  head,  which  (as  ye  have  heard) 
they  presented  to  the  queen."  The  poet  has 
taken  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  two 
narratives. 
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The  character  of  Richard  III.  has  been  devel- 
oped in  the  previous  plays.  Those  who  study 
the  subject  carefully  will  find  how  entire  the 
unity  is  preserved  between  the  last  of  these 
four  dramas,  which  everybody  admits  to  be 
the  work  of  the  "  greatest  name  in  all  litera- 
ture," in  an  unbroken  link  with  the  previous 
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drama,  which  some  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
assigning  to  some  obscure  and  very  inferior 
writer.  We  are  taught  to  open  the  "  Life 
and  Death  of  King  Richard  III.,"  and  to  look 
upon  the  extraordinary  being  who  utters  the 
opening  lines  as  some  new  creation,  set  before 
us  in  the  perfect  completeness  of  self-formed 
villany.  We  have  not  learned  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  mind  of  this  bold  bad  man;  to 
see  how  his  bravery  became  gradually  darkened 
with  ferocity ;  how  his  prodigious  talents  insen- 
sibly allied  themselves  with  cunning  and  hy- 
pocrisy ;  how,  in  struggling  for  his  house,  he 
ultimately  proposed  to  struggle  for  himself; 
how,  in  fact,  the  bad  ambition  would  be  natur- 
ally kindled  in  his  mind,  to  seize  upon  the 
power  which  was  sliding  from  the  hands  of  the 
voluptuous  Edward,  and  the  "  simple,  plain 
Clarence." 

The  poet  of  the  "  Richard  III."  goes  straight- 
forward to  his  object;  for  he  has  made  all  the 
preparation  in  the  previous  dramas.  No  gradual 
development  is  wanting  of  the  character  which 
is  now  to  sway  the  action.  The  struggle  of  the 
houses  up  to  this  point  has  been  one  only  of 
violence ;  and  it  was  therefore  anarchical. 
"  The  big-boned"  Warwick,  and  the  fiery  Clif- 
ford, alternately  presided  over  the  confusion. 
The  power  which  changed  the 

"  Dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures" 

seemed  little  more  than  accident.  But  Richard 
proposed  to  himself  to  subject  events  to  his 
domination,  not  by  courage  alone,  or  activity, 
or  even  by  the  legitimate  exercise  of  a  com- 
manding intellect,  but  by  the  clearest  and  cool- 
est perception  of  the  strength  which  he  must 
inevitably  possess  who  unites  the  deepest  sagac- 
ity to  the  most  thorough  unscrupulousness  in 
its    exercise,    and   is   an   equal   master   of   the 
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weapons  of  force  and  of  craft.  The  character 
of  Richard  is  essentially  different  from  any 
other  character  which  Shakespeare  has  drawn. 
His  bloody  violence  is  not  that  of  Macbeth ;  nor 
his  subtle  treachery  that  of  lago.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  he  derives  a  greater  satisfaction 
from  the  success  of  his  crimes,  or  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  power  which  attends  the  working 
of  them.  This  is  a  feature  which  he  holds  in 
common  with  lago.  But  then  he  does  not  labor 
with  a  "motiveless  malignity,"  as  lago  does. 
He  has  no  vague  suspicions,  no  petty  jealousies, 
no  remembrance  of  slight  affronts,  to  stimulate 
him  to  a  disproportioned  and  unnatural  ven- 
geance. He  does  not /^<3!/^  his  victims;  but  they 
stand  in  his  way,  and  as  he  does  not  love  them, 
they  perish.  Villains  of  the  blackest  dye  dis- 
guise their  crimes  even  from  themselves. 
Richard  shrinks  not  from  their  avowal  to  others, 
for  a  purpose. 

It  is  the  result  of  the  peculiar  organization  of 
Richard's  mind,  formed  as  it  had  been  by  cir- 
cumstances as  well  as  by  nature,  that  he  invari- 
ably puts  himself  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  is 
playing  a  part.  It  is  this  circumstance  which 
makes  the  character  (clumsy  even  as  it  has  been 
made  by  the  joinery  of  Gibber)  such  a  favorite 
on  the  stage.     It  cannot  be  over-acted. 

It  is  only  in  the  actual  presence  of  a  powerful 
enemy  that  Richard  displays  any  portion  of  his 
natural  character.  His  bravery  required  no 
dissimulation  to  uphold  it.  In  his  last  battle- 
field he  puts  forth  all  the  resources  of  his  intel- 
lect in  a  worthy  direction:  but  the  retribution 
is  fast  approaching.  It  was  not  enough  for 
offended  justice  that  he  should  die  as  a  hero ; 
the  terrible  tortures  of  conscience  were  to  pre- 
cede the  catastrophe.  The  drama  has  exhibited 
all  it  could  exhibit — the  palpable  images  of 
terror  haunting  a  mind  already  anticipating  the 
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end.  "  Ratcliff,  I  fear,  I  fear,"  is  the  first  reve- 
lation of  the  true  inward  man  to  a  fellow-being. 
But  the  terror  is  but  momentary : — 

"  Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls." 

To  the  last  the  poet  exhibits  the  supremacy  of 
Richard's  intellect,  his  ready  talent,  and  his 
unwearied  energy.  The  tame  address  of  Rich- 
mond to  his  soldiers,  and  the  spirited  exhorta- 
tion of  Richard,  could  not  have  been  the  result 
of  accident. 

In  the  great  drama  before  us,  Shakespeare 
fell  in  with  the  popular  view  of  the  character  of 
Richard  III. ; — preserving  all  the  strong  linea- 
ments of  his  guilty  ambition,  as  represented  by 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  Chroniclers  who  fol- 
lowed the  narrative  of  that  illustrious  man, 
with  marvellous  subservience  to  his  own  won- 
derful conception  of  the  high  intellectual  su- 
premacy of  this  usurper. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  "  Tragical  History  of 
Richard  III."  (otherwise  called  "  The  History  of 
the  pitiful  Life  and  unfortunate  Death  of  King 
Edward  V.")  ought  to  be  regarded  with  venera- 
tion, for  it  has  given  to  Shakespeare  the  mate- 
rials for  some  of  the  most  spirited  of  his  scenes. 
Hall  copied  More  verbatim;  and  in  that  he 
showed  his  good  sense.  The  scenes  described 
by  More  have  a  wonderful  air  of  truth, — proba- 
bly, in  great  part,  from  the  notice  of  little  inci- 
dents that  could  only  have  been  derived  from 
actual  observation.  It  is  supposed  that  he  ob- 
tained these  minute  particulars  from  Morton, 
Bishop  of  Ely, — the  same  bishop  who  had  very 
good  strawberries  in  his  garden  at  Holborn. 
However  the  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Rich- 
ard may  have  been  colored,  the  coloring  must 
remain.  The  scenes  which  More  has  recorded, 
and  Shakespeare  rendered  perpetual,  must  con- 
tinue to  be  received  as  true.     They  may  not  be 
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the  literal  truth, — but  they  involve,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  the  higher  general  truth,  with 
reference  to  the  mysterious  events  of  this  turbu- 
lent period. 

Hall's   description   of   Richard's  person  and 
character  is  from  More  : — 

"  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester  was  in  wit  and 
courage  equal  with  the  others  (his  brothers  Ed- 
ward and  George),  but  in  beauty  and  lineaments 
of  nature  far  underneath  both ;  for  he  was  little 
of  stature,  evil-featured  of  limbs,  crook-backed, 
the  left  shoulder  much  higher  than  the  right, 
hard-favoured  of  visage,  such  as  in  estates  is 
called  a  warlike  visage,  and  among  common 
persons  a  crabbed  face.  He  was  malicious, 
wrathful,  and  envious.  He  was  none  evil  cap- 
tain in  war,  as  to  the  which  his  disposition  was 
more  inclined  to  than  to  peace.  Sundry  victo- 
ries he  had,  and  some  overthrows,  but  never 
for  default  of  his  own  person,  either  for  lack  of 
hardiness  or  politic  order.  Free  he  was  of  his 
dispenses,  and  somewhat  above  his  power,  lib- 
eral; with  large  gifts  he  got  him  unsteadfast 
friendship,  for  which  cause  he  was  fain  to  bor- 
row, pill,  and  extort  in  other  places,  which  got 
him  steadfast  hatred.  He  was  close  and  secret, 
a  deep  dissimuler,  lowly  of  countenance,  arro- 
gant of  heart,  outwardly  familiar  where  he  in- 
wardly hated,  not  letting  to  kiss  whom  he 
thought  to  kill;  despiteous  and  cruel,  not  alway 
for  evil  will,  but  often  for  ambition  and  to  serve 
his  purpose ;  friend  and  foe  were  all  indifferent 
where  his  advantage  grew;  he  spared  no  man's 
death  whose  life  withstood  his  purpose.  He 
slew  in  the  Tower  King  Henry  VI.,  saying, 
'Now  is  there  no  heir  male  of  King  Edward  HI. 
but  we  of  the  House  of  York ; '  which  murder 
was  done  without  King  Edward  his  assent, 
which  would  have  appointed  that  butcherly 
office   to  some   other  rather  than  to   his   own 
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brother.  Some  wise  men  also  wen  that  his 
drift  lacked  not  in  helping  forth  his  own  brother 
of  Clarence  to  his  death,  which  thing  to  all  ap- 
pearance he  resisted,  although  he  inwardly- 
minded  it." 

The  tragic  story  of  the  murder  of  Richard's 
nephews  is  thus  recorded  by  the  Chronicler,  on 
the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  More : — 

"  And  forasmuch  as  his  mind  gave  him  that, 
his  nephews  living,  inen  would  not  reckon  that 
he  could  have  right  to  the  realm,  he  thought 
therefore  without  delay  to  rid  them,  as  though 
the  killing  of  his  kinsmen  might  end  his  cause 
and  make  him  kindly  king.  Whereupon  he  sent 
John  Green,  whom  he  specially  trusted,  unto 
Sir  Robert  Brackenbury,  constable  of  the  Tower, 
with  a  letter  and  credence  also,  that  the  same 
Sir  Robert  in  anywise  should  put  the  two  chil- 
dren to  death.  This  John  Green  did  his  errand 
to  Brackenbury,  kneeling  before  Our  Lady  in 
the  Tower ;  who  plainly  answered  that  he  would 
never  put  them  to  death  to  die  therefore.  With 
the  which  answer  Green  returned,  recounting 
the  same  to  King  Richard  at  W^arwick,  yet  on 
his  journey ;  wherewith  he  took  such  displeasure 
and  thought,  that  the  same  night  he  said  to  a 
secret  page  of  his,  *  Ah,  whom  shall  a  man  trust? 
they  that  I  have  brought  up  myself,  they  that 
I  weened  would  have  most  surely  served  me, 
even  those  fail  me,  and  at  my  commandment 
will  do  nothing  for  me.'  'Sir,'  quoth  the  page, 
'there  lieth  one  in  the  pallet  chamber  without, 
that  I  dare  well  say,  to  do  your  grace  pleasure, 
the  thing  were  right  hard  that  he  would  refuse : ' 
meaning  by  this  James  Tyrrel. 

"  James  Tyrrel  devised  that  they  should  be 
murthered  in  their  beds,  and  no  blood  shed :  to 
the  execution  whereof  he  appointed  Miles  For- 
est, one  of  the  four  that  before  kept  them,  a 
fellow  flesh  bred  in  murther  beforetime ;  and  to 
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him  lie  joined  one  John  Dighton,  his  own  horse- 
keeper,  a  big,  broad,  square,  and  strong  knave. 
Then,  all  the  other  being  removed  from  them, 
this  Miles  Forest  and  John  Dighton  about  mid- 
night, the  sely  children  lying  in  their  beds, 
came  into  the  chamber,  and  suddenly  lapped 
them  up  amongst  the  clothes,  and  so  bewrapped 
them  and  entangled  them,  keeping  down  by 
force  the  feather-bed  and  pillows  hard  unto 
their  mouths,  that  within  a  while  they  smothered 
and  stifled  them ;  and  their  breaths  failing,  they 
gave  up  to  God  their  innocent  souls  into  the 
joys  of  heaven,  leaving  to  the  tormentors  their 
bodies  dead  in  the  bed ;  which  after  the  wretches 
perceived,  first  by  the  struggling  with  the 
pangs  of  death,  and  after  long  lying  still,  to  be 
thoroughly  dead,  they  laid  the  bodies  out  upon 
the  bed,  and  fetched  James  Tyrrel  to  see  them ; 
which,  when  he  saw  them  perfectly  dead,  he 
caused  the  murtherers  to  bury  them  at  the  stair 
foot,  meetly  deep  in  the  ground,  under  a  great 
heap  of  stones. 

"  Then  rode  James  Tyrrel  in  great  haste  to 
King  Richard,  and  showed  him  all  the  manner 
of  the  murther;  who  gave  him  great  thanks, 
and,  as  men  say,  there  made  him  knight." 


KING  HENRY   VIII. 

The  date  of  the  original  production  of  this 
drama  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion. 
The  opinions  in  favor  of  its  having  been  pro- 
duced in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  are  far  more 
numerous  than  those  which  hold  it  to  be  a  later 
production.  But  the  accomplished  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  writing  to  his  nephew  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1 61 3,  gives  a  minute  and  graphic  account 
of  the  fire  at  the  Globe  in  that  year : — "  Now  to 
21 
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let  matters  of  state  sleep,  I  will  entertain  you 
at  the  present  with  what  happened  this  week  at 
the  Bankside.  The  king's  players  had  a  new 
play,  called  All  is  True,  representing  some  pn'u- 
cipal  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
which  was  set  forth  with  many  extraordinary 
circumstances  of  pomp  and  majesty,  even  to 
the  matting  of  the  stage ;  the  knights  of  the 
order,  with  their  Georges  and  Garter,  the  guards 
with  their  embroidered  coats  and  the  like ;  suffi- 
cient, in  truth,  within  a  while  to  make  greatness 
very  familiar,  if  not  ridiculous.  Now  King 
Henry,  making  a  mask  at  the  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
house,  and  certain  cannons  being  shot  off  at  his 
entry,  some  of  the  paper,  or  other  stuff  where- 
with one  of  them  was  stopped,  did  light  on  the 
thatch,  where,  being  thought  at  tirst  but  an  idle 
smoke,  and  their  eyes  being  more  attentive  to 
the  show,  it  kindled  inwardly,  and  ran  round 
like  a  train,  consuming,  within  less  than  an 
hour,  the  whole  house  to  the  very  ground. 
This  was  the  fatal  period  of  that  virtuous  fabric, 
wherein  yet  nothing  did  perish  but  wood  and 
straw,  and  a  few  forsaken  cloaks :  only  one  man 
had  his  breeches  set  on  fire,  that  would  perhaps 
have  broiled  him,  if  he  had  not,  by  the  benefit 
of  a  provident  wit,  put  it  out  with  bottle  ale." 
Here,  then,  is  a  neiv play  described,  "represent- 
ing some  principal  pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vni. ; "  and  further,  the  passage  of  Shake- 
speare's play  in  which  the  "  chambers"  are  dis- 
charged, being  the  "  entry"  of  the  king  to  the 
"  mask  at  the  cardinal's  house,"  is  the  same  to 
the  letter.  But  the  title  which  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  gives  the  new  play  is  "  All  is  True." 
Other  persons  call  the  play  so  represented 
"Henry  VHI."  Howes,  in  his  continuation  of 
Stow's  Chronicle,  so  calls  it.  He  writes  some 
time  after  the  destruction  of  the  Globe,  for  he 
adds  to  his  account  of  the   fire,  "  and  the  next 
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spring  it  was  new  builded  in  far  fairer  manner 
than  before."  He  speaks  of  the  title  of  the  play- 
as  a  familiar  thing : — **  the  house  being  filled 
with  people  to  behold  the  play,  viz.  of  Henry 
the  Eighth."  When  Howes  wrote,  was  the  title 
"  All  is  True'  merged  in  the  more  obvious  title 
derived  from  the  subject  of  the  play,  and  fol- 
lowing the  character  of  the  titles  of  Shake- 
speare's other  historical  plays? 

The  commentators  also  hold  that  the  Pro- 
logue was  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  to  allow  him 
an  occasion  of  sneering  at  Shakespeare's  fools 
and  battle-scenes.  But  we  hold  that  the  Pro- 
logue is  a  complete  exposition  of  the  idea  of 
this  drama.  The  Prologue  is  fastened  upon 
Jonson,  upon  the  theory  that  he  wrote  it  after 
Shakespeare's  retirement  from  the  stage,  when 
the  old  play  was  revived  in  his  absence.  We 
believe  in  the  one  piece  of  external  evidence, — 
that  a  "Henry  VHI."  was  produced  in  161 3, 
when  the  Globe  was  burned ;  that  it  was  a  7iew 
play  ;  that  it  was  then  called  "  All  is  True ;  " — 
and  that  this  title  agrees  with  the  idea  upon 
which  Shakespeare  wrote  the  "Henry  VIH." 
Those  who  believe  that  it  was  written  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  have  to  reject  this  one  piece 
of  external  evidence.  We  further  believe,  from 
the  internal  evidence,  that  the  play,  as  it  stands, 
was  written  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  that 
we  have  received  it  in  its  original  form.  Those 
who  assert  the  contrary  have  to  resort  to  the 
hypothesis  of  interpolation ;  and,  further,  have 
to  explain  how  many  things  which  are,  to  a 
plain  understanding,  inconsistent  with  their 
theory,  may  be  interpreted,  by  great  ingenuity, 
to  be  consistent.  We  believe  that  Shakespeare, 
among  his  latest  dramas,  constructed  an  histori- 
cal drama  to  complete  his  great  series, — one 
that  was  agreeable  to  the  tone  of  his  mind  after 
his  fiftieth  year : — 
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"Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe." 

Those  who  take  the  opposite  view  hold  that 
the  chief  object  of  the  poet  was  to  produce 
something  which  might  be  acceptable  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Our  belief  is  the  obvious  one ;  the 
contrary  belief  may  be  the  more  ingenious. 

Shakespeare  has  in  this  play  closed  his  great 
series  of  "Chronicle  Histories."  This  last  of 
them  was  to  be  "  sad,  high,  and  working."  It 
has  laid  bare  the  hoUowness  of  worldly  glory ; 
it  has  shown  the  heavy  "  load"  of  *'  too  much 
honor."  It  has  given  us  a  picture  of  the  times 
which  succeeded  the  feudal  strifes  of  the  other 
"  Histories."  Were  they  better  times?  To  the 
mind  of  the  poet  the  age  of  corruption  was  as 
"  sad"  as  the  age  of  force.  The  one  tyrant  rides 
over  the  obligations  of  justice,  wielding  a  power 
more  terrible  than  that  of  the  sword.  The 
poet's  consolation  is  to  be  found  in  the  prophetic 
views  of  the  future. 

We  have  a  few  words  to  add  on  the  style  of 
this  drama.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  elliptical 
construction  of  many  of  the  sentences  and  for 
an  occasional  peculiarity  in  the  versification, 
which  is  not  found  in  any  other  of  Shakespeare's 
work. 

A  theory  has  been  set  up  that  Jonson  "  tam- 
pered" with  the  versification.  We  hold  this  no- 
tion to  be  utterly  untenable ;  for  there  is  no 
play  of  Shakespeare's  which  has  a  more  decided 
character  of  unity,  no  one  from  which  any  pas- 
sage could  be  less  easily  struck  out.  We  be- 
lieve that  Shakespeare  worked  in  this  particular 
upon  a  principle  of  art  which  he  had  proposed 
to  himself  to  adhere  to,  wherever  the  nature  of 
the  scene  would  allow.  The  elliptical  construc- 
tion, and  the  license  of  versification,  brought 
the  dialogue,  whenever  the  speaker  was  not 
necessarily  rhetorical,  closer  to  the  language  of 
common  life.     Of  all  his  historical  plays,   the 
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"  Henry  VIII."  is  the  nearest  in  its  story  to  his 
own  times.  It  professed  to  be  a  "truth."  It 
belongs  to  his  own  country.  It  has  no  poetical 
indistinctness  about  it,  either  of  time  or  place : 
all  is  defined.  If  the  diction  and  the  versifica- 
tion had  been  more  artificial,  it  would  have 
been  less  a  reality. 


TROILUS   AND   CRESSIDA. 

"The  original  story,"  says  Dryden,  "was 
written  by  one  Lollius,  a  Lombard,  in  Latin 
verse,  and  translated  by  Chaucer  into  English ; 
intended,  I  suppose,  a  satire  on  the  inconstancy 
of  women.  I  find  nothing  of  it  among  the 
ancients,  not  so  much  as  the  name  Cressida 
once  mentioned.  Shakespeare  (as  I  hinted), 
in  the  apprenticeship  of  his  writing,  modelled  it 
into  that  play  which  is  now  called  by  the 
name  of  'Troilus  and  Cressida. '  "  Without  en- 
tering into  the  question  who  Lollius  was,  we 
at  once  receive  the  "  Troilus  and  Creseide" 
of  Chaucer  as  the  foundation  of  Shakespeare's 
play.  Of  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  that 
poem  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Chaucer,  of  all 
English  writers,  was  the  one  who  would  have 
the  greatest  charm  for  Shakespeare.  Mr.  God- 
win has  justly  observed  that  the  Shakespearian 
commentators  have  done  injustice  to  Chaucer 
in  not  more  distinctly  associating  his  poem  with 
this  remarkable  play.  But  although  the  main 
incidents  in  the  adventures  of  the  Greek  lover 
and  his  faithless  mistress,  as  given  by  Chaucer, 
are  followed  with  little  deviation,  yet,  indepen- 
dent of  the  wonderful  difference  in  the  charac- 
terization, the  whole  story  under  the  treatment 
of  Shakespeare  becomes  thoroughly  original. 
In  no  play  does  he  appear  to  us  to  have  a  more 
complete    mastery    over  his  materials,    or    to 
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mould  them  into  more  plastic  shapes  by  the 
force  of  his  most  surpassing  imagination.  The 
great  Homeric  poem,  the  rude  romance  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  the  beautiful  elaboration 
of  that  romance  by  Chaucer,  are  all  subjected 
to  his  wondrous  alchemy ;  and  new  forms  and 
combinations  are  called  forth  so  life-like,  that 
all  the  representations  which  have  preceded 
them  look  cold  and  rigid  statues,  not  warm  and 
breathing  men  and  women.  Coleridge's  theory 
of  the  principle  upon  which  this  was  effected  is, 
we  have  no  doubt,  essentially  true : — 

"  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  that  Shake- 
speare's main  object  (or  shall  I  rather  say  his 
ruling  impulse?)  was  to  translate  the  poetic 
heroes  of  Paganism  into  the  not  less  rude,  but 
more  intellectually  vigorous,  and  more  featurely, 
warriors  of  Christian  chivalry,  and  to  substan- 
tiate the  distinct  and  graceful  profiles  or  out- 
lines of  the  Homeric  epic  into  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  romantic  drama, — in  short,  to  give 
a  grand  history-piece  in  the  robust  style  of 
Albert  Diirer."' 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  play,  its  incidents, 
its  characterization, — is  to  lower  v/hat  the  Ger- 
mans call  herodom.  Ulrici  maintains  that  "  the 
far-sighted  Shakespeare  most  certainly  did  not 
mistake  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  which  a  nearer 
intimacy  with  the  high  culture  of  antiquity  had 
produced,  and  would  produce,  upon  the  Chris- 
tian European  mind.  But  he  saw  the  danger  of 
an  indiscriminate  admiration  of  this  classical 
antiquity;  for  he  who  thus  accepted  it  must 
necessarily  fall  to  the  very  lowest  station  in  re- 
ligion and  morality: — as,  indeed,  if  w^e  closely 
observe  the  character  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  see  has  happened.  But  of  this  prophetic 
spirit,   which  penetrated  with  equal  clearness 

1  "Literary  Remains,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  183. 
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through  the  darkness  of  coming  centuries  and 
the  clouds  of  a  far-distant  past,  Shakespeare 
wrote  this  deeply  significant  satire  upon  the 
Homeric  herodom.  He  had  no  desire  to  debase 
the  elevated,  to  deteriorate  or  make  little  the 
great,  and  still  less  to  attack  the  poetical  worth 
of  Homer,  or  of  heroic  poetry  in  general.  But 
he  wished  to  warn  thoroughly  against  the  over- 
valuation and  idolatry  of  them,  to  which  man 
so  willingly  abandons  himself.  He  endeavored, 
at  the  same  time,  to  bring  strikingly  to  view 
the  universal  truth,  that  everything  that  is 
merely  human,  even  when  it  is  glorified  with 
the  nimbus  of  a  poetic  ideality  and  a  mythical 
past,  yet,  seen  in  the  bird's-eye  perspective  of 
a  pure  moral  ideality,  appears  very  small." 

Dryden,  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  Shake- 
speare's "  Troilus  and  Cressida"  as  a  work  of 
his  apprenticeship.  Dryden  himself  aspired 
to  reform  it  with  his  own  master-hand.  The 
notion  of  Dryden  was  to  convert  the  "  Troilus 
and  Cressida"  into  a  regular  tragedy.  He  com- 
plains that  "  the  chief  persons  who  give  name 
to  the  tragedy  are  left  alive :  Cressida  is  false, 
and  is  not  punished."  The  excitement  of  pity 
and  terror,  we  are  told,  is  the  only  ground  of 
tragedy.  Tragedy,  too,  must  have  "  a  moral 
that  directs  the  whole  action  of  the  play  to 
one  centre."  To  this  standard,  then,  is  Shake- 
speare's "  Troilus  and  Cressida"  to  be  reduced. 
The  chief  persons  who  give  name  to  the  tragedy 
are  not  to  be  left  alive.  Cressida  is  not  to  be 
false;  but  she  is  to  die:  and  so  terror  and  pity 
are  to  be  produced.  And  then  comes  the 
moral : — 

"  Then  since  from  home-bred  factions  ruin  springs, 
Let  subjects  learn  obedience  to  their  kings." 

The  management  by  which  Dryden  has  ac- 
complished this  metamorphosis  is  one  of  the 
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most  remarkable  examples  of  perverted  inge- 
nuity. He  had  a  licentious  age  to  please.  He 
could  not  spare  a  line,  or  a  word,  of  what  may- 
be considered  the  objectionable  scenes  between 
Pandarus,  Troilus,  and  Cressida.  They  formed 
no  part  of  the  "  rubbish"  he  desired  to  remove. 
He  has  heightened  them  wherever  possible ; 
and  what  in  Shakespeare  was  a  sly  allusion  be- 
comes with  him  a  positive  grossness.  Now  let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  what  Shakespeare  in- 
tended by  these  scenes.  Cressida  is  the  excep- 
tion to  Shakespeare's  general  idea  of  the  female 
character.  She  is  beautiful,  witty,  accom- 
plished,— but  she  is  impure.  In  her,  love  is 
not  a  sentiment,  or  a  passion, — it  is  an  impulse. 
Temperament  is  stronger  than  will.  Her  love 
has  nothing  ideal,  spiritual,  in  its  composition. 
It  is  not  constant,  because  it  is  not  discriminate. 
Setting  apart  her  inconstancy,  how  altogether 
different  is  Cressida  from  Juliet,  or  Viola,  or 
Helena,  or  Perdita!  There  is  nothing  in  her 
which  could  be  called  love :  no  depth,  no  con- 
centration of  feeling, — nothing  that  can  bear 
the  name  of  demotion.  Shakespeare  would  not 
permit  a  mistake  to  be  made  on  the  subject; 
and  he  has  therefore  given  to  Ulysses  to  de- 
scribe her,  as  he  conceived  her.  Considering 
what  his  intentions  were,  and  what  really  is  the 
high  morality  of  the  characterization,  we  can 
scarcely  say  that  he  has  made  the  representa- 
tion too  prominent. 

The  feeling  which  the  study  of  Shakespeare's 
"  Troilus  and  Cressida"  slowly  but  certainly 
calls  forth,  is  that  of  almost  prostration  before 
the  marvellous  intellect  which  has  produced  it. 
But  this  is  the  resiilt  of  study,  as  we  have  said. 
The  play  cannot  be  understood  upon  a  superfi- 
cial reading :  it  is  full  of  the  most  subtle  art. 
We  may  set  aside  particular  passages,  and  ad- 
mire   their    surpassing   eloquence, — their   pro- 
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found  wisdom;  but  it  is  long  before  the  play, 
as  a  whole,  obtains  its  proper  mastery  over  the 
understanding. 


CORIOLANUS. 

"  The  lives  of  the  noble  Grecians  and  Ro- 
mans, compared  together  by  Plutarch,  done 
into  English  by  Thomas  North,"  is  a  book  on 
many  accounts  to  be  venerated.  It  is  still  the 
best  translation  of  Plutarch  we  have, — full  of 
fine  robust  English, — a  book  worthy  of  Shake- 
speare to  read  and  sometimes  to  imitate.  Here 
he  found  the  story  of  Coriolanus  told  in  the 
most  graphic  manner ;  and  he  followed  it  pretty 
literally.  Niebuhr  places  this  story  among  the 
fabulous  legends  of  Rome.  Plutarch,  and  espe- 
cially Shakespeare,  have  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  such  Romans  did  not  really 
live,  and  think,  and  talk,  and  act,  as  we  see 
them  in  these  wonderful  pictures  of  humanity. 

The  leading  idea  of  Shakespeare's  "  Corio- 
lanus"— the  pivot  upon  which  all  the  action 
turns — the  key  to  the  bitterness  of  factious  ha- 
tred which  runs  through  the  whole  drama — is 
the  contest  for  power  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians.  This  is  a  broad  principle,  assum- 
ing various  modifications  in  various  states  of 
society,  but  very  slightly  varied  in  its  founda- 
tions and  its  results.  He  that  truly  works  out 
the  exhibition  of  this  principle  must  paint  men, 
let  the  scene  be  the  Rome  of  the  first  Tribunes, 
or  the  Venice  of  the  last  Doges.  With  the  very 
slightest  changes  of  accessories,  the  principle 
stands  for  the  contests  between  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  in  any  country  or  in  any  age.  The 
historical  truth,  and  the  philosophical  principle, 
which    Shakespeare   has   embodied   in  "  Corio- 
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lanus"  are  universal.  But  suppose  he  had  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  treating  the  subject  with 
what  some  would  call  historical  accuracy ;  had 
learned  that  Plutarch,  in  the  story  of  Coriolanus, 
was  probably  dealing  only  with  a  legend;  that, 
if  the  story  is  to  be  received  as  true,  it  belongs 
to  a  later  period ;  that  in  this  later  period  there 
were  very  nice  shades  of  difference  between  the 
classes  composing  the  population  of  Rome ;  that 
the  balance  of  power  was  a  much  more  complex 
thing  than  he  found  in  the  narrative  of  Plutarch  : 
further,  suppose  that,  proud  of  this  learning, 
he  had  made  the  universal  principle  of  the  ple- 
beian and  patrician  hostility  subsidiary  to  an 
exact  display  of  it,  according  to  the  conjectures 
which  modern  industry  and  acuteness  have 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject.  It  is  evident, 
we  think,  that  he  would  have  been  betrayed 
into  a  false  principle  of  art ;  and  would  neces- 
sarily have  drawn  Roman  shadows  instead  of 
vital  and  enduring  men.  As  it  is,  he  has  drawn 
men  so  vividly — under  such  permanent  rela- 
tions to  each  other — with  such  universal  mani- 
festations of  character,  that  some  persons  of 
strong  political  feelings  have  been  ready  to 
complain,  according  to  their  several  creeds, 
either  that  his  plebeians  are  too  brutal,  or  his 
patricians  too  haughty.  The  tribute  to  Shake- 
.  speare's  political  impartiality  is  complete. 


TITUS   ANDRONICUS. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Shakespeare,  at 
the  period  when  he  first  entered  upon  those 
labors  which  were  to  build  up  a  glorious  fabric 
out  of  materials  that  had  been  previously  used 
for  the  basest  purposes, — without  models, — at 
first,  perhaps,  not  voluntarily  choosing  his  task, 
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but  taking  the  business  that  lay  before  him  so 
as  to  command  popular  success, — ignorant,  to  a 
great  degree,  of  the  height  and  depth  of  his  own 
intellectual  resources, — not  seeing,  or  dimly 
seeing,  how  poetry  and  philosophy  were  to  ele- 
vate and  purify  the  common  staple  of  the  coarse 
drama  about  him, — it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a 
story  of  fearful  bloodshed  should  force  itself 
upon  him  as  a  thing  that  he  could  work  into 
something  better  than  the  dumb  show  and  fiery 
words  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 
It  was  in  after-years  that  he  had  to  create  the 
tragedy  of  passion.  Lamb  has  beautifully  de- 
scribed Webster  as  almost  alone  having  the 
power  "  to  move  a  horror  skilfully,  to  touch  a 
soul  to  the  quick,  to  lay  upon  fear  as  much  as 
it  can  bear,  to  wean  and  weary  a  life  till  it  is 
ready  to  drop,  and  then  step  in  with  mortal  in- 
struments to  take  its  last  forfeit."  Lamb  adds, 
"  Writers  of  inferior  genius  mistake  quantity  for 
quality."  The  remark  is  quite  true, — when  ex- 
amples of  the  higher  tragedy  are  accessible, 
and  when  the  people  have  learned  better  than  to 
require  the  grosser  stimulant.  Before  Webster 
had  written  "  The  Duchess  of  Malfi"  and  "  Vic- 
toria Corombona,"  Shakespeare  had  produced 
"  Lear"  and  "  Othello."  But  there  were  writers, 
not  of  inferior  genius,  who  had  committed  the 
same  mistake  as  the  author  of  "  Titus  Androni- 
cus" — who  use  blood  as  they  would  "  the  paint 
of  the  property-man  in  the  theatre."  Need  we 
mention  other  names  than  Marlowe  and  K^^d? 
The  "  old  Jeronimo,"  as  Ben  Jonson  calls  it, — 
perhaps  the  most  popular  play  of  the  early 
stage,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  work  of  great 
power, — thus  concludes,  with  a  sort  of  Chorus 
spoken  by  a  ghost : — 

"  Ay,  now  my  hopes  have  end  in  their  effects, 
When  blood  and  sorrow  finish  my  desires. 
Horatio  murder'd  in  his  father's  bower  ; 
Vile  Serberine  by  Pedringano  slain  5 
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False  Pedringano  hang'd  Vy  quaint  device-, 
Fair  Isabella  by  herself  misdone  ; 
Prince  Balthazar  by  Belimperia  stabb'd  ; 
The  Duke  of  Castille,  and  his  wicked  son, 
Both  done  to  death  by  old  Hieronimo, 
By  Belimperia  fallen,  as  Dido  fell ; 
And  good  Hieronimo  slain  by  himself  : 
Ay,  these  were  spectacles  to  please  my  soul." 

Here  is  murder  enough  to  match  even  "  Andro- 
nicus."  This  slaughtering  work  was  accompa- 
nied with  another  peculiarity  of  the  unformed 
drama — the  dumb  show.  Words  were  some- 
times scarcely  necessary  for  the  exposition  of 
the  story,  and,  when  they  were,  no  great  care 
was  taken  that  they  should  be  very  appropriate 
or  beautiful  in  themselves.  Thomas  Hey  wood, 
himself  a  prodigious  manufacturer  of  plays  in 
a  more  advanced  period,  writing  as  late  as  1612, 
seems  to  look  upon  these  semi-pageants,  full  of 
what  the  actors  call  "bustle,"  as  the  wonderful 
things  of  the  modern  stage : — "  To  see,  as  I  have 
seen,  Hercules,  in  his  own  shape,  hunting  the 
boar,  knocking  down  the  bull,  taming  the 
hart,  fighting  with  Hydra,  murdering  Geryon, 
slaughtering  Diomed,  wounding  the  Stympha- 
lides,  killing  the  Centaurs,  pashing  the  lion, 
squeezing  the  dragon,  dragging  Cerberus  in 
chains,  and,  lastly,  on  his  high  pyramides  writ- 
ing JNil  ultra — oh,  these  were  sights  to  make  an 
Alexander."^  With  a  stage  that  presented  at- 
tractions like  these  to  the  multitude,  is  it  won- 
derful that  the  young  Shakespeare  should  have 
written  a  Tragedy  of  Horrors? 

But  Shakespeare,  it  is  maintained,  has  given 
us  no  other  tragedy  constructed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  "Titus  Andronicus."  Are  we  quite 
sure?  Do  you  know  what  the  first  "  Hamlet" 
was?  We  have  one  sketch,  which  may  be  most 
instructively  compared  with  the  finished  per- 
formance; but  it  has  been  conjectured,  and  we 

*  "  An  Apology  for  Actors." 
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think  with  perfect  propriety,  that  the  "  Hamlet" 
which  was  on  the  stage  in  1589,  and  then  sneered 
at  by  Nash,  "  has  perished,  and  that  the  quarto 
of  1603  gives  us  the  work  in  an  intermediate 
state  between  the  rude  youthful  sketch  and  the 
perfected  •  Hamlet, '  which  was  published  in 
1604."^  All  the  action  of  the  perfect  "Hamlet" 
is  to  be  found  in  the  sketch  published  in  1603; 
but  the  profundity  of  the  character  is  not  all 
there, — very  far  from  it.  We  have  little  of  the 
thoughtful  philosophy,  of  the  morbid  feelings, 
of  Hamlet.  But  let  us  imagine  an  earlier 
sketch,  where  that  wonderful  creation  of  Ham- 
let's character  may  have  been  still  more  un- 
formed ;  where  the  poet  may  have  simply  pro- 
posed to  exhibit  in  the  young  man  a  desire  for 
revenge,  combined  with  irresolution — perhaps 
even  actual  madness.  Make  Hamlet  a  common 
dramatic  character,  instead  of  one  of  the  subtl- 
est of  metaphysical  problems,  and  what  is  the 
tragedy?  A  tragedy  of  blood.  It  offends  us 
not  now,  softened  as  it  is,  and  almost  hidden, 
in  the  atmosphere  of  poetry  and  philosophy 
which  surrounds  it.  But  look  at  it  merely  with 
reference  to  the  action ;  and  of  what  materials 
is  it  made?  A  ghost  described;  a  ghost  appear- 
ing; the  play  within  a  play,  and  that  a  play 
of  murder;  Polonius  killed;  the  ghost  again; 
Ophelia  mad  and  self-destroyed;  the  struggle  at 
the  grave  between  Hamlet  and  Laertes;  the 
queen  poisoned;  Laertes  killed  with  a  poisoned 
rapier ;  the  king  killed  by  Hamlet ;  and,  last  of 
all,  Hamlet's  death.  No  wonder  Fortinbras 
exclaims : — 

"  This  quarry  cries  on  havoc." 

Again,  take  another  early  tragedy,  of  which 
we  may  well  believe  that  there  was  an  earlier 
sketch   than   that  published  in   1597 — "Romeo 

J  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixxi.,  p.  475. 
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and  Juliet."  We  may  say  of  the  delicious  poe- 
try, as  Romeo  says  of  Juliet's  beauty,  that  it 
makes  the  charnel-house  "  a  feasting  presence 
full  of  light."  But  imagine  a  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet"  conceived  in  the  immaturity  of  the  young 
Shakespeare's  power — a  tale  of  love,  but  sur- 
rounded with  horror.  There  is  enough  for  the 
excitement  of  an  uninstructed  audience;  the 
contest  between  the  houses;  Mercutio  killed; 
Tybalt  killed;  the  apparent  death  of  Juliet; 
Paris  killed  in  the  churchyard;  Romeo  swal- 
lowing poison;  Juliet  stabbing  herself.  The 
marvel  is,  that  the  surpassing  power  of  the  poet 
could  make  us  forget  that  "  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
can  present  such  an  aspect.  All  the  changes 
which  we  know  Shakespeare  made  in  "  Hamlet," 
and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  were  to  work  out  the 
peculiar  theory  of  his  mature  judgment — that 
the  terrible  should  be  held,  as  it  were,  in  solu- 
tion by  the  beautiful,  so  as  to  produce  a  tragic 
consistent  with  pleasurable  emotion.  Herein 
he  goes  far  beyond  Webster.  His  art  is  a 
higher  art. 


TIMON   OF   ATHENS. 

We  believe  that  "  Timon  of  Athens"  was 
founded  by  our  poet  upon  some  older  play. 
'The  structure  of  the  verse,  in  some  scenes  as 
compared  with  others,  presents  the  most  start- 
ling contrarieties  to  the  ear  which  is  accustomed 
to  the  versification  of  Shakespeare.  To  account 
for  this,  it  has  been  held  that  the  original  text 
is  corrupt.  Some  German  critics  consider  that 
"  Timon"  was  one  of  Shakespeare's  latest  per- 
formances, and  has  come  down  to  us  unfinished. 
We  have  gone  minutely  into  an  investigation 
through  which  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  this  was  a  play  originally  produced 
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by  an  artist  very  inferior  to  Shakespeare,  and 
which  probably  retained  possession  of  the  stage 
for  some  time  in  its  first  form ;  that  it  has  come 
down  to  us  not  only  re-written,  but  so  far  re- 
modelled that  entire  scenes  of  Shakespeare  have 
been  substituted  for  entire  scenes  of  the  elder 
play ;  and  lastly,  that  this  substitution  has  been 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  character  of 
Timon. 

Charles  Lamb  has  the  following  remarks  con- 
nected with  the  character  of  Timo    : — 

"  I  was  pleased  with  the  reply  of  a  gentleman, 
who  being  asked  which  book  he  esteemed  most 
in  his  library,  answered,  'Shakespeare:'  being 
asked  which  he  esteemed  the  next  best,  replied, 
'Hogarth.'  His  graphic  representations  are  in- 
deed books:  they  have  the  teeming,  fruitful, 
suggestive  meaning  of  words.  Others  pictures 
we  look  at, — his  prints  we  read. 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  parallel,  I  have  some- 
times entertained  myself  with  comparing  the 
'Timon  of  Athens'  of  Shakespeare  (which  I 
have  just  mentioned)  and  Hogarth's  'Rake's 
Progress'  together.  The  story,  the  moral,  in 
both  is  nearly  the  same.  The  wild  course  of 
riot  and  extravagance,  ending  in  the  one  with 
driving  the  Prodigal  from  the  society  of  men 
into  the  solitude  of  the  deserts,  and  in  the  other 
with  conducting  the  Rake  through  his  several 
stages  of  dissipation  into  the  still  more  complete 
desolations  of  the  mad-house,  in  the  play  and 
in  the  picture  are  described  with  almost  equal 
force  and  nature.  The  'Levee  ot  the  Rake,' 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  second  plate  in 
the  series,  is  almost  a  transcript  of  Timon's 
Levee  in  the  opening  scene  of  that  play.  We 
find  a  dedicating  poet,  and  other  similar  charac- 
ters, in  both.  The  concluding  scene  in  the 
'Rake's  Progress'  is  perhaps  superior  to  the 
last  scenes  of  'Timon. '  " 
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We  apprehend  that  this  delightful  writer  has 
scarcely  done  justice  to  Shakespeare's  Timon. 
Hogarth's  Rake  is  a  mere  sensualist.  He  is  a 
selfish  profligate ;  while  Timon,  however  lavish, 
is  essentially  high-minded  and  generous.  Plu- 
tarch distinctly  records  the  circumstance  which 
converted  the  generous  Timon  into  a  misan- 
thrope : — 

"  Antonius  forsook  the  city  (Alexandria)  and 
company  of  his  friends,  and  built  him  a  house 
in  the  sea,  by  the  Isle  of  Pharos,  upon  certain 
forced  mounts  which  he  caused  to  be  cast  into 
the  sea,  and  dwelt  there  as  a  man  that  banished 
himself  from  all  men's  company :  saying  that  he 
would  lead  Timon's  life,  because  he  had  the 
like  wrong  offered  him  that  was  afore  offered 
unto  Timon ;  and  that  for  the  unthankfulness  of 
those  he  had  done  good  unto,  and  whom  he 
took  to  be  his  friends,  he  was  angry  with  all 
men,  and  would  trust  no  man."  But  Plutarch 
says,  that  Timon  was  represented  as  "  a  viper 
and  malicious  man  unto  mankind,  to  shun  all 
other  men's  companies  but  the  company  of 
young  Alcibiades,  a  bold  and  insolent  youth." 
The  all-absorbing  defect  of  Timon — the  root  of 
those  generous  vices  which  wear  the  garb  of 
virtue' — is  the  entire  want  of  discrimination  in 
the  distribution  of  his  bounty.  Shakespeare 
has  seized  upon  this  point,  and  held  firmly  to  it. 
He  releases  Ventidius  from  prison,  he  bestows 
an  estate  upon  his  servant, — he  lavishes  jewels 
upon  all  the  dependants  who  crowd  his  board. 
That  universal  philanthropy,  of  which  the  most 
selfish  men  sometimes  talk,  is  in  Timon  an 
active  principle ;  but  let  it  be  observed  that  he 
has  no  preferences — a  most  remarkable  example 
of  the  profound  sagacity  of  Shakespeare.  When 
the  ingratitude  of  those  whom  he  had  served 
was  placed  beyond  doubt,  his  false  confidence 
was   at   once,    and   irreparably,    destroyed.     If 
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Timon  had  possessed  one  friend  with  whom  he 
could  have  interchanged  confidence  upon  equal 
terms,  he  would  have  been  saved  from  his  fall, 
and  certainly  from  his  misanthropy. 


ROMEO    AND   JULIET. 

"  Of  the  truth  of  Juliet's  story,  they  (the 
Veronese)  seem  tenacious  to  a  degree,  insisting 
on  the  fact — giving  a  date  (1303),  and  showing 
a  tomb.  It  is  a  plain,  open,  and  partly-decayed 
sarcophagus,  with  withered  leaves  in  it,  in  a 
wild  and  desolate  conventual  garden,  once  a 
cemetery,  now  ruined  to  the  very  graves.  The 
situation  struck  me  as  very  appropriate  to  the 
legend,  being  blighted  as  their  love."  Byron 
thus  described  the  tomb  of  Juliet  to  his  friend 
Moore,  as  he  saw  it  at  the  close  of  autumn, 
when  withered  leaves  had  dropped  into  the  de- 
cayed sarcophagus,  and  the  vines  that  are 
trailed  above  it  had  been  stripped  of  their  fruit. 
His  letter  to  Moore,  in  which  this  passage 
occurs,  is  dated  the  7th  November.  But  this 
wild  and  desolate  garden  only  struck  Byron  as 
appropriate  to  the  legend — to  that  simple  tale  of 
fierce  hatreds  and  fatal  loves  which  tradition 
has  still  preserved,  among  those  who  may  never 
have  read  Luigi  da  Porto  or  Bandello,  the  Italian 
romancers  who  give  the  tale,  and  who,  perhaps, 
never  heard  the  name  of  Shakespeare.  To  the 
legend  only  is  the  blighted  place  appropriate. 
For  who  that  has  ever  been  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  story  of  Juliet,  as  told  by  Shakespeare, 
— who  that  has  heard  his  "  glorious  song  of 
praise  on  that  inexpressible  feeling  which  en- 
nobles the  soul  and  gives  to  it  its  highest  sublim- 
ity, and  which  elevates  even  the  senses  them- 
selves   into   soul,"' — who    that,    in   our    great 

»  A,  W.  Schlegel's  Lectures. 
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poet's  matchless  delineation  of  Juliet's  love, 
has  perceived  "  whatever  is  most  intoxicating 
in  the  odor  of  a  southern  spring,  languishing  in 
the  song  of  the  nightingale,  orvolupluous  on  the 
first  opening  of  the  rose,"' — who,  indeed,  that 
looks  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Juliet  of  Shakespeare, 
can  see  only  a  shapeless  ruin  amid  wildness  and 
desolation? 

A  grave?    O,  no  :  a  lantern, 


For  here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light." 

In  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  the  principle  of  limit- 
ing the  pathetic  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  emotions  of 
pleasure,  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  structure 
and  conduct  of  the  play.  The  tragical  part  of 
the  story,  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last,  is  held 
in  subjection  to  the  beautiful.  It  is  not  only 
that  the  beautiful  comes  to  the  relief  of  the 
tragic,  as  in  "  Lear"  and  "  Othello,"  but  here  the 
tragic  is  only  a  mode  of  exhibiting  the  beauti- 
ful under  its  most  striking  aspects.  Shake- 
speare never  intended  that  the  story  of  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet"  should  lacerate  the  heart.  When 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  therefore,  said  in  her  preface  to 
the  acted  play,  "  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  is  called  a 
pathetic  tragedy,  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality — it 
charms  the  understanding  and  delights  the 
imagination,  without  melting,  though  it  touches, 
the  heart,"  she  paid  the  highest  compliment  to 
Shakespeare's  skill  as  an  artist,  for  he  had 
thoroughly  worked  out  his  own  idea. 

Coleridge  has  described  the  homogeneousness 
— the  totality  of  interest — which  is  the  great 
characteristic  of  this  play,  by  one  of  those  beau- 
tiful analogies  which  could  only  proceed  from 
the  pen  of  a  true  poet : 

"  Whence  arises  the  harmony  that  strikes  us 

»  Ibid. 
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in  the  wildest  natural  landscapes, — in  the  rela- 
tive shapes  of  rocks,  the  harmony  of  colors  in 
the  heaths,  ferns,  and  lichens,  the  leaves  of  the 
beech  and  the  oak,  the  stems  and  rich  brown 
branches  of  the  birch  and  other  mountain  trees, 
varying  from  verging  autumn  to  returning  spring 
• — compared  with  the  visual  effect  from  the 
greater  number  of  artificial  plantations? — From 
this,  that  the  natural  landscape  is  effected,  as  it 
were,  by  a  single  energy  modified  ab  intra  in 
each  component  part.  And  as  this  is  the  par- 
ticular excellence  of  the  Shakespearian  drama 
generally,  so  is  it  especially  characteristic  of  the 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet. '  " ' 

Schlegel  carried  out  the  proofs  of  this  asser- 
tion in  an  Essay  on  "  Romeo  and  Juliet;"^  in 
which,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  "  went  through 
the  whole  of  the  scenes  in  their  order,  and  dem- 
onstrated the  inward  necessity  of  each  with 
reference  to  the  whole ;  showed  why  such  a 
particular  circle  of  characters  and  relations  was 
placed  around  the  two  lovers;  explained  the 
signification  of  the  mirth  here  and  there  scat- 
tered ;  and  justified  the  use  of  the  occasional 
heightening  given  to  the  poetical  colors."^ 
Schlegel  wisely  did  this  to  exhibit  what  is  more 
remarkable  in  Shakespeare  than  in  any  other 
poet,  "  the  thorough  formation  of  a  work,  even 
in  its  minutest  part,  according  to  a  leading- 
idea — the  dominion  of  the  animating  spirit  over 
all  the  means  of  execution.""  The  general 
criticism  of  Schlegel  upon  "  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
is  based  upon  a  perfect  comprehension  of  this 
great  principle  upon  which  Shakespeare  worked. 
The  following  is  the  close  of  a  celebrated  pas- 
sage upon  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  which  has  often 
been  quoted ; — but  it  is  altogether  so  true  and 

1  Literary  Remains,  vol.  ii.,  p.  150. 

2  Charakteristiken  und  Kritiken. 

3  Lectures.  ^  Ibid. 
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so  beautiful,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure 
of  circulating  it  still  more  widely : — 

"  Whatever  is  most  intoxicating  in  the  odor  of 
a  southern  spring,  languishing  in  the  song  of 
the  nightingale,  or  voluptuous  on  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  rose,  is  breathed  into  this  poem. 
But,  even  more  rapidly  than  the  earliest  blos- 
soms of  youth  and  beauty  decay,  it  hurries  on 
from  the  first  timidly  bold  declaration  of  love 
and  modest  return,  to  the  most  unlimited  pas- 
sion, to  an  irrevocable  union;  then,  amidst 
alternating  storms  of  rapture  and  despair,  to  the 
death  of  the  two  lovers,  who  still  appear  envia- 
ble as  their  love  survives  them,  and  as  by  their 
death  they  have  obtained  a  triumph  over  every 
separating  power.  The  sweetest  and  the  bit- 
terest, love  and  hatred,  festivity  and  dark  fore- 
bodings, tender  embraces  and  sepulchres,  the 
fulness  of  life  and  self-annihilation,  are  all  here 
brought  close  to  each  other;  and  all  these  con- 
trasts are  so  blended  in  the  harmonious  and 
wonderful  work  into  a  unity  of  impression,  that 
the  echo  which  the  whole  leaves  behind  in  the 
mind  resembles  a  single  but  endless  sigh."' 


JULIUS    C^SAR. 

Years,  perhaps  centuries,  have  rolled  on 
since  the  era  of  "  Coriolanus."  Rome  had  seen 
a  constitution  which  had  reconciled  the  differ- 
ences of  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians.  The 
two  orders  had  built  a  temple  to  Concord.  Her 
power  had  increased;  her  territory  had  ex- 
tended. In  compounding  their  differences  the 
patricians  and  the  plebeians  had  appropriated  to 
themselves  all  the  wealth  and  honors  of  the 
state.     There   was  a  neglected   class  that  the 

'  Lectures. 
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social  system  appeared  to  reject,  as  well  as  to 
despise.  The  aristocratic  party  was  again 
brought  into  a  more  terrible  conflict  with  the 
impoverished  and  the  destitute.  Civil  war  was 
the  natural  result.  Sulla  established  a  short- 
lived constitution.  The  dissolution  of  the  Re- 
public was  at  hand :  the  struggle  was  henceforth 
to  be,  not  between  classes,  but  individuals. 
The  death  of  Julius  Caesar  was  soon  followed 
by  the  final  termination  of  the  contest  between 
the  republican  and  the  monarchical  principle. 
Shakespeare  saw  the  grandeur  of  the  crisis ;  and 
he  seized  upon  it  for  one  of  his  lofty  expositions 
of  political  philosophy.  He  has  treated  it  as 
no  other  poet  would  have  treated  it,  because  he 
saw  the  exact  relations  of  the  contending  prin- 
ciple to  the  future  great  history  of  mankind. 
The  death  of  Caesar  was  not  his  catastrophe :  it 
was  the  death  of  the  Roman  Republic  at  Philippi. 

Of  all  Shakespeare's  characters,  none  require 
to  be  studied  with  more  patient  attention  than 
those  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  that  we  may  un- 
derstand the  resemblances  and  the  differences 
of  each.  The  leading  distinctions  between 
these  two  remarkable  men,  as  drawn  by  Shake- 
speare, appear  to  us  to  be  these :  Brutus  acts 
wholly  upon  principle ;  Cassius  partly  upon  im- 
pulse. Brutus  acts  only  when  he  has  reconciled 
the  contemplation  of  action  with  his  speculative 
opinions;  Cassius  allows  the  necessity  of  some 
action  to  run  before  and  govern  his  opinions. 
Brutus  is  a  philosopher;  Cassius  is  a  partisan. 
Brutus  therefore  deliberates  and  spares;  Cas- 
sius precipitates  and  denounces.  Brutus  is  the 
nobler  instructor;  Cassius  the  better  politician. 
Shakespeare,  in  the  first  great  scene  between 
them,  brings  out  these  distinctions  of  character 
upon  which  future  events  so  mainly  depend. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  to  fol- 
low Shakespeare  with  Plutarch  in  hand.     The 
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poet  adheres  to  the  facts  of  history  with  a  re- 
markable fidelity.  A  few  hard  figures  are 
painted  upon  a  canvas;  the  outlines  are  distinct, 
the  colors  are  strong;  but  there  is  no  art  in  the 
composition,  no  grouping,  no  light  and  shadow. 
This  is  the  historian's  picture.  We  turn  to  the 
poet.  We  recognize  the  same  figures,  but  they 
appear  to  live;  they  are  in  harmony  with  the 
entire  scene  in  which  they  move ;  we  have  at 
once  the  reality  of  nature,  and  the  ideal  of  art, 
which  is  a  higher  nature.  Yet  the  art  of  the 
poet  is  so  subtle  that  many  have  fancied  that 
they  could  detect  a  want  of  art ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Caesar,  as  drawn  by  Shakespeare,  has 
been  held  not  only  to  be  tame,  and  below  the 
historical  conception  of  the  great  dictator,  but 
as  representing  him  in  a  false  light.  We  believe 
that  Shakespeare  was  wholly  right.  At  the 
exact  period  of  the  action  of  this  drama,  Caesar, 
possessing  the  reality  of  power,  was  haunted 
by  the  weakness  of  passionately  desiring  the 
title  of  king.  Plutarch  says — "  The  chiefest 
cause  that  made  him  mortally  hated  was  the 
covetous  desire  he  had  to  be  called  king."  This 
is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  action  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  turns.  There  might  have 
been  another  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  The 
death  of  Julius  Caesar  might  have  been  the 
catastrophe.  The  republican  and  the  monarchi- 
cal principles  might  have  been  exhibited  in  con- 
flict. The  republican  principle  would  have 
triumphed  in  the  fall  of  Caesar;  and  the  poet 
would  have  previously  held  the  balance  between 
the  two  principles,  or  have  claimed,  indeed, 
our  largest  sympathies  for  the  principles  of 
Caesar  and  his  friends,  by  a  true  exhibition  of 
Caesar's  greatness  and  Caesar's  virtues.  The 
poet  chose  another  course.  And  are  we  then 
to  talk,  with  ready  flippancy,  of  ignorance  and 
carelessness — that  he  wanted  classical   knowl- 
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edge — that  he  gave  himself  no  trouble?  "The 
fault  of  the  character  is  the  fault  of  the  plot," 
says  Hazlitt.  It  would  have  been  nearer  the 
truth  had  he  said — the  character  is  determined 
by  the  plot.  While  Caesar  is  upon  the  scene,  it 
was  for  the  poet,  largely  interpreting  the  histo- 
rian, to  show  the  inward  workings  of  "  the 
covetous  desire  he  had  to  be  called  king;"  and 
most  admirably,  according  to  our  notions  of 
characterization,  has  he  shown  them.  Alto- 
gether we  profess  to  receive  Shakespeare's 
characterization  of  Caesar  with  a  perfect  confi- 
dence that  he  produced  that  character  upon 
fixed  principles  of  art.  It  is  not  the  prominent 
character  of  the  play ;  and  it  was  not  meant  to 
be  so.  It  is  true  to  the  narrative  upon  which 
Shakespeare  founded  it;  but,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  it  is  true  to  every  natural  concep- 
tion of  what  Caesar  must  have  been  at  the  exact 
moment  of  his  fall. 


MACBETH. 

In  Coleridge's  early  sonnet  "  To  the  Author 
of  the  Robbers,"  his  imagination  is  enchained 
to  the  most  terrible  scene  of  that  play ;  disre- 
garding, as  it  were,  all  the  accessories  by  which 
its  horrors  are  mitigated  and  rendered  endurable  : 

"  Schiller  !  that  hour  I  would  have  wish'd  to  die, 
If  through  the  shuddering  midnight  I  had  sent 
From  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  tower  time-rent 
That  fearful  voice,  a  famish'd  father's  cry — 
Lest  in  some  after-moment  aught  more  mean 
Might  stamp  me  mortal !    A  triumphant  shout 
Black  Horror  scream'd,  and  all  her  goblin  rout 
Diminish'd  shrunk  from  the  more  withering  scene !  " 

It  was  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  that 
Shakespeare's  representation  of  the  murder  of 
Duncan  affected  the  imagination  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  : — "  It  was  my  custom  to  study  my  charac- 
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ters  at  night,  when  all  the  domestic  cares  and 
business  of  the  day  were  over.  On  the  night 
preceding  that  on  which  I  was  to  appear  in  this 
part  for  the  first  time,  I  shut  myself  up,  as 
usual,  when  all  the  family  were  retired,  and 
commenced  my  study  of  Lady  Macbeth.  As  the 
character  is  very  short,  I  thought  I  should  soon 
accomplish  it.  Being  then  only  twenty  years 
of  age,  I  believed,  as  many  others  do  believe, 
that  little  more  was  necessary  than  to  get  the 
words  into  my  head;  for  the  necessity  of  dis- 
crimination, and  the  development  of  character, 
at  that  time  of  my  life,  had  scarcely  entered 
into  my  imagination.  But,  to  proceed.  I  went 
on  with  tolerable  composure,  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  (a  night  I  can  never  forget,)  till  I 
came  to  the  assassination  scene,  when  the  hor- 
rors of  the  scene  rose  to  a  degree  that  made  it 
impossible  for  me  to  get  farther.  I  snatched  up 
my  candle,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  terror.  My  dress  was  of  silk,  and  the 
rustling  of  it,  as  I  ascended  the  stairs  to  go  to 
bed,  seemed  to  my  panic-struck  fancy  like  the 
movement  of  a  spectre  pursuing  me.  At  last  I 
reached  my  chamber,  where  I  found  my  hus- 
band fast  asleep.  I  clapped  my  candlestick 
down  upon  the  table,  without  the  power  of  put- 
ting it  out;  and  I  threw  myself  on  my  bed, 
without  daring  to  stay  even  to  take  off  my 
clothes."'  If  the  drama  of  "Macbeth"  were  to 
produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  mind  of  an 
imaginative  reader  as  that  described  by  Mrs. 
Siddons,  it  would  not  be  the  great  work  of  art 
which  it  really  is.  If  our  poet  had  resolved, 
using  the  words  of  his  own  "  Othello,"  to 

"abandon  all  remorse, 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate," 

1  Memoranda  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  inserted  in  her  "  Life  "  by 
Mr.  Campbell. 
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the  midnight  terrors,  such  as  Mrs.  Siddons  has 
described,  would  have  indeed  been  a  tribute  to 
power, — but  not  to  the  power  which  has  produced 
"MaclDeth."  The  paroxysm  of  fear,  the  panic- 
struck  fancy,  the  prostrated  senses,  so  beauti- 
fully described  by  this  impassioned  actress, 
were  the  result  of  the  intensity  with  which  she 
had  fixed  her  mind  upon  that  part  of  the  play 
which  she  was  herself  to  act.  In  the  endeavor 
to  get  the  words  into  her  head,  her  own  fine 
genius  was  naturally  kindled  to  behold  a  com- 
plete vision  of  the  wonderful  scene.  Again, 
and  again,  were  the  words  repeated,  on  that 
night  which  she  could  never  forget, — in  the 
silence  of  that  night,  when  all  about  her  were 
sleeping.  And  then  she  heard  the  owl  shriek, 
amid  the  hurried  steps  in  the  fatal  chamber, 
. — and  she  saw  the  bloody  hands  of  the  assassin, 
. — and,  personifying  the  murderess,  she  rushed 
to  dip  her  own  hands  in  the  gore  of  Duncan. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  that  this  intensity  of  con- 
ception has  carried  the  horrors  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  pleasurable  emotion,  and  has  produced 
all  the  terrors  of  a  real  murder.  No  reader  of 
the  play,  and  no  spectator,  can  regard  this  play 
as  Mrs.  Siddons  regarded  it.  On  that  night 
she,  probably  for  the  first  time,  had  a  strong 
though  imperfect  vision  of  the  character  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  such  as  she  afterward  deline- 
ated it ;  and  in  that  case,  what  to  all  of  us  must, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  a  work  of  art,  how- 
ever glorious,  was  to  her  almost  a  reality.  It 
was  the  isolation  of  the  scene,  demanded  by  her 
own  attempt  to  conceive  the  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  which  made  it  so  terrible  to  Mrs. 
Siddons.  The  reader  has  to  regard  it  as  a  part 
of  a  great  whole,  which  combines  and  harmon- 
izes with  all  around  it ;  for  which  he  is  ade- 
quately prepared  by  what  has  gone  before ;  and 
which, — even  if  we  look  at  it  as  a  picture  which 
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represents  only  that  one  portion  of  the  action, 
has  still  its  own  repose,  its  own  harmony  of 
coloring,  its  own  chiaroscuro, — is  to  be  seen 
under  a  natural  light.  There  was  a  preter- 
natural light  upon  it  when  Mrs.  Siddons  saw  it 
as  she  has  described. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  this  glorious 
tragedy  is,  without  doubt,  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  essential  difference  between  a  work  of 
the  highest  genius  and  a  work  of  mediocrity. 
Without  poiver — by  which  we  here  especially 
mean  the  ability  to  produce  strong  excitement 
by  the  display  of  scenes  of  horror — no  poet  of 
the  highest  order  was  ever  made ;  but  this  alone 
does  not  make  such  a  poet.  If  he  is  called  upon 
to  present  such  scenes,  they  must,  even  in  their 
most  striking  forms,  be  associated  with  the 
beautiful.  The  pre-eminence  of  his  art  in  this 
particular  can  alone  prevent  them  affecting  the 
imagination  beyond  the  limits  of  pleasurable 
emotion.  To  keep  within  these  limits,  and  yet 
to  preserve  all  the  energy  which  results  from 
the  power  of  dealing  with  the  terrible  apart 
from  the  beautiful,  belongs  to  few  that  the 
world  has  seen :  to  Shakespeare  it  belongs  sur- 
passingly. 

That  Shakespeare  found  sufficient  materials 
for  this  great  drama  in  Holinshed's  "  History 
of  Scotland"  is  a  fact  that  renders  it  quite  un- 
necessar}^  for  us  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as 
to  the  truth  of  this  portion  of  the  history,  or  to 
point  out  the  authorities  upon  which  ths  narra- 
tive of  Holinshed  was  founded.  Better  authori- 
ties than  Holinshed  had  access  to  have  shown 
that  the  contest  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  be- 
tween Duncan  and  Macbeth  was  a  contest  of 
factions,  and  that  Macbeth  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  his  Norwegian  allies  after  a  battle  in 
which  Duncan  fell :  in  the  same  way,  after  a 
lonp;  rule,  was  he  vanquished  and  killed  by  the 
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son  of  Duncan,  supported  by  his  English  allies.^ 
But  with  the  differences  between  the  real  and 
apocryphal  history  it  is  manifest  that  we  can 
here  have  no  concern.  There  is  another  story 
told  also  in  the  same  narrative,  which  Shake- 
speare with  consummate  skill  has  blended  with 
the  story  of  Macbeth.  It  is  that  of  the  murder 
of  King  Duff  by  Donwald  and  his  wife  in  Don- 
wald's  castle  of  Forres: — 

"  The  king  got  him  into  his  privy  chamber, 
only  with  two  of  his  chamberlains,  who,  having 
brought  him  to  bed,  came  forth  again,  and  then 
fell  to  banqueting  with  Donwald  and  his  wife, 
who  had  prepared  divers  delicate  dishes  and 
sundry  sorts  of  drinks  for  their  rear-supper  or 
collation,  whereat  they  sat  up  so  long,  till  they 
had  charged  their  stomachs  with  such  full 
gorges,  that  their  heads  were  no  sooner  got  to 
the  pillow  but  asleep  they  were  so  fast  that  a 
man  might  have  removed  the  chamber  over 
them  sooner  than  to  have  awakened  them  out 
of  their  drunken  sleep. 

"  Then  Donwald,  though  he  abhorred  the  act 
greatly  in  heart,  yet  through  instigation  of  his 
wife  he  called  four  of  his  servants  unto  him 
(whom  he  had  made  privy  to  his  wicked  intent 
before,  and  framed  to  his  purpose  with  large 
gifts),  and  now  declaring  unto  them  after  what 
sort  they  should  work  the  feat,  they  gladly 
obeyed  his  instructions,  and  speedily  going 
about  the  murder,  they  enter  the  chamber  (in 
which  the  king  lay)  a  little  before  cock's  crow, 
where  they  secretly  cut  his  throat  as  he  lay 
sleeping,  without  any  bustling  at  all ;  and  im- 
mediately by  a  postern  gate  they  carried  forth 
the  dead  body  into  the  fields.  .  .  .  Donwald, 
about  the  time  that  the  murder  was  in  doing, 
got  him  amongst   them   that   kept  the  watch, 

1  See  Skene's  "Highlanders  of  Scotland,"  vol.  i.,  p.  ii6. 
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and  so  continued  in  company  with  them  all  the 
residue  of  the  night.  But  in  the  morning,  when 
the  noise  was  raised  in  the  king's  chamber  how 
the  king  was  slain,  his  body  conveyed  away,  and 
the  bed  all  beraid  with  blood,  he  with  the  watch 
ran  thither,  as  though  he  had  known  nothing  of 
the  matter,  and  breaking  into  the  chamber,  and 
finding  cakes  of  blood  in  the  bed  and  on  the 
floor  about  the  sides  of  it,  he  forthwith  slew  the 
chamberlains  as  guilty  of  that  heinous  murder. 
.  .  .  For  the  space  of  six  months  together,  after 
this  heinous  murder  thus  committed,  there  ap- 
peared no  sun  by  day,  nor  moon  by  night,  in 
any  part  of  the  realm,  but  still  was  the  sky 
covered  with  continual  clouds,  and  sometimes 
such  outrageous  winds  arose,  with  lightnings 
and  tempests,  that  the  people  were  in  great 
fear  of  present  destruction." 


HAMLET. 

The  history  of  Hamlet,  or  Hamleth,  is  found 
in  the  Danish  historian,  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
who  died  about  1204.  The  works  of  Saxo 
Grammaticus  are  in  Latin.  The  story  is  to  be 
found  in  Belleforest's  collection  of  novels,  be- 
gun in  1564;  and  an  English  translation  of  this 
particular  story  was  published  as  a  quarto  tract, 
entitled  "  The  Hystorie  of  Hamblet,  Prince  of 
Denmarke."  Mr.  Collier  has  reprinted  this  tract 
from  the  only  copy  known,  which  is  preserved 
among  Capell's  collection  at  Cam.bridge.  Hor- 
vendile,  in  the  novel,  is  the  name  of  Hamlet's 
father,  Fengon  that  of  his  uncle,  and  Geruth 
that  of  his  mother.  Fengon  traitorously  slays 
Horvendile,  and  marries  his  brother's  wife.  In 
the  second  chapter  we  are  informed,  "  how 
Hamlet  counterfeited   the   madman   to   escape 
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the  tyranny  of  his  uncle,  and  how  he  was 
tempted  by  a  woman  (through  his  uncle's  pro- 
curement), who  thereby  thought  to  undermine 
the  Prince,  and  by  that  mean  to  find  out  whether 
he  counterfeited  madness  or  not."  In  the  third 
chapter  we  learn  "  how  Fengon,  uncle  to  Ham- 
let, a  second  time  to  entrap  him  in  his  politic 
madness,  caused  one  of  his  counsellors  to  be 
secretly  hidden  in  the  Queen's  chamber,  behind 
the  arras,  to  hear  what  speeches  past  between 
Hamlet  and  the  Queen;  and  how  Hamlet  killed 
him,  and  escaped  that  danger,  and  what  fol- 
lowed." It  is  in  this  part  of  the  action  that 
Shakespeare's  use  of  this  book  may  be  distinctly 
traced.  In  the  fourth  chapter,  Hamlet  is  sent 
to  England  by  Fengon,  "  with  secret  letters  to 
have  him  put  to  death;"  and,  while  his  com- 
panions slept,  Hamlet  counterfeits  the  letters 
"  willing  the  King  of  England  to  put  the  two 
messengers  to  death."  Here  ends  the  resem- 
blance between  the  history  and  the  play.  The 
Hamlet  of  the  history  returns  to  Denmark,  slays 
his  uncle,  burns  his  palace,  makes  an  oration  to 
the  Danes,  and  is  elected  king. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how  little 
these  rude  materials  have  assisted  Shakespeare 
in  the  composition  of  the  great  tragedy  of 
"Hamlet."  He  found,  in  the  records  of  a  bar- 
barous period,  a  tale  of  adultery,  and  murder, 
and  revenge.  Here,  too,  was  a  rude  indication 
of  the  character  of  Hamlet.  But  what  he  has 
given  us  is  so  essentially  a  creation  from  first 
to  last,  that  it  would  be  only  tedious  to  point 
out  the  lesser  resemblances  between  the  drama 
and  the  history.  Out  of  this  semi-barbaric 
story  has  been  evolved  the  Hamlet  who  is  "  the 
darling  of  every  country  in  which  the  literature 
of  England  has  been   fostered ; " '  the  Hamlet 

>  Coleridge. 
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who  is  "  a  concentration  of  all  the  interests  that 
belong  to  humanity ;  in  whom  there  is  a  more 
intense  conception  of  individual  human  life 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  human  composition : 
that  is,  a  being  with  springs  of  thought,  and 
feeling,  and  action,  deeper  than  we  can  search ;" ' 
the  Hamlet,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  "  Hamlet 
is  a  name;  his  speeches  and  sayings  but  the 
idle  coinage  of  the  poet's  brain.  What  then, 
are  they  not  real?  They  are  as  real  as  our  own 
thoughts.  Their  reality  is  in  the  reader's  mind. 
It  is  we  who  are  Hamlet."' 

Without  much  acquaintance  with  the  thoughts 
of  others,  many,  we  have  no  doubt,  being  earnest 
and  diligent  students  of  Shakespeare,  have 
arrived  at  a  tolerably  adequate  comprehension 
of  his  idea  in  this  wonderful  play.  In  passing 
through  the  stage  of  admiration  they  have 
utterly  rejected  the  trash  which  the  commenta- 
tors have  heaped  upon  it,  under  the  name  of 
criticism, — the  solemn  commonplaces  of  John- 
son, the  flippant  and  insolent  attacks  of  Steevens. 
When  the  one  says  "  The  apparition  left  the 
regions  of  the  dead  to  little  purpose," — and  the 
other  talks  of  the  "  absurdities "  which  deform 
the  piece,  and  "  the  immoral  character  of  Ham- 
let"— the  love  for  Shakespeare  tells  them,  that 
remarks  such  as  these  belong  to  the  same  class 
of  prejudices  as  Voltaire's  "  monstruosites  et  fos- 
soyeurs."'  But  after  they  have  rejected  all  that 
belongs  to  criticism  without  love,  the  very 
depth  of  the  reverence  of  another  school  of 
critics  may  tend  to  perplex  them.  The  quantity 
alone  that  has  been  written  in  illustration  of 
"  Hamlet"  is  embarrassing.  We  have  only  one 
word  here  to  say  to  the  anxious  student  of 
"Hamlet:"  "Read,  and  again,  and  again." 
These  are  the  words  which  the  Editors  of  the 

'  Blackwood,  vol.  ii.  ^  Hazlitt. 
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folio  of  1623  addressed  "  to  the  great  variety  of 
readers"  as  to  Shakespeare  generally :  "  Read 
him,  therefore ;  and  again,  and  again :  and  if 
then  you  do  not  like  him,  surely  you  are  in 
some  manifest  danger  not  to  understand  him." 


KING   LEAR. 

The  story  of  "  Lear"  belongs  to  the  popular 
literature  of  Europe.  It  is  a  pretty  episode  in 
the  fabulous  chronicles  of  Britain ;  and  whether 
invented  by  the  monkish  historians,  or  trans- 
planted into  our  annals  from  some  foreign 
source,  is  not  very  material.  We  subjoin  the 
legend,  as  Shakespeare  found  it  in  Holinshed's 
Chronicle : — 

"  Leir,  the  son  of  Baldud,  was  admitted  ruler 
over  the  Britains  in  the  year  of  the  world  1305. 
At  what  time  Joas  reigned  as  yet  in  Juda.  This 
Leir  was  a  Prince  of  noble  demeanour,  govern- 
ing his  land  and  subjects  in  great  wealth.  He 
made  the  town  of  Cairleir,  now  called  Leicester, 
which  standeth  upon  the  river  of  Dore.  It  is 
writ  that  he  had  by  his  wife  three  daughters, 
without  other  issue,  whose  names  were  Gono- 
rilla,  Regan,  and  Cordilla,  which  daughters  he 
greatly  loved,  but  especially  the  youngest,  Cor- 
dilla, far  above  the  two  elder. 

"  When  this  Leir  was  come  to  great  years, 
and  began  to  wear  unwieldy  through  age,  he 
thought  to  understand  the  affections  of  his 
daughters  towards  him,  and  prefer  her  whom  he 
best  loved  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdom ; 
therefore,  he  first  asked  Gonorilla,  the  eldest, 
how  well  she  loved  him :  the  which,  calling  her 
gods  to  record,  protested  that  she  loved  him 
more  than  her  own  life,  which  by  right  and 
reason   should  be   most  dear   unto  her;    with 
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which  answer  the  father,  being  well  pleased, 
turned  to  the  second,  and  demanded  of  her  how 
well  she  loved  him?  which  answered  (confirm- 
ing her  sayings  with  great  oaths)  that  she  loved 
him  more  than  tongue  can  express,  and  far 
above  all  other  creatures  in  the  world. 

"  Then  called  he  his  youngest  daughter,  Cor- 
dilla,  before  him,  and  asked  of  her  what  account 
she  made  of  him :  unto  whom  she  made  this 
answer  as  followeth: — Knowing  the  great  love 
and  fatherly  zeal  you  have  always  borne  towards 
me  (for  the  which,  that  I  may  not  answer  you 
otherwise  than  I  think,  and  as  my  conscience 
leadeth  me),  I  protest  to  you  that  I  have  always 
loved  you,  and  shall  continually  while  I  live 
love  you,  as  my  natural  father;  and  if  you 
would  more  understand  of  the  love  that  I  bear 
you,  ascertain  yourself,  that  so  much  as  you 
have,  so  much  you  are  worth,  and  so  much  I 
love  you,  and  no  more. 

"  The  father,  being  nothing  content  with  this 
answer,  married  the  tw^o  eldest  daughters,  the 
one  unto  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  named  Hen- 
ninus,  and  the  other  unto  the  duke  of  Albania, 
called  Maglanus;  and  betwixt  them,  after  his 
death,  he  willed  and  ordained  his  land  should 
be  divided,  and  the  one-half  thereof  should  be 
immediately  assigned  unto  them  in  hand;  but 
for  the  third  daughter,  Cordilla,  he  reserved 
nothing. 

"  Yet  it  fortuned  that  one  of  the  princes  of 
Gallia  (which  is  now  called  France),  whose 
name  was  Aganippus,  hearing  of  the  beauty, 
womanhood,  and  good  conditions  of  the  said 
Cordilla,  desired  to  have  her  in  marriage,  and 
sent  over  to  her  father,  requiring  that  he  might 
have  her  to  wife ;  to  whom  answer  was  made, 
that  he  might  have  his  daughter,  but  for  any 
dowry  he  could  have  none,  for  all  was  promised 
and  assured  to  her  other  sisters  already. 
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"  Aganippus,  notwithstanding  this  answer  of 
denial  to  receive  anything  by  way  of  dower 
with  Cordilla,  took  her  to  wife,  only  moved 
thereto  (I  say)  for  respect  of  her  person  and 
amiable  virtues.  This  Aganippus  was  one  of 
the  twelve  kings  that  ruled  Gallia  in  those  days, 
as  in  the  British  history  it  is  recorded.  But  to 
proceed:  after  that  Leir  was  fallen  into  age, 
the  two  dukes  that  had  married  his  two  eldest 
daughters,  thinking  it  long  ere  the  government 
of  the  land  did  come  to  their  hands,  arose 
against  him  in  armour,  and  reft  from  him  the 
governance  of  the  land,  upon  conditions  to  be 
continued  for  term  of  life :  by  the  which  he  was 
put  to  his  portion ;  that  is,  to  live  after  a  rate 
assigned  to  him  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
estate,  which  in  process  of  time  was  diminished, 
as  well  by  Maglanus  as  by  Henninus. 

"  But  the  greatest  grief  that  Leir  took  was  to 
see  the  unkindness  of  his  daughters,  who  seemed 
to  think  that  all  was  too  much  which  their 
father  had,  the  same  being  never  so  little,  in  so 
much  that,  going  from  the  one  to  the  other,  he 
was  brought  to  that  misery  that  they  would 
allow  him  only  one  servant  to  wait  upon  him. 
In  the  end,  such  was  the  unkindness,  or,  as  I 
may  say,  the  unnaturalness,  which  he  found  in 
his  two  daughters,  notwithstanding  their  fair 
and  pleasant  words  uttered  in  time  past,  that, 
being  constrained  of  necessity,  he  fled  the  land, 
and  sailed  into  Gallia,  there  to  seek  some  com- 
fort of  his  youngest  daughter,  Cordilla,  whom 
before  he  hated. 

"  The  lady  Cordilla,  hearing  he  was  arrived  in 
poor  estate,  she  first  sent  to  him  privately  a 
sum  of  money  to  apparel  himself  withall,  and 
to  retain  a  certain  number  of  servants,  that 
might  attend  upon  him  in  honourable  wise,  as 
appertained  to  the  estate  which  he  had  borne. 
And  then,  so  accompanied,  she  appointed  him 
23 
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to  come  to  the  court,  which  he  did,  and  was  so 
joyfully,  honourably,  and  lovingly  received, 
both  by  his  son-in-law  Aganippus,  and  also  by 
his  daughter  Cordilla,  that  his  heart  was  greatly 
comforted :  for  he  was  no  less  honoured  than  if 
he  had  been  king  of  the  whole  country  himself. 
Also,  after  that  he  had  informed-  his  son-in-law 
and  his  daughter  in  what  sort  he  had  been  used 
by  his  other  daughters,  Aganippus  caused  a 
mighty  army  to  be  put  in  readiness,  and  like- 
wise a  great  navy  of  ships  to  be  rigged,  to  pass 
over  into  Britain,  with  Leir  his  father-in-law, 
to  see  him  again  restored  to  his  kingdom. 

"  It  was  accorded  that  Cordilla  should  also  go 
with  him  to  take  possession  of  the  land,  the 
which  he  promised  to  leave  unto  her,  as  his 
rightful  inheritor  after  his  decease,  notwith- 
standing any  former  grants  made  unto  her  sis- 
ters, or  unto  their  husbands,  in  any  manner  or 
wise;  hereupon,  when  this  army  and  navy  of 
ships  were  ready,  Leir  and  his  daughter  Cor- 
dilla, with  her  husband,  took  the  sea,  and, 
arriving  in  Britain,  fought  with  their  enemies, 
and  discomfited  them  in  battle,  in  the  which 
Maglanus  and  Henninus  were  slain,  and  then 
was  Leir  restored  to  his  kingdom,  which  he 
ruled  after  this  by  the  space  of  two  years,  and 
then  died,  forty  years  after  he  first  began  to 
reign.  His  body  was  buried  at  Leicester,  in  a 
vault  under  the  channel  of  the  river  Dore,  be- 
neath the  town." 

Shelley,  in  his  eloquent  "  Defence  of  Poetry," 
published  in  his  "Posthumous  Essays,"  etc., 
has  stated  the  grounds  for  his  belief  that  the 
"  Lear"  of  Shakespeare  may  sustain  a  compari- 
son with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Greek  tragedy. 
"  The  modern  practice  of  blending  comedy  with 
tragedy,  though  liable  to  great  abuse  in  point 
of  practice,  is  undoubtedly  an  extension  of  the 
dramatic  circle ;  but  the  comedy  should  be  as 
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in  'King  Lear,'  universal,  ideal,  and  sublime. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  intervention  of  this  principle 
which  determines  the  balance  in  favor  of  'King- 
Lear'  against  the  'CEdipus  Tyrannus'  or  the 
'Agamemnon,'  or,  if  you  will,  the  trilogies 
with  which  they  are  connected;  unless  the  in- 
tense power  of  the  choral  poetry,  especially 
that  of  the  latter,  should  be  considered  as  re- 
storing the  equilibrium.  'King  Lear,'  if  it  can 
sustain  that  comparison,  may  be  judged  to  be 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  dramatic  art 
existing  in  the  world."  We  now  understand 
"  King  Lear"  in  this  spirit.  In  the  last  century, 
Nahum  Tate,  whose  "  Lear"  held  possession  of 
the  stage  to  our  own  times,  was  not  laughed  at 
when  he  said,  of  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
the  dramatic  art  existing  in  the  world — "  It  is  a 
heap  of  jewels,  unstrung  and  unpolished,  yet  so 
dazzling  in  their  disorder  that  I  soon  perceived 
I  had  seized  a  treasure."  There  is  only  one 
mode  in  which  such  a  production  as  the  "  Lear" 
of  Shakespeare  can  be  understood — by  study, 
and  by  reverential  reflection.  The  age  which 
produced  Tate's  miserable  parody  of  "  Lear" 
was,  as  far  as  regards  the  knowledge  of  the 
highest  efforts  of  intellect,  an  artificial  age. 
Tate  was  tolerated  because  Shakespeare  was 
not  read.  We  have  arrived,  in  some  degree,  to 
a  better  judgment,  because  we  have  learned  to 
judge  more  humbly.  The  very  sensible  view 
which  M.  Guizot  took  of  the  contest  in  France 
between  the  classic  and  romantic  schools  of 
poetry  is  a  true  exposition  of  the  mode  in  which 
we  should  regard  "  Lear"  as  a  work  of  art : — 

"  This  intellectual  ferment  can  never  cease, 
as  long  as  the  question  shall  be  mooted  as  a 
contest  between  science  and  barbarism — the 
beauties  of  order,  and  the  irregular  influences 
of  disorder ;  as  long  as  we  shall  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  see,  in  the  system  of  which  Shakespeare 
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has  traced  the  first  outlines,  nothing  more  than 
a  liberty  without  restraint — an  indefinite  lati- 
tu'de,  which  lies  open  as  much  to  the  freaks  of 
the  imagination  as  to  the  course  of  genius.  If 
the  romantic  system  has  its  beauties,  it  has 
necessarily  its  art  and  its  rules.  Nothing  is 
beautiful  for  man  that  does  not  owe  its  effect  to 
certain  combinations,  of  which  our  judgment 
may  always  disclose  to  us  the  secret  when  our 
emotions  have  borne  witness  to  their  power. 
The  employment  of  these  combinations  consti- 
tutes art.  Shakespeare  had  his  own  art.  To 
discover  it  in  his  works  we  must  examine  the 
means  which  he  used,  and  the  results  to  which 
he  aspired." — Life  of  Shakespeare. 


OTHELLO. 

In  the  Italian  novels  of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  there 
is  one  entitled  "  The  Moor  of  Venice."  Unques- 
tionably Shakespeare  found  in  that  popular  tale 
the  scaffolding  of  Othello.  ,  There  was  formerly 
in  Venice  a  valiant  Moor,  says  the  story.  It 
came  to  pass  that  a  virtuous  lady  of  wonderful 
beauty,  named  Desdemona,  became  enamored 
of  his  great  qualities  and  noble  virtues.  The 
Moor  loved  her  in  return,  and  they  were  married 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  lady's  friends. 
It  happened  too  (says  the  story),  that  the  senate 
of  Venice  appointed  the  Moor  to  the  command 
of  Cyprus,  and  that  his  lady  determined  to  ac- 
company him  thither.  Among  the  officers  who 
attended  upon  the  General  was  an  ensign,  of 
the  most  agreeable  person,  but  of  the  most  de- 
praved nature.  The  wife  of  this  man  was  the 
friend  of  Desdemona  and  they  spent  much  of 
their  time  together.  The  wicked  ensign  became 
violently   enamored   of   Desdemona;   but   she, 
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whose  thoughts  were  wholly  engrossed  by  the 
Moor,  was  utterly  regardless  of  the  ensign's 
attentions.  His  love  then  became  terrible  hate, 
and  he  resolved  to  accuse  Desdemona  to  her 
husband  of  infidelity,  and  to  connect  with  the 
accusation  a  captain  of  Cyprus.  That  officer, 
having  struck  a  sentinel,  was  discharged  from 
his  command  by  the  Moor;  and  Desdemona, 
interested  in  his  favor,  endeavored  to  reinstate 
him  in  her  husband's  good  opinion.  The  Moor 
said  one  day  to  the  ensign,  that  his  wife  was  so 
importunate  for  the  restoration  of  the  officer, 
that  he  must  take  him  back.  "  If  you  would 
open  your  eyes,  you  would  see  plainer,"  said  the 
ensign.  The  romance-writer  continues  to  dis- 
play the  perfidious  intrigues  of  the  ensign 
against  Desdemona.  He  steals  a  handkerchief 
which  the  Moor  had  given  her,  employing  the 
agency  of  his  own  child.  He  contrives  with 
the  Moor  to  murder  the  captain  of  Cyprus,  after 
he  has  made  the  credulous  husband  listen  to  a 
conversation  to  which  he  gives  a  false  color 
and  direction;  and,  finally,  the  Moor  and  the 
guilty  officer  destroy  Desdemona  together, 
under  circumstances  of  great  brutality.  The 
crime  is,  however,  concealed,  and  the  Moor  is 
finally  betrayed  by  his  accomplice. 

M.  Guizot  has  pointed  out,  with  his  usual 
judgment,  the  great  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  novel  and  the  drama : — "  There  was 
wanting  in  the  narrative  of  Cinthio  the  poetical 
genius  which  furnished  the  actors — which 
created  the  individuals — which  imposed  upon 
each  a  figure  and  a  character — which  made  us 
see  their  actions,  and  listen  to  their  words — 
which  presented  their  thoughts  and  penetrated 
their  sentiments : — that  vivifying  power  which 
summons  events  to  arise,  to  progress,  to  expand, 
to  be  completed — that  creative  breath  which, 
breathing    over  the    past,   calls  it  again  into 
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being,  and  fills  it  with  a  present  and  imperish- 
able life : — this  was  the  power  which  Shake- 
speare alone  possessed,  and  by  which,  out  of  a 
forgotten  novel.^he  has  made  'Othello.'  " 

The  poetical  genius,  thus  evolving  the  highest 
exhibition  of  human  action  out  of  the  com- 
monest materials,  was  first  employed  in  the 
creation  of  individual  character.  When  we 
understand  the  prominent  distinctions  in  the 
characters  of  Othello,  and  Desdemona,  and 
lago,  we  perceive  what  the  idea  of  Shakespeare 
was  in  the  composition  of  this  one  of  his  four 
great  tragedies.  Othello  was  of  an  enthusiastic 
temperament,  confiding,  loving, — most  sensi- 
tive to  opinion, — jealous  of  his  honor, — truly 
wise,  had  he  trusted  to  his  own  pure  impulses. 
— But  he  was  most  weak,  in  adopting  an  evil 
opinion  against  his  own  faith,  and  conviction, 
and  proof,  in  his  reliance  upon  the  honesty  and 
judgment  of  a  man  whom  he  really  doubted  and 
had  never  proved.  Desdemona  is  a  being  of  the 
most  exquisite  purity,  but  with  an  impressibility 
of  character  which  fitted  her  to  become  the 
victim  of  the  calculating  wickedness  of  lago. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  admirable  knowledge  of  human 
nature  possessed  by  Shakespeare,  that  lago  does 
not,  even  for  a  moment,  entertain  the  thought 
of  tampering  with  the  virtue  of  Desdemona, 
either  through  Cassio,  or  Roderigo,  or  any 
other  instrument.  Coleridge  has  boldly  and 
truly  said  that  "  Othello  does  not  kill  Desde- 
mona in  jealousy,  but  in  a  conviction  forced 
upon  him  by  the  almost  superhuman  art  of  lago 
— such  a  conviction  as  any  man  would  and  must 
have  entertained  who  had  believed  lago's  hon- 
esty as  Othello  did.  We,  the  audience,  know 
that  lago  is  a  villain  from  the  beginning ;  but, 
in  considering  the  essence  of  the  Shakespearian 
Othello,  we  must  perseveringly  place  ourselves 
in  his  situation,  and  under  his  circumstances." 
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The  Life  of  Antonius,  in  North's  "  Plutarch," 
has  been  followed  by  Shakespeare  with  very  re- 
markable fidelity;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  inci- 
dent which  belongs  to  this  period  of  Antony's 
career  which  the  poet  has  not  engrafted  upon 
his  wonderful  performance.  The  poetical 
power,  subjecting  the  historical  minuteness  to 
an  all-pervading  harmony,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  efforts  of  Shakespeare's  genius. 

"  Of  all  Shakespeare's  historical  plays,"  says 
Coleridge,  '*  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  by  far  the 
most  wonderful."  He  again  says,  assigning  it 
a  place  even  higher  than  that  of  being  the  most 
wonderful  of  the  historical  plays,  "  The  highest 
praise,  or  rather  form  of  praise,  of  this  play, 
which  I  can  offer  in  my  own  mind,  is  the  doubt 
which  the  perusal  always  occasions  in  me, 
whether  the  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  not,  in  all 
exhibitions  of  a  giant  power  in  its  strength  and 
vigor  of  maturity,  a  formidable  rival  of  Mac- 
beth, Lear,  Hamlet,  and  Othello."  The  epithet 
"  wonderful"  is  unquestionably  the  right  one  to 
apply  to  this  drama.  It  is  too  vast,  too  gor- 
geous, to  be  approached  without  some  prostra- 
tion of  the  understanding.  It  pours  such  a  flood 
of  noonday  splendor  upon  our  senses,  that  we 
cannot  gaze  upon  it  steadily.  We  have  read  it 
again  and  again;  and  the  impression  which  it 
leaves  again  and  again  is  that  of  wonder. 

The  Antony  of  this  play  is  of  course  the 
Antony  of  Julius  Caesar; — not  merely  the  his- 
torical Antony,  but  the  dramatic  Antony,  drawn 
by  the  same  hand.  He  is  the  orator  that  showed 
dead  Caesar's  mantle  to  the  Roman  people ;  he 
is  the  soldier  that  after  his  triumph  over  Brutus 
said,  "This  was  a  man."    We  have  seen  some- 
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thing  of  his  character ;  we  have  learned  a  little 
of  his  voluptuousness;  we  have  heard  of  the 
"masker  and  the  reveller;"  we  have  beheld  the 
unscrupulous  politician.  But  we  cannot  think 
meanly  of  him.  He  is  one  great,  either  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Since  he  fought  at  Philippi 
he  has  passed  through  various  fortunes.  Caesar 
thus  apostrophizes  him : — 

"  When  thou  once 
Was  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slew'st 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did  Famine  follow  ;  whom  thou  fought'st  against, 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  savages  could  suffer. 

There  came  an  after-time  when,  at  Alexandria, 

"  Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  '  No  '  woman  heard  speak. 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart." 

This  IS  the  Antony  that  Shakespeare,  in  the  play 
before  us,  brings  upon  the  scene. 

Upton  has  a  curious  theory,  which  would 
partly  makes  Shakespeare  to  belong  to  the 
French  school.  The  hero  of  this  play,  accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  does  not  speak  "  the  language 
of  the  people."  Upton  says: — "Mark  Antony, 
as  Plutarch  informs  us,  affected  the  Asiatic 
manner  of  speaking,  which  much  resembled  his 
own  temper,  being  ambitious,  unequal,  and  very 
rhodomontade.  .  .  .  This  style  our  poet  has 
very  artfully  and  learnedly  interspersed  in 
Antony's  speeches."^  Unquestionably  the  lan- 
guage of  Antony  is  more  elevated  than  that  of 
Enobarbus,  for  example.  Antony  was  of  the 
poetical  temperament — a  man  of  high  genius — 
an  orator,  who  could  move  the  passions  dramati- 
cally— a  lover,  that  knew  no  limits  to  his  devo- 
tion because  he  loved  imaginatively.  When 
sorrow  falls  upon  him,  the  poetical  parts  of  his 

*  "Critical  Observations,"  p.  loo. 
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character  are  more  and  more  developed;  we 
forget  the  sensualist.  But  even  before  the 
touch  of  grief  has  somewhat  exalted  his  nature, 
he  takes  the  poetical  view  of  poetical  things. 
What  can  be  more  exquisite  than  his  mention 
of  Octavia's  weeping  at  the  parting  with  her 
brother? — 

"The  April's  in  her  ej'es  :  it  is  love's  spring 
And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on.'^ 

And,  higher  still : — 

"Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue  :   the  swan's  down  feather, 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  the  full  of  tide, 
And  neither  way  inclines." 

This,  we  think,  is  not  "  the  Asiatic  manner  of 
speaking." 


CYMBELINE. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  poet  to  make 
"  Cymbeline"  a  History.  The  historical  portion 
is  subservient  to  the  main  action  of  the  piece — 
the  fortunes  of  Imogen  and  Posthumus.  But 
there  is  enough  of  that  historical  portion  to 
justify  us  in  classing  it  with  those  which  more 
distinctly  belong  to  the  historical  series. 

In  "  Cymbeline"  we  have  the  ancient  Britons 
presented  to  us  under  a  rich  coloring,  whose 
tints  belong  to  the  truth  of  high  art.  Shake- 
speare threw  the  scene  with  marvellous  judg- 
ment into  the  obscure  period  of  British  history, 
when  there  was  enough  of  fact  to  give  precision 
to  his  painting,  and  enough  of  fable  to  cast  over 
it  that  twilight  hue  which  all  poets  love.  In 
these  scenes  we  are  thrown  back  into  the  half- 
fabulous  history  of  our  own  country,  and  see  all 
objects  under  the  dim  light  of  uncertain  events 
and  manners.     We  have  civilization  contending 
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with  semi-barbarism;  the  gorgeous  worship  of 
the  Pagan  world  subduing  to  itself  the  more 
simple  worship  of  the  Druidical  times;  kings 
and  courtiers  surrounded  with  the  splendor  of 
"  barbaric  pearl  and  gold ; "  and,  even  in  those 
days  of  simplicity,  a  wilder  and  a  simpler  life, 
amid  the  fastnesses  of  mountains,  and  the  soli- 
tude of  caves — the  hunter's  life,  who  "  have 
seen  nothing" — 

"Subtle  as  the  fox  for  prey, 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf," — 

but  who  yet,  in  their  natural  piety,  know  "  how 
to  adore  the  heavens."  This  is  opposed  to  our 
common  notion  of  painted  savages,  living  in 
wretched  huts.  There  was  a  civilization  among 
the  stock  from  which  we  are  descended,  before 
the  Roman  refinement.  Strabo  says  that  the 
Britons  had  the  same  manners  as  the  Gauls. 
They  wore  parti-colored  tunics,  flowered  with 
various  colors  in  divisions.  They  had  checkered 
cloaks.  They  bore  helmets  of  brass  upon  their 
heads.  They  had  broadswords  suspended  by 
iron  or  brazen  chains.  Some  were  girded  with 
belts  of  gold  or  silver.  Pliny  tells  us  that  they 
excelled  in  the  arts  of  weaving  and  dyeing  cloth, 
and  wove  their  fine  dyed  wool,  so  as  to  form 
stripes  or  checkers.  This  is  the  tartan  of  the 
Highlanders — "the  garb  of  old  Gaul."  Their 
round  bronze  shields  are  the  ornaments  of  our 
antiquarian  cabinets.  We  may,  without  any 
violation  of  historical  accuracy,  believe  that  the 
Romans  had  introduced  their  arts  to  an  extent 
that  might  have  made  Cymbeline's  palace  bear 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Roman  villa. 
A  highly  civilized  people  very  quickly  impart 
the  external  forms  of  their  civilization  to  those 
whom  they  have  colonized. 

If  the  semi-historical  attributes  of  the  drama 
had  been  less  absorbing,    we    perhaps  might 
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have  more  readily  seen  the  real  course  of  the 
dramatic  action.  We  venture  to  express  our 
opinion,  that  one  predominant  idea  does  exist. 

The  dialogue  of  the  "  two  Gentlemen"  in  the 
opening  scene  makes  us  perfectly  acquamted 
with  the  relations  in  which  Posthumus  and 
Imogen  stand  to  each  other,  and  to  those  around 
them.  "She's  wedded,  her  husband  banish'd." 
We  have  next  the  character  of  the  banished 
husband,  and  of  the  unworthy  suitor  who  is  the 
cause  of  his  banishment;  as  well  as  the  story  of 
the  king's  two  lost  sons.  This  is  essentially  the 
foundation  of  the  past  and  future  of  the  action. 
Brief  indeed  is  this  scene,  but  it  well  prepares 
us  for  the  parting  of  Posthumus  and  Imogen. 
The  course  of  their  affections  is  turned  awry  by 
the  wills  of  others.  The  angry  king  at  once 
proclaims  himself  to  us  as  one  not  cruel,  but 
weak;  he  has  before  been  described  as"touch'd 
at  very  heart."  It  is  only  in  the  intensity  of 
her  affection  for  Posthumus  that  Imogen  opposes 
her  own  will  to  the  impatient  violence  of  her 
father,  and  the  more  crafty  decision  of  her  step- 
mother. But  she  is  surrounded  with  a  third 
evil, — 

"  A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false, 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady." 

Worse,  however,  even  than  these,  her  honor 
is  to  be  assailed,  her  character  vilified,  by  a 
subtle  stranger;  who,  perhaps  more  in  sport 
than  in  malice,  has  resolved  to  win  a  paltry 
wager  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  happiness  and  that 
of  her  husband.  What  has  she  to  oppose  to  all 
this  complication  of  violence  and  cunning? 
Her  perfect  purity — her  entire  simplicity — her 
freedom  from  everything  that  is  selfish — the 
strength  only  of  her  affections.  The  scene  be- 
tween lachimo  and  Imogen  is  a  contest  of  inno- 
cence with  guile,  most  profoundly  affecting,  in 
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spite  of  the  few  coarsenesses  that  were  perhaps 
unavoidable,  and  which  were  not  considered 
offensive  in  Shakespeare's  day. 

This  is  the  first  Act;  and,  if  we  mistake  not 
the  object  of  Shakespeare,  these  opening  scenes 
exhibit  one  of  the  most  confiding  and  gentle  of 
human  beings,  assailed  on  every  side  by  a  de- 
termination of  purpose,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
violence,  wickedness,  or  folly,  against  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  innocence  may 
be  supposed  to  be  an  insufficient  shield.  But 
the  very  helplessness  of  Imogen  is  her  protec- 
tion. In  the  exquisite  second  Scene  of  the 
second  Act,  the  perfect  purity  of  Imogen,  as  in- 
terpreted by  Shakespeare,  has  converted  what 
would  have  been  a  most  dangerous  situation  in 
the  hands  of  another  poet,  into  one  of  the  most 
refined  delicacy. — The  immediate  danger  is 
passed ;  but  there  is  a  new  danger  approaching. 
The  will  of  her  unhappy  husband,  deceived  into 
madness,  is  to  be  added  to  the  evils  which  she 
has  already  received  from  violence  and  selfish- 
ness. Posthumus,  intending  to  destroy  her, 
writes  "  Take  notice  that  I  am  in  Cambria  at 
Milford-Haven ;  what  your  own  love  will  out  of 
this  advise  you,  follow." 

She  does  follow  her  own  love ; — she  has  no 
other  guide  but  the  strength  of  her  affections ; 
that  strength  makes  her  hardy  and  fearless  of 
consequences.  It  is  the  one  duty,  as  well  as 
the  one  pleasure,  of  her  existence.  How  is  that 
affection  requited?  Pisanio  places  in  her  hand, 
when  they  have  reached  the  deepest  solitude  of 
the  mountains,  that  letter  by  which  he  is  com- 
manded to  take  away  her  life.  One  passing 
thought  of  herself — one  faint  reproach  of  her 
husband, — and  she  submits  to  the  fate  which  is 
prepared  for  her. — But  her  truth  and  innocence 
have  already  subdued  the  will  of  the  sworn  ser- 
vant of  her  husband.     He  comforts  her,  but  he 
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necessarily  leaves  her  in  the  wilderness.  The 
spells  of  evil  wills  are  still  around  her : — 

"  My  noble  mistress, 
Here  is  a  box,  I  had  it  from  the  queen." 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  Shakespeare  more 
beautifully  managed, — more  touching  in  its  ro- 
mance,— more  essentially  true  to  nature, — than 
the  scenes  between  Imogen  and  her  unknown 
brothers.  The  gentleness,  the  grace,  the  "  grief 
and  patience"  of  the  helpless  Fidele,  producing 
at  once  the  deepest  reverence  and  affection  in 
the  bold  and  daring  mountaineers,  still  carry 
forward  the  character  of  Imogen  under  the  same 
aspects.  "The  bird  is  dead;"  she  was  sick, 
and  we  almost  fear  that  the  words  of  the  dirge 
are  true. — But  she  awakes,  and  she  has  still  to 
endure  the  last  and  the  worst  evil — her  husband, 
in  her  apprehension,  lies  dead  before  her.  She 
has  no  wrongs  to  think  of — "  O  my  lord,  my 
lord,"  is  all,  in  connection  with  Posthumus,  that 
escapes  amid  her  tears.  The  beauty  and  inno- 
cence which  saved  her  from  lachimo, — which 
conquered  Pisanio, — which  won  the  wild  hun- 
ters,— commend  her  to  the  Roman  general — 
she  is  at  once  protected.  But  she  has  holy 
duties  still  to  perform. — It  is  the  unconquerable 
affection  of  Imogen  which  makes  us  pity 
Posthumus  even  while  we  blame  him  for  the 
rash  exercise  of  his  revengeful  will.  But  in  his 
deep  repentance  we  more  than  pity  him.  We 
see  only  another  victim  of  worldly  craft  and 
selfishness. — In  the  prison  scene  his  spirit  is 
again  united  with  hers. — The  contest  we  now 
feel  is  over  between  the  selfish  and  the  unselfish, 
the  crafty  and  the  simple,  the  proud  and  the 
meek,  the  violent  and  the  gentle. 
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PERICLES. 

Dr.  Drake  has  bestowed  very  considerable 
attention  upon  the  endeavor  to  prove  that 
"  Pericles"  ought  to  be  received  as  the  indispu- 
table work  of  Shakespeare.  Yet  his  arguments, 
after  all,  amount  only  to  the  establishment  of 
the  following  theory : — **  No  play,  in  fact,  more 
openly  discloses  the  hand  of  Shakespeare  than 
'Pericles,'  and  fortunately  his  share  in  its  com- 
position appears  to  have  been  very  considera- 
ble :  he  may  be  distinctly,  though  not  frequently, 
traced  in  the  first  and  second  acts;  after  which, 
feeling  the  inconipete7icy  of  his  fellow-laborer ,  he 
seems  to  have  assumed  almost  the  entire  man- 
agement of  the  remainder,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  acts  bearing  indis- 
putable testimony  to  the  genius  and  execution 
of  the  great  master."*  This  theory  of  compan- 
ionship in  the  production  of  the  play  is  merely 
a  repetition  of  the  theory  of  Steevens:  "The 
piirpiirei  pamii  are  Shakespeare's,  and  the  rest 
the  productions  of  some  inglorious  and  forgot- 
ten playwright."  We  have  no  faith  whatever 
in  this  very  easy  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
authorship  of  a  doubtful  play — of  leaving  en- 
tirely out  of  view  the  most  important  part  of 
every  drama,  its  action,  its  characterization, 
looking  at  the  whole  merely  as  a  collection  of 
passages,  of  which  the  worst  are  to  be  assigned 
to  some  dnie  da7nnee,  and  the  best  triumphantly 
claimed  for  Shakespeare.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever, who  judge  of  such  matters  upon  broader 
principles.  Mr.  Hallam  says,  "'Pericles'  is 
generally  reckoned  to  be  in  part,  and  only  in 
part,  the  work  of  Shakespeare.  From  the  pov- 
erty and  bad  management  of  the  fable,  the  want 

1  "  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,"  vol.  ii,,  p.  268. 
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of  any  effective  or  distinguishable  character 
(for  Marina  is  no  more  than  the  common  form 
of  female  virtue,  such  as  all  the  dramatists  of 
that  age  could  draw),  and  a  general  feebleness 
of  the  tragedy  as  a  whole,  I  should  not  believe 
the  structure  to  have  been  Shakespeare's.  But 
many  passages  are  far  more  in  his  manner  than 
in  that  of  any  contemporary  writer  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted."  ^  Here  "  the  poverty  and  bad 
management  of  the  fable" — "  the  want  of  any 
effective  or  distinguishable  character,"  are 
assigned  for  the  belief  that  the  structure  could 
not  have  been  Shakespeare's.  But  let  us  accept 
Dryden's  opinion,  that 

"Shakespeare's  own  muse  his  Pericles  first  bore," 

with  reference  to  the  original  structure  of  the 
play,  and  the  difficulty  vanishes.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  character  of  the  early  drama 
should  not  have  been  impressed  upon  Shake- 
speare's earliest  efforts.  Do  we  therefore  think 
tnat  the  drama,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is 
presented  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  first 
written?  By  no  means.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Hallam  that  in  parts  the  language  seems  rather 
that  of  Shakespeare's  "second  or  third  manner 
than  of  his  first."  But  this  belief  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  opinion  that  the  original  struc- 
ture was  Shakespeare's.  No  other  poet  that 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century — perhaps  no  poet  that  came  after  that 
period,  whether  Massinger,  or  Fletcher,  or 
Webster — could  have  written  the  greater  part 
of  the  fifth  act.  Coarse  as  the  comic  scenes 
are,  there  are  touches  in  them  unlike  any  other 
writer  but  Shakespeare. 

*  "  History  of  Literature,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  569. 
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